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EMERSON AND THE METAPHYSICAL POETS 


NORMAN A. BRITTIN 
Berkeley, California 


WEVERAL CRITICS, attempting to settle Emerson’s poetical 

heredity, have asserted that his poems have a kinship with those 
of early seventeenth-century writers. For example, George Willis 
Cooke has observed: 


Asa poet he is simple, natural, and original; but giving less heed to form 
than to substance, caring more for the inward beauty than for the cloth- 
ing of his muse. He has been too original, too true and just to his own 
genius, to copy from any of the poetical models in fashion during the cen- 
tury. They are too diffuse, gorgeous, and strained, too much concerned 
for outward beauty and mere melody of form, to please him; and the real 
place he occupies is with Milton, Herbert, Marvell, and the Elizabethan 
poets. His love for those poets shows his natural affiliation with them; 
there he has found his models; and his stoic economy of words, purity of 
style, and simplicity of thought, all remind us of those noble singers." 


H. W. Garrod, lecturing at Harvard, states: 


At Jeast Emerson comes of a high and interesting poetical lineage. He 
is in the true succession of the metaphysical poets. “Parnassus” and the 
“Preface” to “Parnassus” bear witness to his interest in Donne and in 
Crashaw; and without “Parnassus,” that he had studied to good purpose 
both Herbert and Cowley, to say nothing of Ben Jonson, is plain from 
his poetry. To these poets he owes his contempt for the conventional 
poetical diction, to these that bias towards the odd, that singularity, which 
so much distinguishes his verse.? 


Bliss Perry makes his “Devil’s Advocate” speak thus: 


Why should he be so incoherent, so wilful, so tantalizing? I believe 
he has read too much Donne and Cowley and Crashaw, and not enough 
Virgil and Dante.’ 


Robert M. Gay declares: 


With his insistence upon the intellectual content of poetry, it is small 
wonder if his own verse lacks both passion and music. Its affinities are 


1G. W. Cooke, Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Philosophy (Boston, 
1881), p. 236. 

7H. W. Garrod, “Emerson,” The New England Quarterly, WI, 9 (Jan., 1930). 

"Bliss Perry, Emerson Today (Princeton, 1931), p. 92. 
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more with the “metaphysical school” of the Seventeenth Century than 
with the romantic schools of the Nineteenth. One constantly comes upon 
snatches that might well have been written by Jonson, Donne, Herbert, 
or Marvell, and we know that these were favourites of his, as is shown by 
his quotation from them in the Journal and by his inclusion of their poems 
in his anthology, Parnassus.* 


Perhaps Matthew Arnold had something of the same sort in mind 
when he said of Emerson, “His poetry is interesting, it makes one 
think, but it is not the poetry of one of the born poets.” 

Mr. Perry and Mr. Gay, it will be noticed, bring out this point 
in their discussion of the shortcomings of Emerson as a poet. The 
terms in which they describe his work—insisting upon intellectual 
content; lacking both passion and music; incoherent, wilful, tanta- 
lizing—are much the same as those used in the traditional criticism 
of the metaphysical poets. I will cheerfully agree with Mr. Gay 
that Emerson’s verse “lacks both passion and music.” But I be- 
lieve the lack of passion to be caused more by the natural deficiency 
of “animal spirits,” of which Emerson complained, than by his “in- 
sistence upon the intellectual content of poetry” or by the affinities 
of his verse with the “metaphysical school.” Than Donne no one 
put into poetry more passion together with intellectual content. Fur- 
thermore, these critics are not unanimous in deciding just which 
early seventeenth-century poets Emerson most resembles. Alto- 
gether, they have mentioned: the Elizabethan poets, Jonson, Donne, 
Herbert, Crashaw, Marvell, Cowley, and Milton. Certainly we 
need spend no time on the uncritical statement that Emerson’s real 
place is with the Elizabethan poets. Yet four critics have seen 
smoke-clouds drifting from the same quarter, a fact which leads 
one to believe there may be fire in that vicinity. However, before we 
agree that their cloud is very like a whale, let us take the trouble 
to examine some cetaceans. 

There are two points d'appui which we may most readily utilize 
to take a purchase on the problem: Emerson’s acquaintance with, 
and fondness for, certain of the metaphysical poets; and the doc- 
trine of symbols in Emerson’s theory of poetry. 

The first point may easily be shown from the Journals. Emer- 


‘R. M. Gay, Emerson: A Study of the Poet as Seer (New York, 1928), pp. 194-195. 
ë Matthew Arnold, Discourses in America (New York, 1906), p. 153. 
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son had a particular liking for Donne and Herbert. The journal 
for 1830 contains extracts copied from both poets, and Herbert is 
mentioned in the reading-lists for 1831, 1832, and 1833. As a head- 
ing to the 1834 reading-list the editor states: 

In this list, and hereafter, those standard authors, Mr. Emerson’s favor- 
ites, that appear nearly every year, will be omitted in the list of his reading 
or references.® ' 


This list of favorites includes Jonson, Donne, Herbert, and Milton. 
Other metaphysical poets are mentioned in Emerson’s reading-lists 
as follows: 

Marvell—1838, 1842. 

Cowley—1837, 1848, 1860, 1861. 

Crashaw—Musician and Nightingale, 1843, Sospetto d’Herode, 
1870. 

Carew—1848. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury—1852, 1854. 

Vaughan—186r. 
Emerson was especially fond of George Herbert. In 1828 he wrote: 
Is not the age gone by of the great splendour of English poetry, and will 
it not be impossible for any age soon to vie with the pervading etherial 
poesy of Herbert, Shakespeare, Marvell, Herrick, Milton, Ben Jonson; at 
least to represent anything like their peculiar form of ravishing verse? It 
is the head of human poetry. Homer and Virgil and Dante and Tasso 
and Byron and Wordsworth have powerful genius whose amplest claims 
I cheerfully acknowledge. But tis a pale ineffectual fire when theirs 
shines. They would lie on my shelf in undisturbed honour for years, if 
these Saxon lays stole on my ear. I have for them an affectionate admira- 
tion I have for nothing else. They set me on speculations. They move my 
wonder at myself. They suggest the great endowment of the spiritual 
man. They open glimpses of the heaven that is in the intellect.” 


It will be noticed that Emerson places Herbert’s name (whether or 
not upon deliberation, we cannot say) before that of Shakespeare. 
His admiration for Herbert’s exquisite technique is clear from this 
note of 1831: 

I often make the criticism on my friend Herbert’s diction, that his thought 
has that heat as actually to fuse the words, so that language is wholly 


"R. W. Emerson, Journals (Boston, 1914), HI, 428. 
7 Ibid., II, 253-254. 
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flexible in his hands and his rhyme never stops the progress of the sense. 
And, in general, according to the elevation of the soul will the power over 
language always be, and lively thoughts will break out into spritely verse. 
No measure so difficult but will be tractable, so that you only get up the 
temperature of the thought.® 


Similarly he writes in 1838: 


Read Herbert. What eggs, ellipses, acrostics, forward, backward and 
across, could not his liquid genius run into, and be genius still and angelic 
love ?® 


To illustrate “that wonderful congruity which subsists between man 

and the world,” Emerson quoted in Nature five stanzas from Her- 

berts “Man.”*® This poem had a strong attraction for Emerson. 

In his lecture “Demonology,” given in 1839, he quotes from it 

again,’* and in the Journal for 1845 he says of Herbert’s lines: 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh because that they 


Find their acquaintance there, 


“This is mystically true.”** With Herbert, who speaks “from 
within,’ he contrasts Pope, who speaks “from without.”** The 
passage at the end of “Spiritual Laws” is based on Herbert's 
“Elixer.”** In the essay “Inspiration” Emerson writes: 


It sometimes if rarely happens that after a season of decay or eclipse... 
the faculties revive to their fullest force;*5 


then he quotes the sixth stanza of Herbert’s “The Flower” and 
makes appreciative mention of “The Forerunners.” 

After setting down passages from Donne and Cowley, Emerson 
wrote in 1837: 


Cowley and Donne are philosophers. To their insight there is no trifle, 
but philosophy or insight is so much the habit of their minds that they 
can hardly see, as a poet should, the beautiful forms and colors of things, 
as a chemist may be less alive to the picturesque. At the same time their 
poems, like life, afford the chance of richest instruction amid frivolous and 
familiar objects; the loose and the grand, religion and mirth stand in sur- 
prising neighborhood, and like the words of great men, without cant.*® 


8 Journals, Il, 415-416. * Ibid., V, 5. 

R., W. Emerson, Works (Boston, 1904), I, 68. 2 Ibid., X, 11. 

2 Journals, VU, 104. Works, II, 287. 
Ibid., Tl, 166. 16 Thid., VIII, 282-283. 


18 Tournals, IV, 252, 254. 
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In 1849, commenting on the power of seeing likenesses between 
things usually considered unlike, Donne comes to his mind: 


I have many meters of men, one is, their perception of identity. "Tis a 
good mark of any genius, a single novel expression of the identity. Thus 
Lord Brooke’s 

“So words should sparkes be of those fires they strike.” 
Or Donne’s 


ctr 


That one would almost say her body thought.”?* 


His admiration impelled him to declare in 1854: 


The heart of the question is, how came such men as Herbert, Herrick, 
Donne, Chapman, and Marvell to exist? What made those natures? was 
that climate? was that race? For ’tis certain there were more where 
these came from; that the people who lived with them must be like them; 
the appreciation never lags far after the invention.*® 


It is evident enough, then, that Emerson’s interest in certain of the 
metaphysical poets began early and continued long.’® 

That portion of his theory of poetry which Mr. Sutcliffe has 
called the doctrine of symbols Emerson made an essential part of 
his philosophy, insisting strongly that the material objects in nature 
are symbols of the truths behind nature, that natural laws correspond 
exactly to moral laws. 


Things admit of being used as symbols, because nature is a symbol, in the 
whole, and in every part.?° 


In this we see the Each and All doctrine, that is, as Emerson says, 
every atom poises for itself, 


And for the whole;?+ 


or in other words, 


There is no fact in nature which does not carry the whole sense of na- 
ture”? 


Y Ibid., VIII, 46. 1 Ibid., VIII, 503. 

2 Further references to metaphysical poets in Emerson’s Works: Cowley, I, 186; Donne, 
Il, 175, 184; XH, 410; Marvell, VH, 148; XII, 216; also Herbert, Journals, VI, 509. Under 
date Sept. 17, 1833 (Journals, Il, 212), Emerson writes: “It were a good topic for a sermon, 
to preach upon serenity of mind, manners, countenance; according to the sentiment of some 
pretty verses on ‘Consider the lilies of the field how they grow’... and, according to the 
sentiment of Herberts Verses upon Rest, ‘Study to be quiet.” I do not know of any 
“Verses upon Rest” by Herbert. This goes to show that Emerson thought he knew Herbert 
so well he could not mistake Herbertian sentiment. 

” Works, Il, 13. 2 Ibid., IX, 143. 

#2 Works, I, 17. 
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This has an important relationship to Emerson’s practice, as well as 
to his theory, of poetic technique. Naturally, he recognizes that the 
essence of poetry is the image. And if the All be in Each, then it 
makes no difference what objects the poet employs in his imagery. 


The subject is indifferent. Any word, every word in language, every 
circumstance, becomes poetic in the hands of a higher thought.?# 


In his moments of inspiration the poet will see the higher laws mir- 
rored in every fact of nature. 


In a drop of water, for instance, are concealed oceanic, physiological, uni- 
versal, and eternal truths.?* 


This doctrine of symbols is responsible, therefore, for Emerson’s be- 
lief that the commonplace is good material for poetry. 


Small and mean things serve as well as great symbols. The meaner the 
type by which a law is expressed, the more pungent it is, and the more 
lasting in the memories of men.?° 


There are many examples of Emerson’s practice in this respect, 
among which these lines from “Woodnotes” are perhaps most strik- 
ing: | 

The shadow sits close to the flying ball; 
The date fails not on the palm-tree tall.?6 


It is from the behavior of such ordinary things as balls, dates, and 
shadows that we perceive the laws of the “primal mind.” Simple, 
common things, then, are to be used in poetry, not only because 
they are easily understood, but because they may have great effective- 
ness. When familiar things are used in uncommon ways, the reader 
is surprised and stirred. It is clear that Emerson, like the metaphysi- 
cal poets, desired striking metaphorical utterance, and was not 
afraid of the familiar word. When we turn to his application of 
his theory, we find that he was led to employ imagery which often 
resembles that variety of the metaphysical conceit which Mr. Wil- 
liamson calls the condensed conceit,” and a type of imagery favored 


2 Works, VII, 34. 

“E, G. Sutcliffe, Emerson’s Theories of Literary Expression (Urbana, Ill., 1923), p. 13. 
Z Works, Ul, 17. 

* Works, IX, 57. 

7G, Williamson, The Donne Tradition (Cambridge, 1930), p. 87. 
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by metaphysical poets, that which Mr. Wells has defined as the rad- 
ical image. 

Radical imagery occurs where two terms of a metaphor meet on a limited 
ground, and are otherwise definitely incongruent. It makes daring ex- 
cursions into the seemingly commonplace. The minor term promises lit- 
tle imaginative value. In a coldness to apparently incongruent suggestion 
this figure approaches the neutral comparison, while in ingenuity it ap- 
proaches the conceit.?® 


Now let us examine the relations between Emerson’s poetry and 
that of the seventeenth-century poets we have mentioned. I wish 
to state at the outset that I perceive no distinctive resemblance be- 
tween his work and that of Jonson, Milton, Lord Herbert, Vaughan, 
Carew, and Crashaw. The concluding lines of “The World-Soul”: 


Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 
And through the wild-piled snow-drift, 


The warm rosebuds below,??® 


may have been suggested by Crashaw’s: 


Wouldst’ see blith lookes, fresh cheekes beguil 
Age? wouldst see december smile? 

Wouldst’ see nests of new roses grow 

In a bed of reverend snow??? 


If he took the image from Crashaw, Emerson extended it character- 
istically to express his faith that the vital energy of the universe would 
one day a “fairer world complete.” 

I perceive little likeness between Emerson and Cowley. In per- 
haps a few of the Anacreontiques there are lines with an Emerson- 
ian “feel”: 

Virtue now nor noble Blood, 
Nor Wit by Love is understood; 
Gold alone does Passion move, 
Gold monopolizes Love!*+ 


2H. W. Wells, Poetic Imagery (New York, 1924), p. 31. 
°° Works, IX, 19. 

3R, Crashaw, Poems (Cambridge, 1904), p. 294. 

1 A. Cowley, Works (London, 1710), I, 53. 
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If I were called upon to select passages from Emerson which most 
resemble the typical verse of Cowley, I should name those (and they 
are few) in which the images seem most obviously sought after and 
but slightly enhanced by imagination, such as: 


The specious panorama of a year 

But multiplies the image of a day,— 

A belt of mirrors round a taper’s flame; 
And universal Nature, through her vast 
And crowded whole, an infinite paroquet, 
Repeats one note.?* 


or this, on the transatlantic cable: 


The lightning has run masterless too long; 

` He must to school and learn his verb and noun 
And teach his nimbleness to earn his wage, 
Spelling with guided tongue man’s messages.3* 


Emerson has not the malicious prickle of Cowley, but is sweeter, 
vaguer, more romantic. We must remember that he had commerce 
also with the Romantics of his own time. We may get light on his 
connections with both the metaphysical style and that of the Ro- 
mantics from this passage: 


... this round sky-cleaving boat 

Which never strains its rocky beams; 

Whose timbers, as they silent float, 

Alps and Caucasus uprear, 

And the long Alleghanies here, 

And all town-sprinkled lands that be, 
Sailing through stars with all their history.’ 


We find here a precise and surprising image in the metaphysical 
manner; then this is gradually magnified into the grand, but vague, 
imagery of the last line, which is in the romantic style of the Words- 
worth who wrote of “old, unhappy, far-off things.” 

With the pnetry of George Herbert, Emerson’s has a strong kin- 
ship, which is apparent in an accurate use of simple, pure language, 
in exact and fastidious imagery, in a closeness to popular idiom, in 
aphoristic turn of phrase, in a tendency to moralize. The substance 


€ Works, IX, 137. s Ibid., IX, 192. 
“R, W. Emerson, Works, IX, 70. 
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of one of G. H. Palmer’s comments on Herbert’s ideals in poetry 
would apply equally well to Emerson’s: 


To Herbert poetry did not appeal primarily as a sensuous affair, rich in 
harmonious sounds and mental visualizations.... He has turned his 
back on the Spenserians and follows the new realistic and intellectual 
school of Donne, men whose minds are in revolt against graceful con- 
ventionalities, and whose ears are tired of “linked sweetness long drawn 
out.” What they seek is veracity, full individual experience, surprise, 
freshness of phrase, intellectual stimulus." 


We might say that Emerson, in his day, applied the “clothes-philos- 
ophy” to poetry. We remember that he wrote that the poet 


. shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number 


But mount to paradise 
By the stairway of surprise.?° 


But Emerson took his own advice so well that we find in his work 
nothing of Herbert’s marvelously varied meters and very little of 
Herbert’s exquisite sense of form. Yet his poem “Grace” shows a 
remarkable likeness to Herbert’s style. 


How much, preventing God, how much I owe 
To the defences thou hast round me set; 
Example, custom, fear, occasion slow,— 

These scorned bondmen were my parapet. 

J dare not peep over this parapet 

To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 
The depths to which I had descended, 

Had not these me against myself defended." 


In the Centenary Edition there is the following note on this poem: 


The Memoir of Margaret Fuller Ossolt was written by her friends, Rev. - 
James Freeman Clarke, Rev. William Henry Channing and Mr. Emer- 
son. Mr. Emerson, writing to Mr. Channing about their joint work, re- 
ferred to this poem thus:—‘For your mottoes to your chapter, I saw that 
the first had the infinite honor done it of being quoted to Herbert! The 


verses are mine,—Preventing God,’ etc.~—so I strike them out.’ 


The poem was published in the Dral of January, 1842.38 


G. H. Palmer, The Life and English Works of George Herbert (Boston, 1913), I, 124. 
* Works, IX, 121. “ Ibid., IX, 359. 3 Ibid., IX, 510. 
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The style of “Grace” is so distinctly Herbertian that it is little 
wonder Emerson’s friend attributed the poem to the Rector of Bem- 
erton. Two sources for “Grace” have been suggested. An article 
by Sampson Reed in The New Jersualem Magazine for September, 
1832, contains a similar argument, and furthermore Emerson com- 
mented favorably upon this article in his journal.*® But Mr. G. R. 
Elliott has found “what appears to be the original draft” of the 
poem written on the inside front cover of the first volume of Emer- 
son’s copy of A Selection from the English Prose Works of John Mil- 
ton (Boston, 1826), and he believes 


that the extraneous factor, in so far as there was any, that inspired the 
poem Grace was Milton. The doctrines of humility and grace go hand in 
hand, of course, through his writings and particularly the treatise On 
Christian Doctrine, the rediscovery and translation of which in the 1820's 
provided an acknowledged impetus for Emerson’s essay upon him.*° 


However justly Mr. Elliott may have estimated the effect upon Emer- 
son of the ideal of Milton, I do not think that the presence of the 
draft of “Grace” in a volume of Milton’s anti-episcopal pamphlets 
entitles us to seek a source in On Christian Doctrine, where, in any 
case, I fail to find the argument of the poem. Neither Mr. Elliott 
nor Mr. R. C. Pettigrew,** who repeats Mr. Elliott’s conclusions with- 
out criticism, has pointed out any passage where the argument of 
“Grace” occurs, and indeed there is nothing in the 1826 Milton 
which one might reasonably suppose to have inspired the poem. 
Since this is so, it seems a mistake to assume that Emerson took the 
idea from Milton. There is some reason to believe that Milton’s 
conviction was quite opposed to the thought in “Grace.”*? In my 


* 49 


® Journals, II, 517. See C. P. Hotson, “A Background for Emerson’s Poem ‘Grace’, 
The New England Quarterly, 1, 124-132 (April, 1928). Mr. Hotson’s idea that the title 
“Grace” is to be accounted for by Jonathan Edwards’s doctrine of common grace seems far- 
fetched. . 

G. R. Elliott, “On Emerson's ‘Grace’ and ‘Self-Reliance’, The New England Quar- 
terly, Il, 102 (Jan., 1929). Opening his essay (originally a lecture) on Milton with the 
remark that the discovery of “the treatise Of the Christian Doctrine, in 1823, drew a sud- 
den attention to his name,” Emerson continues, “But the new-found book having in itself 
less attraction than any other work of Milton, the curiosity of the public as quickly sub- 
sided .. .” (Works, XII, 247). Since Emerson’s lecture on Milton was not given until 
Feb., 1835, it is hard to believe that the rediscovery of On Christian Doctrine provided any 
impetus for it. 

€ See his article “Emerson and Milton,” American Literature, Ul, 57-58 (March, 1931). 

“ Consider, for example, this passage from Areopagitica: “Many there be that complain 
of Divine Providence for suffering Adam to transgress, Foolish tongues! When God gave 
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opinion, the presence of the draft of “Grace” in the volume of Mil- 
ton is a purely coincidental circumstance. Emerson might well 
have fished the book out of his pocket for want of other writing 
material, while taking a walk, in order to set down the verses he 
had composed. 

Mr. Elliott remarks that “the formal movement and imagery 
of ‘Grace,’ so exceptional in Emerson’s verse, are reminiscent of 
the Miltonic, or at least the seventeenth-century style,” and the 
poem reminds him of Milton’s sonnet “On His Being Arrived to 
the Age of Twenty-three.’”** In such a case one can only offer his 
own impression for what it may be worth; but just as certainly as 
I am not reminded of Milton’s sonnet when I read “Grace,” I am 
reminded, not only of the seventeenth-century style, but specifically 
of Herbert’s “Sinne” (“Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us 
round!”). Since both “Grace” and “Sinne” contain the same image 
of defenses prepared by God, while there is no such image in the ex- 
cerpts quoted by Mr. Hotson from the article by Sampson Reed, I 
consider Herbert an “extraneous factor” quite as likely as Reed, and 
infinitely more likely than Milton. 

To proceed, we find that in a passage such as 


The shining pebble of the pond, 
Thou inscribest with a bond, 

In thy momentary play, 

Would bankrupt nature to repay,** 


Emerson dares to use the vocabulary of business, which has little 
imaginative value; and the image is like a condensed metaphysical 
conceit, the force of which, according to Mr. Williamson, “comes 
from its ability to conjure a powerful metaphorical relation out of 
a minor term of little poetic connotation.” + 

It may be objected that Emerson’s image is not particularly pow- 
erful, but it cannot be denied that it gives a certain pungent sur- 
prise. And in this it is like the common run of metaphysical images. 
him reason, he gave him freedom to choose; for reason is but choosing, . . . God there- 
fore left him free, set before him a provoking object, ever almost in his eyes; herein con- 
sisted his merit, herein the right of his reward, the praise of his abstinence. Wherefore 
did he create passions within us, pleasures round about us, but that these rightly tem- 
pered are the very ingredients of virtue?” (4 Selection from the Prose Werks of John 


Milton, Boston, 1826, Il, 40-41). 
“Elliott, op. cit., p. 102. “ Works, IX, 88. * Williamson, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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Critics have been too ready to cite a few supreme examples to de- 
monstrate the quality of metaphysical conceits, which are for the 
most part, after all, not so powerful as they are pungent. I should 
say that the imaginative quality of the figure I have just quoted is 
similar to that found in Herbert, and that the same is true of the 
following verses of Emerson: 

Immensely curious whether you 

Still are rulers, or Mildew.*® 


The lord is hay, the peasant grass, 
One dry, and one the living tree.*" | 


I await the bard and sage, 
Who, in large thoughts, like fair pearl-seed, 
Shall string Monadnoc like a bead.*8 


This last figure is reminiscent of Herbert’s: 
gu 


The fleet Astronomer can bore 
And thred the spheres with his quick-piercing minde.*® 


As we find passages in Emerson which remind us of Herbert, so in 
Herbert we may find verses which seem Emersonian, for example: 


I am no link of thy great chain, 
But all my companie is a weed.°° 


Nothing hath got so farre 

But Man hath caught and kept it as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest starre. 
He is in little all the sphere. 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Finde their acquaintance there.®* 


Mark how the fire in flints doth quiet lie, 
Content and warm ritself alone; 

But where it would appeare to others’ eye, 
Without a knock it never shone.®” 


At the close of his sonnet “Love” (I), protesting against secular 
love poetry, Herbert wrote: 


“£ Works, IX, 26. “' thid., IX, 49. 
# Thid., IX, 70. oG, Herbert, English Works, III, 133. 
© Thid., Il, 349. & Thid., I, 219. 


= Thid., Il, 353. 
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Who sings thy praise? Onely a skarf or glove 


Doth warm our hands and make them write of love.®? 


Emerson has an echo of this figure in “The Celestial Love”: 


Not with scarfs or perfumed gloves 
Do these celebrate their loves.5* 


Such lines as the following: 


As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to world the godhead changes; 
As the sheep go feeding in the waste, 

From form to form He maketh haste; 

This vault which glows immense with light 
Is the inn where he lodges for a night. 
What recks such Traveller if the bowers 
Which bloom and fade like meadow flowers 
A bunch of fragrant lilies be, 

Or the stars of eternity ?>® 


show the metaphysical quality of Emerson’s poetry at its best. This 
method of using a series of radical images to illustrate one idea 
is characteristic of many of Herbert’s poems, as for example, “Grace,” 
“Employment,” “Sunday,” “Vanitie,’ and “Man.” The last six 
lines I have quoted might easily have been written by Herbert, pos- 
sibly by Vaughan. 

Mr. Wells has noted that the radical image “is a common re- 
sort of the mystic”; and Emerson used radical imagery most 
when he was trying to express his mystic sense of the unity of things. 
The poem “Spiritual Laws” is very metaphysical: 

The living Heaven thy prayers respect, 
House at once and architect, 
Quarrying man’s rejected hours, 

Builds therewith eternal towers. 


And, by the famous might that lurks 

In reaction and recoil, 

Makes flame to freeze and ice to boil; 
Forging, through swart arms of Offence, 
The silver seat of Innocence.5? 


5 Thid., Il, 83. * Works, IX, 117. 5 Ibid., IX, 59. 
H, W. Wells, op. cit., p. 131. 7 Works, IX, 275. 
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It is this attempt to express his faith in the absolute unity underlying 
all phenomena which leads Emerson to draw together incongru- 
ities and to balance contraries. In “Uriel,” for the same purpose, he 
uses a figure similar to that we have just noticed: 


In vain produced, all rays return; 
Evil will bless, and ice will burn.58 


And in “The Bohemian Hymn” he says, 


. . . the Universal Friend 
Doth as far transcend 
An angel as a worm”? 


The ability to balance contraries and to entertain simultaneously 
dissimilar and incongruous ideas and emotions was Donne’s par 
excellence. Though Emerson has this ability to some extent, he 
never pushes sudden contrasts of dissimilar associations as far as 
Donne does.®° Perhaps the best instance of this tendency in Emer- 
son is the following, from “Monadnoc”: 

None so backward in the troop, 


But knows the sun-creating sound, 
And, though a pyramid, will bound.* 


In the following passages from “The Poet” Emerson uses the meta- 
physical technique in a way which suggests the manner of Donne: 


But oh, to see his solar eyes 

Like meteors which chose their way 
And rived the dark like a new day! 
Not lazy grazing on all they saw, 
Each chimney-pot and cottage door, 
Farm-gear and village picket-fence, 
But, feeding on magnificence, 

They bounded to the horizon’s edge 
And searched with the stin’s privilege. 
... the stars are glowing wheels, 
Giddy with motion Nature reels, 


Works, IX, 14. = Ibid., IX, 359. 

Certainly he never gives us any “metaphysical shudders”; but as nearly as I can de- 
termine, the “metaphysical shudder,” which Mr. Williamson feels so keenly, occurs only 
in connection with the theme of Death, which was uncongenial to such an optimist as 
Emerson. 

"| Works, IX, 69. 
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Sun, moon, man, undulate and stream, 
The mountains melt, the solids seem, 
Change acts, reacts; back, forward hurled, 
And pause were palsy to the world.” 


It is when he attempts to find imagery to express his Heraclitan 
idea of the universe that Emerson approaches nearest Donne. The 
last line quoted seems particularly like Donne. 

“Threnody,” Emerson’s noted elegy, has passages which are in 
the vein of seventeenth-century elegy. I have in mind especially 
the first part, where Emerson argues that the world was not yet per- 
fect enough to match the superlative qualities of his child. 


Perchance not he but Nature ailed, 

The world and not the infant failed. 

It was not ripe yet to sustain 

A genius of so fine a strain, 

Who gazed upon the sun and moon 

As if he came unto his own, 

And, pregnant with his grander thought, 
Brought the old order into doubt. 

His beauty once their beauty tried; 
They could not feed him, and he died. 


{ll day which made this beauty waste, 
Plight broken, this high face defaced! 


Covetous death bereaved us all, 
To aggrandize one funeral.®* 


The second part of the poem contains some lines which may pos- 
sibly have come into being because Emerson’s imagination had 
been fertilized by Donne’s “First Anniversary”: 


Wilt thou freeze love’s tidal flow, 

Whose streams through Nature circling go? 
Nail the wild star to its track 

On the half-climbed zodiac? 


. . many-seeming life is one,— 
Wilt thou transfix and make it none?® 
© Ibid., IX, 311, 315. S Works, IX, 153. 4 Thid., IX, 156. 
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And Donne: 


They have impal’d within a Zodiake 

The free-borne Sun... . 

So, of the Starres which boast that they doe runne 
In circle still, none ends where he begun.® 


One would not wish, of course, to press strongly this very general 
resemblance. 

Emerson, like Donne, drew upon a wide range of subjects. was 
alert to perceive likenesses among them, fused in imagination such 
varied materials as nature, science, religion, philosophy, and popular 
lore. But he differs most from a metaphysical poet like Donne in 
that he never analyzes states of feeling. Emerson’s method, as O. W. 
Firkins has well said, “consists in the immediate capture, and the 
continuous recapture, of the whole.”®® 

Therefore, we do not find in Emerson the argumentative, syllo- 
gistic type of poem, of which Donne was master. He will make an 
afirmation of his feeling in as many ways as possible, but will very 
seldom expand any single image. After Emerson, in a moment of 
inspiration, had perceived a law, natural or moral, there remained 
for him only to state and restate it in parable, as many times as whim 
might dictate or virtuosity permit. I do not mean to say that Emer- 
son piles up figures for their own sake; his figures are usually sub- 
servient to his thought. But he is impatient of any one figure, and 
is always darting after another with which to affirm the same law. 
He does not wish to argue out each point; a mystic, unassailed by 
doubts, he prefers to express only his conclusions, caring little for 
any logical steps by which they are obtained. Indeed, with his in- 
sistence upon intuition, he would deny that they were either neces- 
sary or desirable. This accounts for the redundance the reader often 
feels in his poems, and the “grittiness” in both his verse and prose. 
It accounts also for the fact that his poems make an utterly different 
impression from those of Donne, however similar they may be in 
some particulars. 

As early as 1828 Emerson gave high praise to Marvell; and I be- 
lieve it most likely that it is from Marvell, if from any poet, that he 


“John Donne, Complete Poetry and Selected Prose (London and New York, 1930), 
p. 204. 
*O, W. Firkins, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1915), p. 281. 
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took over the four-beat line in which so much of his poetry is writ- 
ten. He was fond of Scott and Byron also, but his tetrameter couplets 
are much more like Marvell’s than like theirs. The following 
passages will, I believe, illustrate the Marvellian flavor of these 
couplets. 


Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles.®* 


The wide lake, edged with sand and grass, 
Was burnished to a floor of glass, 


Painted with shadows green and proud 
Of the trees and of the cloud.®8 


On him the light of star and moon 
Shall fall with purer radiance down; 
All constellations of the sky 

Shed their virtue through his eye. 
Him Nature giveth for defence 

His formidable innocence;®* 


When trellised grapes their flowers unmask, 
And the new-born tendrils twine, 
The old wine darkling in the cask 


Feels the bloom on the living vine. 


Hither rolls the storm of heat; 

I feel its finer billows beat 

Like a sea which me infolds; 

Heat with viewless fingers moulds, 
Swells, and mellows, and matures, 
Paints and flavors, and allures, 
Bird and brier inly warms, 

Still enriches and transforms,’°® 


Works, IX, 7. “ Thid., IX, 47. 
® Ibid., IX, 51, 56. ™ Ibid., IX, 166, 170. 
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I feel that these lines which I shall quote from Marvell have a 
quality strikingly similar to that of Emerson’s. 


But I, retiring from the flood, 

Take sanctuary in the wood; 

And, while it lasts, myself embark 
In this yet green, yet growing ark, 
Where the first carpenter might best 
Fit timber for his keel have pressed. 


The arching boughs unite between 
The columns of the temple green, 
And underneath the winged quires 
Echo about their tuned fires. 


Thrice happy he, who, not mistook, 
Hath read in Nature’s mystic book! 
And see how chances better wit 
Could with a mask my studies hit! 
The oak-leaves me embroider all, 
Between which caterpillars crawl; 
And ivy, with familiar trails, 


Me licks and clasps, and curls and hales.7° 


I do not doubt that when he wrote “Woodnotes?” and “May-Day” 
Emerson had in the back of his mind such poems as Marvell’s “Upon 
Appleton House” and “The Garden.” 

As everyone knows, “green” is Marvell’s favorite adjective. It 
is not so prominent in Emerson’s poetry, but he uses it twenty-six 
times—and it is prominent in “May-Day,” the most Marvellian of 
his poems. Consider such lines as these: 


The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Grass with green flag half-mast high.” 


wa Andrew Marvell, Poems (New York, 1898), “Upon Appleton House,” lines 481-486, 
509-512, 583-590. Compare also lines 289-296, 369-376, 561-582, 689-696; “The Garden,” 
stanzas 5 and g. Pierre Legouis feels that there are resemblances between “Upon Appleton 
House” and “Woodnotes,” and O. W. Holmes detected a Marvellian influence upon Emer- 
son. Cf. P. Legouis, André Marvell, poète, puritain, patriote (Paris and London, 1928), p. 
441, note 83. 

n Works, IX, 39-40. 
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To the green-haired forest free.” 


Through these green tents, by eldest Nature dressed, 
He roamed... .% 


One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 
Declares the close of its green century.** 


Whether or not a person in Emerson’s generation, unfamiliar with 
Marvell, might write such verses, “green” here has the same striking 
effect that Marvell obtained with the word. 

These Marvellian passages show the lightness and exuberance of 
fancy which Emerson could sometimes command. There are other 
figures, too, in his poetry, which might have been written by Mar- 
vell. For example, he calls the humble-bee “thou animated torrid- 
zone.” And not only the figures, but the structure of the follow- 
ing passage seem characteristic of Marvell. Emerson is describing 
the eyes of Cupid: 

He rolls them with delighted motion, 
Joy-tides swell their mimic ocean. 

Yet holds he them with tautest rein, 
That they may seize and entertain 

The glance that to their glance opposes, 
Like fiery honey sucked from roses. 

He palmistry can understand, 

Imbibing virtue by his hand 


As if it were a living root.’ 


In passages such as these there is “wit” with a certain touch of the 
fantastic, more nearly akin to the style of Marvell than to that of 
any other poet. This quality is exhibited also in the lines: 

Man was made of social earth, — 

Child and brother from his birth, 

Tethered by a liquid cord 

Of blood through veins of kindred poured.** 


In “Manners” Emerson says a mortal who is dazzled by “Grace, 
Beauty and Caprice” 

. » » looketh seldom in their face, 

His eyes explore the ground,— 


a Thid., IX, 15. “3 bid., IX, 46. 1 Thid., IX, 45. 
™ Ibid., YX, 38. ® Works, IX, 105. ™ Thid., IX, 109. 
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The green grass is a looking-glass 
Whereon their traits are found.” 


It may be that here he is adapting to his own uses a figure which was 
twice employed by Marvell, as in “The Mower’s Song”: 


My mind was once the true survey 
Of all these meadows fresh and gay, 
And in the greenness of the grass 
Did see its hopes as in a glass;7° 


and in “Upon Appleton House,” where he says of the cattle: 


They seem within the polished grass 
A landscape drawn in looking-glass.®° 


It is especially in the poems in which he expresses his delight in 
nature for its own sake that Emerson falls into the Marvellian style. 
More frequently his nature poems bear a burden of philosophy which 
makes this daintier Pegasus bog down. Although Emerson observes 
nature much more closely than Marvell, he often treats it in the 
older, artificial, literary way. When he gives his fancy free rein, it 
is likely to prance with rather fantastic, Marvellian steps; but he 
is too impatient a versifier ever to master the elegant, enameled, 
consciously mannered style of Marvell. 

To return now, in conclusion, to the critics with whom we started 
out. We can agree that, while they brought too many names into 
their comparison, the general impression they voiced is correct. We 
find, then, that with the Elizabethan poets, Jonson, Crashaw, Milton 
—and Carew, Vaughan,** and Lord Herbert, whom our critics did 
not mention—Emerson has no discernible affinity; and that Emer- 
son’s poetry, not in general, but in numerous individual passages, 
resembles slightly that of Donne and Cowley,” and strongly, that 


78 Ibid., IX, 277. Marvell, op. cit., p. go. = Thid., p. 21. 

“It seems a little surprising that Emerson did not find Vaughan more congenial; but 
the only reference to him in the reading-lists is very late (1861), and Emerson included 
in Parnassus nothing of Vaughan’s save the well-known “Retreat.” Perhaps Vaughan’s 
poems were not easily accessible. After 1655 Silex Scintillans was not reprinted until 1847, 
when Pickering brought out an edition in London. This was followed by a Boston edi- 
tion (Little, Brown) in 1856, and by another London edition (Bell and Daddy) in 1858. 

In justice to Mr. Perry we should remind ourselves that he did not state explicitly 
that Emerson’s poetry resembles that of Donne, Cowley, and Crashaw. But it seems 
rather strange that he should believe that too much reading of these poets would make 
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of Herbert and Marvell. We feel that his affiliation with these poets 
is in some degree responsible for the tonicity of many of his poems, 
which makes them stand out above the lax and wordy productions 
of his contemporaries. 


Emerson “so incoherent, so wistful, so tantalizing.” These qualities may be applied to 
much of Crashaw’s work; but Emerson differs particularly from Donne and Cowley in 
that he does not write close-knit, syllogistic poems such as theirs. It may require con- 
siderable agility to follow Emerson from one image to another, as from one ledge to 
another down a mountain, but it is not the same agility we need to follow Donne and 
Cowley along their narrow, twisting paths of logic. 


EMERSON IN LONDON AND THE LONDON 
LECTURES 


TOWNSEND SCUDDER, III 
Swarthmore College 


FTER COMPLETING his ambitious and arduous lecture tour 
of 1847-1848 in the North of England and in Scotland,’ Emer- 
son was in no mood to accept further engagements to speak. Weary 
from the efforts of his strenuous campaign in the provinces, he ap- 
parently would have been perfectly satisfied to give no lectures at 
all in London.” In spite of the fact that Carlyle, even before Emer- 
son set foot on English soil, had promised his American friend an 
audience of British aristocracy in the city, and had advised him that 
the season for speaking there was during April and May,’ the 
prospect evidently did not seem sufficiently alluring. Emerson had 
the impression that abstract thought might not be favorably re- 
ceived by metropolitan audiences.* Indeed the times themselves, 
because of the disturbed political situation throughout Europe, were 
unpropitious for the success of such apparently inconsequential things 
as lectures.” 
When Emerson arrived in London on Thursday, March 2,° his 
real wish was to remain a sight-seer’ an observer of London’s multi- 


*For a study of this lecture tour, see my article “Emerson’s British Lecture Tour, 
1847-1848,” of which Part I appeared in American Literature, VU, 15-36 (March, 1935), 
Part Il in American Literature, VII, 166-180 (May, 1935). 

2In a letter to his brother William, London, March 9, 1848, Emerson wrote: “It is un- 
certain whether I shall read any more lectures, which are sometimes pounds of flesh. If 
I am properly asked, I shall attempt it, but not I think at the Societies, & I shal! not volun- 
teer” (from a letter in the Widener Library, soon to appear in Professor Rusk’s edition 
of Emerson's correspondence). 

"See The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. C. E. 
Norton (Boston, 1883), II, 123-124. —- 

*See J. E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), Il, 555-557. 

° "This fact is emphasized by Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, June 10, 1848; and 
The Critic and London Literary Journal, Aug. 1, 1851, pp. 347-348. 

° Although the editors of the Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (VII, 402) give March 
1 as the day of Emerson’s arrival, his carefully kept expense accounts (Emerson Memorial 
Association) would seem to indicate that the actual date was March 2. 

TOn Nov. 1, 1847, Emerson had written to his mother: “London certainly offers me 
brilliant spectacles & the acquaintance of very desirable persons, & after I have fulfilled my 
northern engagements, I shall go there & see if I can live in it a little” (quoted through the 
kindness of the Emerson Memorial Association and Professor Rusk). 
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farious interests and activities. He spent his first night in town at 
the Euston Hotel, and on the following day took up lodgings in the 
house of his British publisher, John Chapman, at No. 142 Strand, 
which became his headquarters during his entire stay in the city.° 
His curiosity about the London social season had prompted him to 
arrive at the height of it,® but he was probably rather surprised to 
discover how quickly a stranger, possessing some reputation and 
properly introduced, could be taken up by society and included in 
the round of breakfasts, dinners, and soirées which formed a large 
yart of the activities of the season. George Bancroft, American Am- 
bassador, and his gracious wife, saw to it that the American essayist 
was successfully launched in the sea of affairs, and to this end they 
gave a dinner in his honor on Tuesday, March 14.*°° Among the 
persons invited were Macaulay, Mr. and Mrs. Milman, Lord Mor- 
peth, Monckton Milnes, Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, and his wife, Sir William and Lady Moles- 
worth, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lyell, Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, and 
Thomas Carlyle.” 

The ice was now broken, and from this day on, Emerson was in 
constant demand as a guest at various social functions.’* Indeed, 
he found himself in a whirl of engagements which quite over- 
whelmed him. In general, scrupulously careful to list appointments 
in his engagement calendar, and to enter his daily expenditures, he 
now permitted these records to fall into confusion, in marked con- 
trast to his practice while on the lecture tour in the North. 

That Emerson succeeded in combining other activities with his 
participation in the affairs of the London season gives further proof 
of his remarkable energy. It was his practice to devote the morn- 
ings to writing, for he was now engaged in the task of recording 


* Expense account and Journals, VII, 402. 

° His anxiety lest he miss the London season is revealed in the following letter to Wil- 
liam Emerson, dated Jan. 28, 1848: “I have tried ta end my journeys & go to London, 
but the great London months are April & May, so I am assured I am in time” (MS. in 
Widener Library, Cambridge, Mass.). 

See Elizabeth Bancroft, Letters from England (London, 1904), p. 167. 

2 Ibid., pp. 167-169; M. A. DeWolfe Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft, 
TI, 13; Cabot, Memoir, II, 528. 

™ An excellent picture of Emerson’s social activities in London is furnished in his letter 
‘to Samuel Gray Ward on March 20, 1848 (Letters from Ralph Waldo Emerson to a Friend, 
Boston, 1899, pp. 66-70). See also Cabot, Memoir, II, 526-541, 546-556; Journals, VII, 
401-450, 476-489. 
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his impressions of England in his notebooks.4* The afternoons, 
other engagements permitting, were given over to attendance at 
lectures, visits to museums and clubs, and the evenings to the theater 
or opera.** 

His keen interest in the scientific progress of the age is illustrated 
by his availing himself of every opportunity to meet men of science, 
to hear their lectures, and to inspect the museums over which they 
had jurisdiction. For instance, he attended a course of lectures by 
Richard Owen at the Royal College of Surgeons.15 He was pres- 
ent at meetings of the Geological Society, where he heard speeches 
by such eminent men of science as William Benjamin Carpenter, the 
physiologist and naturalist, Dr. Edward Forbes, of the Geological 
Survey, Sir Charles Lyell, the geologist, and Dr. Daubeny, the bo- 
tanical professor at Oxford.** Furthermore, at the invitation of 
the president, Sir Henry Delabeche, he was a guest at a dinner of 
the Society, where he had additional opportunity of listening to dis- 
courses by various distinguished scientists.’ At the Royal Institute 
he heard Faraday speak,*® and also attended a lecture there by Dr. 
Carpenter.*® The mysteries of the Hunterian Museum were revealed 
to him, for Richard Owen himself, its curator, undertook to guide 
him on a tour of inspection.’ His interest was further engaged by 
a visit to Kew Gardens in the company of Sir William Hooker,” 
the director, and he had the privilege of a personally conducted tour 
of the Greek Remains in the British Museum with Sir Charles Fel- 
lowes, authority on Greek sculpture.” He saw the great library of 
the Museum under the guidance of Panizzi, Keeper of the Printed 
Books,” and was shown the engravings in the print room by Co- 
ventry Patmore, at the time a sub-librarian.** Nor were his in- 
structive experiences at an end after these adventures, since Dr. Car- 


A. Ireland, Ralph Waldo Emerson (2nd ed., London, 1882), p. 201. 

“ Engagement calendar and expense accounts (Emerson Memorial Association). 
% Journals, VII, 420-421. 

18 Cabot, Memoir, Il, 528-529. 

1 Thid., Il, 534-535. 

18 A, Ireland, Ralph Waldo Emerson (2nd ed., London, 1882), pp. 204-205. 
W Cabot, Memoir, Il, 539. 

2R. W. Emerson, English Traits, Centenary Ed., V, 293. 

* Ibid., p. 293; Cabot, Memoir, II, 538. 

* English Traits, p. 293; Cabot, Memoir, Il, 536; Journals, VII, 435. 

2 Tournals, VIL, 433-434- 

* Cabot, Memoir, U, 536; Journals, VU, 433-434. 
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penter exhibited to him the wonders revealed by the scientist’s micro- 
scope and Sir Henry Delabeche did the honors of the Geological 
Museum.”® “The literature of England, of course, I could not see 
nearer by coming here; but science is better known & more ad- 
mirable as seen in the Geological Society, the Royal Institution, 
[and] the Royal College of Surgeons.””° 

Emerson permitted little to escape him in the vast field of attrac- 
tions offered to the London visitor, and he was afforded opportuni- 
ties to see them unusual for a stranger. In a letter home he reports 
that he has been visiting some of the great picture galleries,”’ but 
what is perhaps more to the point is that he was accorded privileges 
not generally available. He breakfasted with Clarkson Stanfield, 
the artist, who showed him some of his paintings,?* and later was 
taken by Richard Owen, who was a friend of Turner, to see some 
of that master’s pictures in the possession of B. G. Windus at Tot- 
tenham.*® He did not allow the paintings of the year to escape his 
notice, for he attended the annual exhibition of the Academy.*° 

At Carlyle’s suggestion he attended a Chartist gathering in Na- 
tional Hall, Holborn, and the fervor of the crowd reminded him of 
Abolitionist meetings at home.** He listened to the deliberations of 
a more orderly assemblage as well, since the kindness of George Ban- 
croft procured him admission to a session of Parliament.** 

For lighter diversion, the. American traveler went several times 
to theatrical performances and on one occasion saw Macready and 
Mrs. Butler play at the Princess Theater in a Shakespearean engage- 
ment.” If his rather chaotic expense account for the month of 
March may be taken as proof, he also attended several productions 
at the French Theater. At the opera, he heard Grisi and Alboni 
sing.” 

But Emerson could not so easily dodge his vocation. Once the 
American lecturer had taken up temporary residence in the city, his 


Z A. Ireland, Ralph Waldo Emerson (and ed., London, 1882), pp. 204-205. 
* Quoted from a letter of Emerson to Margaret Fuller, April 25, 1848 (courtesy of the 
Emerson Memorial Association and Professor Rusk). 


* Cabot, Memoir, II, 539. 8 Ibid., Il, $53; Journals, VII, 479. 
2 Cabot, Memoir, II, 553; Journals, VII, 481-482., ™ Journals, VII, 488. 
*! Cabot, Memoir, II, 527; Journals, VIL, 414. "2 Cabot, Memoir, Il, 526. 


= Cabot, Memoir, Il, 531; F. A. Kemble, Records of Later Life (London, 1882), II, 
359- i 
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friends there were unwilling to forfeit the chance of hearing him. 
Presently a group of his London acquaintances drew up the follow- 
ing petition requesting him to lecture: 


To Ralph Waldo Emerson Esq. 
London April 1848 

Dear Sir 

We, the undersigned, being desirous of the gratification of hearing 
from you a course of lectures in London, hereby unite in respectfully re- 
questing you to comply with our wishes, (which we feel confident are 
participated in by a large number of persons) by appointing a time for 
the purpose, in order that the requisite arrangements may be made.*® 


The petition bore the signatures of Thomas Carlyle, E. R. Lytton, 
B. W. Procter, and Charles Dickens. What was there for the re- 
cipient to do but to accept? He acquiesced, and arrangements were 
soon made for the first course of London lectures—that before the 
Literary and Scientific Institution. 

After a brief excursion to Oxford®® anda longer visit to 
France,?? Emerson returned on June 3°° to assume, for the second 
time in England, the rôle of a public speaker and man of letters from 
America addressing British audiences. 

The six lectures comprising the series before the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, to be delivered afternoons at four o’clock, bore 
the course title of “The Mind and Manners of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.”°® The first discourse, on “Powers and Laws of Thought,” 
given on Tuesday, June 6, was followed, two days later, on June 8, 
by a lecture on “The Relation of the Intellect to Natural Science.’ 
“Tendencies and Duties of Men of Thought,” delivered on Saturday, 
June x0, and “Politics and Socialism” on Tuesday, June 13, comprised 
the third and the fourth of the series.4* The fifth and sixth, given 
respectively on Thursday, June 15, and Saturday, June 17, were en- 
titled “Poetry and Eloquence” and “Natural Aristocracy,’*” the last- 
named a lecture given once before, at Edinburgh.**® Numerous peo- 
ple of distinction, or of social importance, took advantage of this se- 
ries in order to see and hear the American essayist, but as the fee for 


MS. in the John Forster collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

% Cabot, Memoir, Il, 533. “Journals, VII, 450-474. 
“Expense account, Emerson Memorial Association. "The Times, June 5, 1848. 
“ Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, June 10, 1848.  “ Ibid., June 17, 1848. 

“ Thid., June 24, 1848. E Cabot, II, 518. 
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a course ticket was one guinea,** a price too dear for many persons 
who might otherwise have wished to attend, the lecturer, as will 
be seen, was urged to give another series at popular prices. When 
his consent was obtained, arrangements were made for three dis- 
courses, to be given in Exeter Hall, under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Early Closing Association,*® an organization the object of 
which was “to destroy the thoughtless but most hurtful custom of 
evening shopping, thereby removing the only obstacle to early clos- 
ing.” The proceeds from these lectures were to be devoted to the 
cause for which the Association stood.** In compliance with the 
suggestion that the charge of admission be reasonable, prices of 
tickets were very moderate. For five shillings one could obtain a 
reserved seat in the best section for the entire series. Slightly less 
desirable places could be had at three shillings, while a two-shilling 
ticket gained general admission for the holder to the hall or to the 
gallery. Tickets for a single lecture, in these three gradations, were 
priced at two ‘shillings and sixpence, one shilling and sixpence, and 
one shilling.*® 

The subject of the first of these lectures, delivered on Friday 
evening, June 23, at eight o'clock, was “Napoleon,”** while the topic 
for the next, on Tuesday evening, June 27, was “Domestic Life.”®° 
At the close of the second discourse, a member of the Association 
made a lengthy appeal to the audience in which he requested their 
support for the early closing movement.°* The third lecture was 
on Shakespeare." Monckton Milnes, as chairman, brought the 
evening to a close with a speech of thanks to the lecturer.” 

During the period of the Exeter Hall series, Emerson, at eight 
o'clock on the evening of June 26, delivered a seventh discourse be- 
fore the Literary and Scientific Institution at Portman Square.’ This 
lecture, which was in the nature of an additional one to the first 


“ The Times, June 5, 1848. 

* Ibid., June 17, 1848. This organization had solicited Emerson’s services as long ago 
as Jan., 1848. In a letter from Manchester, dated Jan. 28, 1848, Emerson wrote to his 
brother William: “Yesterday I had an application from the ‘Early Closing’ movement to 
come to London & deliver three lectures for them! ‘Mr. E. might make his own terms’ ” 
(MS. in Harvard Library). 

“The Daily News, June 29, 1848. “The Times, June 23, 1848. 

® Ibid., June 17, 1848. 

“ Ibid., Jane 17, 1848; The Athenaeum, June 24, 1848: The Era, June 25, 1848. 

= The Sun, June 28, 1848. 5i The Globe, June 28, 1848. 

= The Weekly Times, July 9, 1848. © The British Banner, July 12, 1848, p. 487. 
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course of six, was on the subject of “The Superlative in Manners 
and Literature.”°* 

True to Carlyle’s promise, the audiences which attended the first 
course were composed largely of the literary and social aristocracy 
of the metropolis. In fact the list of names reads like an account 
of a reception, for among the notabilities present to hear Emerson 
speak were the Duke of Argyll, Lord Morpeth, Lady Byron and 
her daughter Ada (Lady Lovelace), Lord Lovelace, the Duchess of 
Sutherland and her daughters, Lady Ashburton, Monckton Milnes, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, Thackeray, Thomas and Jane Carlyle, Dr. 
John Carlyle, William and Mary Howitt, Douglas Jerrold, John 
Forster, Goodwyn Barmby, Miss Hennell, J. A. Froude, Mrs. Ban- 
croft, Arthur Helps, Mrs. Jameson, B. W. Procter, Alexander Ire- 
land, J. G. Wilkinson, W. B. Hodgson, Sir Charles Lyell, and Mary 
Cowden Clarke. 

It is noteworthy that Alexander Ireland, Emerson’s sponsor and 
chief agent in the recently concluded lecture tour, manifested his 
continued enthusiasm and support by following the lecturer to the 
city, although he had nothing to do with the arrangements which 
led to the discourses in London. 

Among so many persons with literary instincts and pretensions 
there were almost certain to be some who would record their im- 
pressions, and such was indeed the case, for Carlyle himself, Alex- 
ander Ireland, Henry Crabb Robinson, and the Duke of Argyll have 
each left an opinion of these lectures. Their comments, possibly 
even more effectively than would criticisms in the newspapers, serve 
to reveal the varied reactions of the imposing audience. Carlyle’s 
expression of his opinion is already almost too well-known to need 


“See The Times, June 26, 1848. Cabot, in Appendix F, “Chronological List of Lec- 
tures and Addresses,” makes practically no attempt to list the lectures delivered in England 
and Scotland. But he does give a list of the London lectures (see Memoir, H, 753). How- 
ever, Cabot was not sure that a seventh lecture was given at Portman Square (op. cit., Il, 
562). It is now clear that such a lecture was delivered. While the announcement in The 
Times appeared on the day of the delivery of the discourse, and therefore may not be ac- 
cepted as absolute proof, a letter from Emerson to his brother establishes the fact of the 
lecture’s delivery (Ralph Waldo Emerson to William Emerson, July 27, 1848—MS. in 


Harvard Library). 


This is a composite list compiled from the following sources: Cabot, Memoir, II, 548; 
The Critic, Aug. 1, 1851, p. 348; The Manchester Guardian, Dec. 3, 1889; A. Ireland, 
Emerson (and ed., London, 1882), pp. 31-52; Journals, VII, 478; J. A. Froude, Carlyle in 
London (New York, 1884), I, 375; Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, June 10, 1848. 
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repeating. He was at this period of his life no zealot for abstractions, 
and it was only natural that he felt his friend’s words to be “rather 
moonshiny.”°® As was his habit, once he had coined a good phrase, 
he was not above repeating it, and in a letter to his sister Jean Ait- 
ken, he gave this further indication of his lack of enthusiasm: “I 
attended all of Emerson’s lectures here,—pleasant moonshiny dis- 
courses, delivered to a rather vapid miscellany of persons (friends 
of humanity, chiefly), and was not much grieved at the ending of 
them.”*’ In fact, so strong was his feeling that he found it embar- 
rassing to praise Emerson on the score of the lectures.”* 

On the other hand, Alexander Ireland was unstinting of his ad- 
miration for the speaker’s courage and independence. 


Not a few of his aristocratic audience must have winced under some of 
his keen and searching reminders of duty. He uttered his convictions 
with a daring independence, and gave his judgments with a decisiveness 
of tone and earnest solemnity of manner which might have put kings in- 
fear.”” 


Still different from the reactions of these two men were the feel- 
ings which the performance excited in Henry Crabb Robinson—the 
man who had observed so many important events in his long life, 
and who was not incapable of falling asleep in the midst of them. 
By numerous comments in his diary, and in his letters at the time, his 
reactions to the Portman Square lectures are clearly enough revealed. 


Tuesday I heard Emerson's first lecture on the Laws of Thought— 
One of those rhapsodical exercises of mind like those of Coleridge in his 
table talk that [sic] & of Carlyle in his lectures which leave a dreamy sense 
of pleasure, not easy to analyse or render an account of.®° 


I could not keep awake as I never can over sermons. The lecture was 
full of sparkling thoughts and naivetes, but I brought away with me only 
this one thought—that the laws of thought were the same as the laws of 


J, A. Froude, Carlyle in London (New York, 1884), I, 375. 

S T. Carlyle to his sister Jean Aitken, Chelsea, July 19, 1848 (National Library, Scot- 
land). 

°F, Espinasse, Literary Recollections (New York, 1893), pp. 163-164. 

= A. Ireland, Emerson (2nd ed., London, 1882), pp. 51-52. 

H, C. Robinson to his brother Thomas Robinson, June 9 and to, 1848 (Dr. Williams's 
Library, London). The following citations from Robinson are also from material in the 
same repository. 
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the natural world—there being a system of analogues as I should say in 
rerum natura b! 


I went to Emerson’s 3rd lecture which pleased me far better than the first 
—yet my memory is so bad that I can report nothing of what I heard. 
The most remarkable point he urged was the high dignity of Instinct. 
—His manner was very impressive occasionally, but in general feeble.® 


I heard Emerson’s 4th lecture which was full of brilliant thoughts, but I 
was unable to connect them. He praised Owen and called Fourier a great 
man; yet he seemed to speak of all their efforts as hitherto unsuccessful. 
Wilkinson whispered to me “All lies” but my attention was at the mo- 
ment flagging.®* 


Heard Emerson lecture on Eloquence, less original but more intelligible.®* 


Heard Emerson’s last lecture which everyone seemed [sic] It was on 
Aristocracy and contained nothing to offend the highborn.®° He expati- 
ated on the influence of the Individual. Perhaps many think the lectures 
uninstructive but everyone likes the man.°° 


They have afforded amusement to many—While those who have a “pas- 
sion for clear ideas” shake their heads at what they cannot reduce to 
propositions as clear & indisputable as a sum in arithmetic.8? 


Lastly, there are the words of that intelligent and aristocratic 
dilettante, the Duke of Argyll. It is possible that the American’s 
discourses had made a definite impression on him at the time when 
he attended them, though even this might be open to question. Cer- 
tainly in his autobiography, which he began writing in 1897,°° al- 
most fifty years after he had heard the lecturer speak, there is little 
indication that he had been strongly inspired by the American. But 
his comparison of Emerson with Carlyle is an interesting if exag- 
gerated one. 


| Robinson’s diary for June 6, 1848. “ Thid., June 10, 1848. 

© bid., June 13, 1848. 4 Ibid., June 15, 1848. 

“Lord Morpeth urged Emerson to suppress the passage in this lecture which con- 
demned idleness among the aristocracy and excused the ignorant classes for outrages com- 
mitted by them because of misdeeds on the part of the aristocracy (see The Complete 
Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston, 1903, V, 367; footnote r to p. 191). 

Robinson's diary for June 17, 1848. 

“YI, C. Robinson to his brother Thomas Robinson, June 17, 1848 (in his comments 
on Emerson’s lectures, Robinson makes frequent mention of the social tone of the gather- 
ing attending, and speaks of the good size of the audience). 

See the Duke of Argyll, Autobiography and Memoirs (London, 1906), I, v. 
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In some respects he was the analogue of our own Thomas Carlyle. 
They both held the same aberrant place in the literature of their time— 
a place which defied classification—voices like those of prophets crying 
in the wilderness, and when listened to, dimly understood. And yet 
nothing could be more absolutely different than those two men personally. 
Carlyle was eruptive, loud, and often violent and even coarse in his senti- 
ments and in his language, with an expression sometimes almost dia- 
bolical. Emerson was calm, peaceful, reflective, and had always the 
countenance and expression of a seraph. I went with Lord Carlisle®® 
to hear one of Emerson’s lectures in London. It was full of a-dreamy 
beauty, delivered slowly, in an equable and pleasant voice, and with per- 
fect calmness of countenance and expression. There was no continuous 
thread of thought nor central principle of intellectual conception. It was 
one continuous flow of sentiment, of precept, of imagery, and of exhorta- 
tion... . But when this sort of thing went on for an hour, ranging 
over the whole field of sentiment and benevolence, it did rather begin 
to cloy. Above all, one felt at the end that it was wanting in bone and 
gristle. It was like the diffused perfume of Christian ethics, but without 
its doctrine or its teaching, and therefore without its power. I found 
that Carlisle entirely agreed with me on its vagueness and want of grip.7° 


It is fitting to turn now from consideration of the evidence offered 
in these personal opinions and reminiscences on the lectures before 
the Literary and Scientific Institution in order to see what additional 
light may chance to be thrown by comments in the London press. 
As evidence of the occasional consistency of a seemingly inconsist- 
ent world, it is noteworthy that appraisals of the London lectures 
in the journals of that city bear a fairly close resemblance to those 
which appeared in the provincial newspapers during the course of 
Emerson’s northern tour.”’ If there is any real difference, it is that 
in general the London newspapers, where they noticed the lec- 
tures at all,” were almost totally free of adverse criticism and were 
more ready to praise. In the provinces the press featured the lec- 
tures and often made deeply penetrating and valuable critical re- 


marks. In London, as one might expect, the papers, with a few bril- 


™ Still Lord Morpeth in 1848. 

™ The Duke of Argyll, op. cit., I, 412-413. 

™ See my article, “Emerson's British Lecture Tour, 1847-1848," in American Literature, 
VII, 15-36 (March, 1935), and VII, 166-180 (May, 1935). 

™ Among others, the following London papers took notice of Emerson’s lectures in the 
city: The Times, The Daily News, The Sun, The Globe, and Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly 
Newspaper. 
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liant exceptions, were more superficial and more casual in attitude. 
Although they present a clearer picture than most of the laudatory 
comments of the London press, the words of The Inquirer for June 
10, 1848, may be taken as fairly typical. 


Mr. Emerson, as a lecturer, possesses many advantages. His voice is 
beautifully clear and distinct, though of small compass. His manner is 
reserved, but pleasing. His delivery is never emphatic, but is yet im- 
pressive, and, at intervals, is animated, and at all times commands atten- 
tion. 


Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper for the same date gives a sur- 
prisingly vivid and detailed account of the first lecture at Portman 
Square, a notice which not only makes a valuable contribution to 
critical examination of the speaker’s reception, but also presents a 
lifelike picture of the man himself as he must have appeared to the 
eyes of his British hearers. 


Precisely at four o’clock, the lecturer glided in, and suddenly appeared 
at the reading desk. Tall, thin,—his features aquiline, his eye piercing 
and fixed; the effect as he stood quietly before his audience, was at first 
somewhat startling and then nobly impressive. Having placed his manu- 
script on the desk with nervous rapidity, and paused, the lecturer then 
quickly, and as it were with a flash of action, turned over the first leaf, 
whispering at the same time “Gentlemen and ladies” The initial sen- 
tences were pronounced in a low voice—a few words at a time, hesitatingly 
as if then extemporaneously meditated, and not, as they really were, pre- 
meditated and forewritten. Time was thus given for the audience to 
meditate them, too. Meanwhile the meaning, as it were, was dragged 
up from under the veil and covering of the expression, and ever and 
anon a particular phrase was so emphatically italicised as to command 
attention. There was, however, nothing like acquired elocution—no 
regular intonation—in fact, none of the usual oratorical artifices—but, for 
the most part, a shapeless delivery (only varied by certain nervous twitches 
and angular movements of the hands and arms, curious to see and even 
smile at) and calling for much cooperation on the part of the auditor 
to help out its shortcomings. Along with all this there was an eminent 
bonhomie, earnestness and sincerity which bespoke -sympathy and respect, 
—nay more, secured veneration. 


The first series of discourses led directly to the second, for a letter, 
signed “An Attendant on Emerson’s Present Course,” which was 
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printed in The Examiner™ on the day of the last lecture at Portman 
Square, eloquently reveals that the demand for Emerson’s public ap- 
pearance was not yet exhausted. 


The lectures of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson leave only one thing to be 
regretted, viz., that they cannot be heard by the whole of the literary and 
artistic public of the metropolis. The guinea for the course renders this 
impossible. How many there are who love beauty, and know well what 
it is, and create it afresh every day for their fellow men; and yet they 
cannot reap guineas for their own instruction. I would therefore suggest 
to Mr. Emerson, through your influential trumpet (what I dare not sug- 
gest as a private friend), that he present the literary men of London with 
his utterances on a liberal scale. It might be done by fixing some small 
admission charge, commensurate with the means of poets, critics,. philos- 
ophers, historians, scholars, and the other divine paupers of that class. 
I feel that it ought to be done, because Emerson is a phenomenon whose 
like is not in the world, and to miss him is to lose an important, inform- 
ing fact, out of the nineteenth century... . It seems also probable that 
a very large attendance of thoughtful men would be secured, and that 
Emerson’s stirrup cup would be a cheering and full one, sweet and ruddy 
with international charity. 


Accordingly, the Exeter Hall series was arranged, and the lecturer 
had to wait a little longer for his release from duty. 

An opportunity should be granted to Henry Crabb Robinson to 
declare his opinion, inasmuch as his only comment on the second 
series shows that on the occasion of at least one of Emerson’s dis- 
courses he thoroughly enjoyed himself. 


I heard a lecture from Emerson on Domestic Life. His picture of child- 
hood was one of his most successful sketches. I enjoyed the lecture, the 
most liberal ever heard in Exeter Hall I dare say." 


These are brave words, and the following conclusions of The Brit- 
ish Banner’ both on Emerson and his lectures can merely serve as 


™ For June 17, 1848 (p. 388). 

“Thomas Sadler (Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, 
2nd ed., London, 1869, III, 319-320) prints this comment and subjoins it to the remark 
which I give on p. 30, in which Robinson speaks of Emerson’s not fulfilling a wish 
for “clear ideas.” Sadler's misplacing of this comment is misleading, for the remark ap- 
plies to the Portman Square lectures, and not to the Exeter Hall series and “Domestic 
Life.” 

5 For July 12, 1848 (p. 487). 
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chorus, although the last sentence in The Banner does add a touch 
that now seems quaint. 


We know not that we ever listened to anything superior . . . he has 
a very keen sense of that which distinguishes the selfish from the gen- 
erous—the base from the noble. We should say he is himself one of 
nature’s nobility. We could only regret that powers so fine, so richly 
cultivated, and so diligently exercised, should not be exerted to promote 


the glory of Him by whom they have been so prodigally bestowed. 


Probably Emerson’s misgivings on lecturing in London were to 
some extent justified by eventualities. He probably did receive more 
earnest, if less intelligent, attention in the provinces than in the cap- 
ital. Especially at the Portman Square series, the Londoners came 
more in the mood of persons attending a social than a literary event, 
and their interest matched their attitude. To repeat Robinson’s 
comment: “Perhaps many think the lectures uninstructive but 
everyone likes the man.” It is amusing and ironic to think of Emer- 
son as a greater success socially in London than as public speaker. 
“I like Mr. Emerson far better in conversation than as a lecturer,” 
wrote Mrs. Richard Owen after entertaining him at her table prior 
to his address on “The Superlative in Manners and Literature.”*° 

Yet this whirl of metropolitan life and activity, and this heavy 
demand of the season on Emerson’s time and energy, with the re- 
sultant diminution of emphasis on the lectures, had its compensa- 
tions. Without such experiences, how could Emerson have writ- 
ten those penetrating chapters in English Traits which deal with 
British character and manners, with England’s wealth and aristoc- 
racy, with the race itself? One feels that London, rather than the 
provinces, was his laboratory for that achievement. In the North, 
burdened with his heavy schedule, his attention must have been cen- 
tered during much of the time on his duties. But in London, in the 
weeks before reassuming the task of lecturing, he was able to formu- 
late more clearly the picture of England, and to add those intensi- 
fied colors which characterized London as the center of the British 
world. 

Nevertheless, as in the provinces, Emerson’s words in London 
did not fall entirely on unperceptive ears. Especially at the Exeter 

* The Rev. R. Owen, The Life of Richard Owen (London, 1894), I, 326. 
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Hall lectures, the peculiar spiritual and intellectual influence which 
was his most remarkable gift, perhaps, as speaker, exerted itself on 
some of the young men among “the poets, critics, philosophers, his- 
torians, scholars,’’ and other divine paupers,” to borrow the words 
of the correspondent to The Examiner, who could procure one 
shilling for admission. “These lectures had important results,” 
read an article in The Manchester Guardian for April 29, 1882, 
commenting on Emerson’s discourses, “They were wonderfully 
stimulative to the young and fresh intellects to whom they were 
perhaps mainly addressed.” And in another notice commemorat- 
ing Emerson’s death, in The Pall Mall Gazette for May 1, 1882, the 
following words appeared, referring to the British lectures generally, 
but applicable specifically to those in London: 


The perspective of thirty-four years already shows the picturesque history 
represented by ‘that lone wayfaring man’ as Carlyle called him, scatter- 
ing pearl-seed from his unpretentious bag of ‘lectures.’ . . . The sincere 
and even enthusiastic welcome which Emerson received in England, 
and the singular interest which followed him, were largely owing to a 
certain representative relation in which he stood to the thoughtful and 
earnest people who had invited him to the country and listened to him. 
With entire simplicity, with quiet unconsciousness of any radicalism in 
his utterances, describing without superlatives the exact vision before his 
eyes, he really dealt with things of tremendous import to the people be- 
fore him. His pictures of the fairer society, where love breathed through 
life, and justice organized the State, and the tradesman would rather be 
cheated than cheat, and religion rejoiced in the sincerity of doubt, were 
as incidental sketches made on the wayside; but they seemed to come 
from a region where the dreams of many slow-climbing ages had ex- 
panded in at least ideal realization.” 


To summon the testimony of one of those “young and fresh intel- 
lects,” a letter of James Hutchinson Sterling, the eminent Hegelian of 
later years, may be quoted. It was addressed to the students of 
Glasgow University on the occasion of Emerson’s candidacy for the 
Lord Rectorship of the University in 1874. Besides revealing Ster- 
ling’s reaction, as a young man in 1848, to Emerson, it is noteworthy 


Emerson sent J. A. Froude a complimentary ticket to these lectures. He attended 
with Clough (letter of J. A. Froude to Emerson, Exeter College, June 6 [1848], Emerson 
Memorial Association). 
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because of the sketch it draws of Thomas Carlyle in the presence of 
his American friend. 


It was at the lecture on Domestic Life that ...I had the further grat- 
ification of seeing by the side of Emerson, Carlyle. What a contrast it 
was to look upon them! Emerson the calm, the chastened, the un- 
moved—motionless, emotionless—a being on whom the outward world 
could not make a mark, ... by no means the man experienced in men, 
erect in station, with uplifted eye. Carlyle, like a wild St. John of the 
wilderness, with fire and smoke of genius rolling through him ever; his 
thick dark hair (it may be in contempt of Gall), confused. upon his fore- 
head, shutting it from view, and the Rousseau of his nature glancing 
from his eye the question (I thought), Do any recognize me here? Em- 
erson was the latest known to me, and I had but listened to his words, 
and ah! I said to myself, Carlyle may be the intellectual, but Emerson 
is the moral; Carlyle may be heart and brain, but Emerson is will, and 
law, and purpose; Carlyle may be motion, but Emerson is rest; Carlyle 
may be the eagle that has swept me from my desert, but he has only 
borne me, nevertheless, to this rock of Emerson.7? 


% The University Independent, Second Series, No. 3 (April 7, 1874). 


THE UNCOLLECTED PORTIONS OF MARK 
TWAIN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


DELANCEY FERGUSON 
Western Reserve University 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHIES of Mark Twain duly list the serial 

publication of parts of his Autobiography in The North Ameri- 
can Review during 1906 and 1907 and in Harper’s Magazine in 1922, 
but neither bibliographers nor biographers seem to have compared 
these instalments with the text of the two volumes issued by the 
Mark Twain estate in 1924. Even Professor Wagenknecht, who has 
industriously read everything else by and about Mark Twain, ap- 
pears to have neglected this material. Had he read it, he would not 
have had to leave unsettled the question of whether or not Tom 
Sawyer’s giving the pain-killer to the cat had an autobiographical 
foundation." 

Collation of the serial chapters with the published book reveals 
that material aggregating over one hundred magazine pages, and 
therefore equal in bulk to more than one-fifth of the two published 
volumes, is still uncollected. Some of this material is of the high- 
est biographical interest for the additional glimpses it affords of 
Mark Twain’s family life and for the vivid sketches it includes of 
his friends and contemporaries. Even more interesting are the nu- 
merous textual variations between the collected portions and their 
original form. Inasmuch as files of Harper's and The North Ameri- 
can are readily accessible, it is needless to reprint here any of the 
wholly uncollected portions, but the textual changes call for a brief 
discussion. The broad results of the collation I have tabulated. 
Table I lists the collected portions, with the page references to the 
volumes in which they are to be found; Table II lists the uncollected 
material, with brief synopses of its content: | 


*Edward Wagenknecht, Mark Twain: The Man and His Work (New Haven, 1935), 
pp. 151-152. 
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Tase I 
Collected Portions of the Serialized Autobiography 


The North American Review? 


I. 183: 325-330 (7 Sept, 1906) 


Il. 183: 


HI. 


XH. 


AITl. 
XIV, 


XVI. 


XVII. 


183: 


. 183: 
. 183: 


. 183: 


. 183; 


. 183: 
` 184: 


. I84: 


184: 


184: 
184: 


184: 


185: 


449-460 (21 Sept.) 
453-456 

456-459 

577-589 (5 Oct.) 


705-716 (19 Oct.) 
833-844 (2 Nov.) 

833-828 

828-841 

842-844 

961-970 (16 Nov.) 


1089-1095 (7 Dec.) 
1089-1094 


1217-1224 (21 Dec.) 
113-119 (18 Jan., 1907) 
13-117 

118-119 

IIQ 

225-232 (1 Feb.) 
225-220 

229-232 

337-346 (15 Feb.) 
337-341 

342-344 

344-346 

449-463 (1 March) 
561-571 (15 March) 
570-571 

785-793 (19 April) 


1-12 (3 May) 
4-12 


Autobiography 
H, 245-248; I, 82-93 


Í, 125-130 
I, 246-250 
II, 26-29; 32-41; 48-52 
54-56 
I, 64-66; 68-83 


H, 84-91 
91-95 
95-99 

I, 139-140; 142-147; 
167-173; 230-233 


II, 151-154; 159-162; 163- 
164;165-166; 242-243 
I, 350-360 


H, 268-274 
279271 
278-279 


Il, 285-291 
395-319 


II, 317-325 

328-332 
I, 232-233; 235-236 
I, 93-105; 106-109 


I, 341-345 
I, 293-295; 296-298; 
306-315 


I, 130-143 


?I have retained the serial numbering of the instalments as they appeared. The North 
American ceased fortnightly publication with Vol. CLXXXV. When a whole instalment 
was collected, I give only the total magazine pagination; when parts were omitted, I give 


first the total, and then the collected subdivisions. 
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XX. 185: 465-474 (5 July) 


l 465-471 I, 238-246 
XXI. 185: 689-698 (2 Aug) 
691-695 II, 173; 174-180 
XXII. 186: 161-173 (Oct, 1907) 
161-169 II, 180-182; 182-185; 


212-215; 216-221 
XXV. 186: 481-494 (Dec., 1907) 


481-489 Speeches, 63-75 
Harper's Magazine Autobiography 
144: 2723-280 (Feb. 1922) 
274 I, 7-10 
277-280 I, 115-125 
Tase IJ 


Uncollected Portions of the Autobiography 
The North American Review 


II. 183: 449 ff. 

Pp- 449-453: Publication of Sketches; Carleton’s refusal of them, 
and his subsequent regret; troubles with Bliss and the Ameri- 
can Publishing Co. over The Innocents. 

pp. 459-460: A Mark Twain autograph brings $43 at the Nast 
sale [cf. Autobiography, Il, 312-313]; story of the “greatly 
exaggerated” report. 

HI. pp. 582-583: Two stanzas [by William Wilfred Campbell; see 
below, Pt. XV] quoted from one of Susy’s journals. 
V. pp. 838: A paragraph about Jere Clemens and the duel he fought 
with “old John Brown’s Governor Wise.” 

pp. 841-842: How and why the cat was dosed with Perry Davis’s 
Pain-killer. 

VI. pp. 964-965: Anecdote of John Hay, an improper French novel, 
and a lady. 

VII. pp. 1095: Anecdote of the attempt of the Rev. Charles Stowe’s 
seven-year-old son to be unusually godly in his conversation. 

TX. 184: 1-14 (4 Jan, 1907) 

pp. 1-5: Remarks on the coming American monarchy, suggested 
by a recent speech of Elihu Root’s. 

pp. 5-14: Story of boyhood achievements as a fraudulent “sub- 
ject” of a visiting mesmerist, and their consequences. 


$ 
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X. pp. 117-118: Another anecdote of Orion Clemens’s absent-mind- 


edness. 


XIL pp. 344: A paragraph about Orion’s autobiography. 


XH. pp. 450: A paragraph about being accidentally left behind in the 
empty house in Florida when the family moved to Hannibal. 
[Cf. Mark Twain: A Biography (New York, 1912), pp. 


24-25. | 


XIV. pp. 561-570: Susy’s biography; Clara’s fortitude as a child; din- 


ner with the Kaiser, and Clara’s remark about it; the Berlin 


porter’s enthusiasm over Life on the Mississippi. 


XV. 184: 673-682 (5 April, 1907) 


The rented kittens at Dublin; his fondness for white clothes; 
the authorship of lines quoted in Susy’s diary [see above, Pt. 
DI] and of the lines on her tomb; playing billiards with “Mr. 


Dooley” and others. 
185: pp. 1-4. 


pan 


XVII. Vol. 


Susy and cats and flies; blowing soap-bubbles for the chil- 


dren; learning to ride a high-wheel bicycle. 
XVHI. 185: 113-122 (17 May, 1907) 


Susy’s biography; the Christian Union article; Mark Twain 


more interested in philosophy than in humor. 


XIX. 185: 241-251 (7 June, 1907) 


Susy’s biography; charades; simplified spelling; ducks and 


snapping-turtles; Susy and Clara contrasted. 


XX. pp. 471-474: Bowling in San Francisco; pool with George 
Dolby; playing “Quaker” with two Elmira bankers. 

XXI. pp. 689-691: Susy’s biography; Mark Twain’s belief in 1886 that 
he had written himself out; his inability to remember the 


color of people’s eyes. 


pp: 695-698: Trips to Bermuda with Twichell in 1877 and 1907. 


XXII. Vol. 186: 8-21 (Sept., 1907) 


Visiting Mary Mapes Dodge at Onteora; Dean Sage and his 
joke on Twichell; French and Austrian dueling; Captain 
Osborn, Bret Harte, and a penniless sailor in San Francisco. 


XXIII. pp. 169-173: The Oxford degree; chat with Kipling and Sir Nor- 


man Lockyer; the historical pageant. 
186: 327-336 (Nov., 1907) 


— 


XXIV. Vol. 


More about Onteora; Charles Dudley Warner; Joel Chandler 
Harris; Jim Wolf and the wasps; James Redpath; billiards at 


Jackass Gulch; bowling at Bateman’s Point, R. I. 
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XXV. pp. 489-494: Newspaper syndicate work at Washington in 1867 
with William Clinton; selling another man’s dog to Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles. 

Harper’s Magazine 
144: 275-276: More about John Quarles’s farm; hunting 
squirrels and wild turkeys. 
144: 455-460 (March, 1922) 
Working on the San Francisco Morning Call; “Smiggy Mc- 
Glural”; the character and appearance of Bret Harte. 
144: 310-315 (Aug., 1922) 
310-312: Account of some of his unfinished MSS. 
312-315: The various ways of taking an ax to the grindstone 
[about half of this had previously been printed in Mark 
Twain: A Biography, chap. cc.xu, pp. 1421-1437]. 


Table II includes all the omitted passages that are a paragraph or 
more in length. There are, however, numerous shorter passages, 
some of which are interesting enough to quote. In each instance I 
give enough of the Autobiography text to make clear the context, 
and italicize the uncollected portion. The first passage is from Mark 
Twain’s account of the stage production of The Gilded Age: 


..» Lhe real Colonel Sellers was never on the stage. Only half of him was 
there. Raymond could not play the other half of him; it was above his 
level. That half was made up of qualities of which Raymond was wholly 
destitute. For Raymond was not a manly man, he was not an honorable 
man nor an honest one, he was empty and selfish and vulgar and ignorant 
and silly, and there was a vacancy in him where his heart should have 
been.’ 


Here, as in most other cases, there are no marks of omission in the 
collected text. One wonders why this judgment could safely ap- 
pear in print in 1906, and not in 1924. The only guessable motive 
for the suppression is that the judgment was unduly harsh, but since 
it is a commonplace that Mark Twain’s judgments were often ex- 
treme, the motive is scarcely adequate. Yet in the next passage, 
which describes Richmond the stone-mason, who was Mark’s teacher 
in the Methodist Sunday school in Hannibal, even that motive seems 
lacking: 
® Autobiography, 1, 90; The North American Review, CLXXXIII, 327-328. 
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Richmond. ... had one distinction which I envied him: at some time or 
other he had hit his thumb with his hammer and the result was a thumb 
nail which remained permanently twisted and distorted and curved and 
pointed like a parrot's beak. I should not consider it an ornament now, 
I suppose, but it had a fascination for me then, and a vast value, because 
it was the only one in town. He was a very kindly and considerate Sun- 
day school teacher.* 


This omission reduces the passage to absurdity, because no normal 
boy would envy an adult for being kindly and considerate. 

In several passages Mark Twain indulges in his favorite practice 
of burlesquing the ideas on special providences and special judgments 
which were prevalent in the devotional literature of his youth. ‘Thus 
in his account of his work as reporter for the San Francisco Call he 
pretends that the wrecking of the Call building in the earthquake 
of 1906 was a long delayed judgment on the paper for having dis- 
charged him in 1865.° And again in his account of his numerous 
rescues from drowning he originally said this: 


I do not now know who the people were who interfered with the inten- 
tions of a Providence wiser than themselves, but I hold a grudge against 
them yet. When I told the tale of these remarkable happenings to the 
Rev. Dr. Burton of Hartford, he said he did not believe it. HE SLIPPED ON 

THE ICE THE VERY NEXT YEAR AND SPRAINED HIS ANKLE.® ' 


Sometimes the deleted parts are merely typical Mark Twain 
statements, with neither uncharitable nor theological implications. 
The two following are typical: 


It is the will of God that we must have critics, and missionaries, and Con- 
gressmen, and humorists, and we must bear the burden. Meantime, I 
seem to have been drifting into criticism myself. But that is nothing. At 
the worst, criticism is nothing more than a crime, and I am used to that." 


... I have never had anything to do with duels since. I thoroughly dis- 
approve of duels. I consider them unwise, and I know they are danger- 
ous. Also, sinful. If a man should challenge me now, I would go to that 
man and take him kindly and forgivingly by the hand and lead him to a 
quiet retired spot, and KILL him? 


t Autobiography II, 214; The North American Review, CLKXXVI, 165. 

® Harper's, CXLIV, 457-458. 

° Autobiography, Il, 185; The North American Review, CLXXXVI, 163. 

” Autobiography, il, 70-71; The North American Review, CLXXXIII, 708. 
* Autobiography, 1, 360; The North American Review, CLXXXIII, 1224. 
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It was to be expected that the serial publication would omit some 
too intimate or too unflattering references to people still in life, or 
only recently dead. Thus in the account of his Hannibal school- 
mates, a remark about Jimmie McDaniel’s bad teeth was not in- 
cluded in The North American, and neither was the statement that 
Mary Lacy as a girl was “ungovernable and incorrigible.” In the 
numerous allusions to the Rev. Mr. Twichell the clergyman usually 
appears not under his own name but as “the Rev. Joseph T. Harris,” 
in reminiscence of A Tramp Abroad. Tom Blankenship is called 
“Frank Finn” and the statement that he “was justice of the peace 
in a remote village in Montana” is modified to “a remote village in 
the State of ——.” Such changes are the natural result of a wish to 
avoid wounding the feelings of the living or bringing unwanted pub- 
licity upon them. And other alterations, such as calling his fellow- 
apprentice in Ament’s printing-shop “Steve Wilkins” instead of 
“Wales McCormick” may be due to slips of memory which were 
subsequently corrected. 

But what was not to be expected was that in numerous instances 
the serial publication should be more specific than the later text. 
Thus the “rowdy young brothers” in Hannibal who tried to murder 
their uncle are named in the serial as the “rowdy young Hyde 
brothers,” and Jim Wolf, instead of being “from a hamlet thirty 
or forty miles away” is “from Shelbyville.” In describing their 
house in Hannibal, Mark Twain originally said, “some of us lived 
in the new part, the rest in the old part back of it—the L?” This 
is altered to, “the old part back of it, and attached to it.” In the 
Autobiography the “bear” adventure takes place in “a large unoc- 
cupied house on the corner of Main Street.” In The North Ameri- 
can he said that the house was “on the corner of Main and Hill 
streets” and added in a footnote, “That house still stands.” In de- 
scribing the “cave hollow” he added in parenthesis that this word 
was “Missourian for ‘valley.” Why such graphic detail should 
later have been omitted it is hard to understand. Why was the 
comment, “It sounds like a plagiarism, but it probably wasn’t,” 
stricken out after the quotation of his mother’s retort “No—afraid 
you would live”? 

But there are still other alterations—alterations which suggest the 
work of another hand, and not a skilful one. Words and phrases 
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are omitted which reduce characteristic Mark Twain utterances to 
the level of the commonplace. Thus in telling of how he came to 
plagiarize Holmes’s dedication to his Poems, Mark Twain regrets 
having lost Holmes’s answer to his apology. “I could better have af- 
forded to lose an uncle. . . . That letter was beyond price, beyond 
uncledom, and unsparable.” The phrase I have italicized is absent 
from the book text, and so, a couple of pages further on, is the ad- 
jective in his description of himself as “the best known honest man 
on the Pacific coast.” Nearly all our speech, he says, in the same 
_ passage, “is moldy, antique, and smelling of the breath of a thou- 
sand generations of them that have used it before!” But in The 
North American he said, “ .. . of them that have passed it over 
their teeth before!” And again, in telling how he was thought to be 
dying of measles, he says, “. . . I was the center of all this emotional 
attention and was gratified by it and felt complimented,’ whereas 
in the serial text he said, “I was gratified by it and vain of it.” The 
joke about the Levin boys was originally, “the only large and hand- 
some witticism that was ever born in that Congressional district,” 
instead of “on those premises.” 

And finally one group of alterations suggests the work usually 
attributed to a hand which had been dead for nearly two years be- 
fore the first chapters were serialized. In the serial text of the anec- 
dote of how he accidentally summoned all Governor Cleveland’s 
clerks by sitting on the bells, he ended thus: 

There was a cluster of sixteen bell-buttons on the corner of the table; my 
proportions at that end of me were just right to enable me to cover the 
whole of that nest, and that is how I came to hatch out those sixteen clerks. 


The book text silently drops the avian metaphor, saying merely, 
“the corner of the table against which I had been lounging.” 

According to the magazine version, Mark Twain, after telling 
Stevenson that T. B. Aldrich would be brilliant in hell, added, 
“. . He will dim even those ruddy fires and look like a transfig- 
ured Adonis backed against a pink sunset.” In the book, Aldrich 
will “look like a blond Venus.” Just why Aldrich should change 
his sex in hell is not plain.® 

° Autobiography, 1, 248; The North American Review, CLXXX, 457. 
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The wording of his wife’s famous attempt to show him how his 
profanity sounded is also altered. Here is the magazine text: 


Then I exploded; the air was filled with my fragments, and you could 
hear them whiz. I said, “Oh Livy, if it sounds like that I will never do 
it again!” 

Then she had to laugh herself. Both of us broke into convulsions, and 
went on laughing until we were physically exhausted and spiritually rec- 
onciled. 


And most glaring of all is the change in the gorgeous story of 
“playing bear.” As originally printed, the little slave boy, Sandy, 
asked Mars Sam if he had ever seen a smoked herring (instead of 
a dried herring), and explained the fish’s peculiarity thus: “Dey eats 
‘em guts and all!” In the book the word is altered to “innards”! 

The problem is, How many, if any, of these changes was Mark 
Twain himself responsible for? In his introduction to the Auto- 
biography Mr. Paine says that “positive mistakes of date and occur- 
rence have been corrected” but adds that “for the rest, the matter of 
mere detail is of less importance than that the charm of the telling 
should remain undisturbed.” Neither there nor in the biography 
does Mr. Paine suggest that Mark Twain spent much time in re- 
vising the manuscript of the Autobiography. Indeed, he says of the 
second summer at Dublin that “beyond the dictation [of the Auto- 
biography] Clemens did very little literary work during these 
months,” and Mark Twain himself reiterated that as he came to de- 
pend more and more on dictation he found the use of the pen in- 
creasingly irksome. Nor does it ever seem to have been his custom 
to spend much time, in his later years, on detailed revision of his 
manuscripts; he was more likely, if he found what he had writ- 
ten to be unsatisfactory, to start over again from the beginning. 
And at no time in his career did he undertake to revise what had 
once been committed to print. With him, as with Dickens, when a 
book was printed he was through with it. He was, however, al- 
most a fanatic in his insistence upon careful proof reading. Hence 
it is as difficult to believe that the North American text does not rep- 
resent what Mark Twain meant to say as it is to picture him mak- 
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ing the trifling deletions and the niggling, “pussy-footing” altera- 
tions which this collation has revealed.*° 

Mark Twain is a classic. As such, his text should be sacred. 
The reader has a right to be certain that what he is reading is what 
Mark Twain wrote, without expurgations or distortions. Some of 
the disappointment that readers have felt with the Autobiography 
may justly be attributed to such suppressions of vivid bits of the text. 
If the author was really responsible for any of them, his executors 
owe the public an exact statement of the nature and extent of his 
revisions. But if it was some other hand than his which replaced 
“guts” with “innards,” Mark himself has expressed the inadequacy 
of comment: “I get so damned short of profanity at a time like 
this!" 


1 A bookseller’s description of the typescript of the first instalment strengthens my con- 
viction. Barnet B. Ruder’s Catalogue 18 (New York, Feb., 1936) lists the typescript as 
“bearing corrections in ink in the author’s hand,” and quotes the attached note to George 
Harvey of The North American as instructing him to send the corrected copy to Miss Clara 
Clemens: “I think she will add no corrections, but... if you ever print one of these 
without letting her give it the seal of her final supervision and authority, somebody's scalp 
will disappear—probably yours.” 

= Mark Twain's Notebook (New York, 1935), p. 397. 


NEW LETTERS OF MARK TWAIN 


JOHN RICHIE SCHULTZ 
Allegheny College 


N THE Library of Cornell University there is an extensive collection 

of the correspondence that passed between the poet Bayard Taylor and 
his friends. Among the many letters are six that Mark Twain wrote to 
Taylor during the year 1878. One is a short postscript of no particular sig- 
nificance with no place or date to identify it. The other five, however, 
are interesting especially for their reference to the writer’s struggles with 
the German language. They supplement the numerous references of 
the sort in his various books and in the collected letters, speeches, and note- 
books. The background for the letters may be found in 4 Tramp Abroad, 


the events of which cover the same period. 


Hartford Feb 28 [1878] 
My Dear Mr. Taylor— 

Your appointment was as welcome news to us as it was to the 
whole country—and now comes a report that you are to sail with 
your family in the Holsatia, April 11, a ship in which we engaged a 
couple of rooms a week or ten days ago. If that report is true, please 
don’t change your mind & leave us poor German-ignorant people to 
cross the ocean with nobody to talk to. 

Truly yours 
S. L. Clemens 


Schloss-Hotel Heidelberg 
H. Albert 
May 7, 1878 
Lieber Herr Taylor: 

Wir werden hier blieben viellicht für drei Monate, zum Schloss- 
Hotel.—Dies hotel steht about fünf und siebenzig Fuss Höher als 
das Schloss, und commandirt ein Aussicht welcher ohne Ahnlichkeit 
in der Welt hat. (Sie mussen excuse auskratchens, interlineations, 
u.s.w.) 

Ich habe heute gecalled on der Herr Profesor Ihne, qui est die 
Professor von Englishen Zunge im University, to get him to recom- 
mend ein Deutchen Lehrer für mich, welcher he did. Er sprach 
um mehrerer Americanischer authors, und meist güngstiger & 
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verntigungsvoll von Ihrer; dass er knew you and Ihrer Lebe so wohl, 
durch Ihrer geschreibungen; und wann Ich habe gesagt Ich sollen 
Ihr schreiben heute Nacht gewesen if nothing happened, er bitte 
mich Opfer sein compliments, und hoffe Ihnen will ihm besuchen 
wenn du Kommst an Heidelberg.’ Er war ein vortrefficher and 
liebwiirdiger & every way delightful alte gentleman. 

Man sagt Ich muss ein Pass (in der English, Passport,) haben 
to decken accidents. Déafur gefelligt Ihnen furnish me one. Meine 
Beschreibung ist vollenden: Gebora 1835; 5 Fuss 8 1/2 inches hoch; 
weight doch aber about 145 pfund, sometimes ein wenig unter, some- 
times ein wenig oben; dunkel braun Haar und rhotes Moustache, 
full Gesicht, mit sehr hohe Oren and leicht grau practvolles strah- 
lenden Augen und ein Verdammtes gut moral character. Hand- 
lungkeit, Author von Biicher. | 

Ich habe das Deutche sprache gelernt und bin ein gliicklicher 
Kind, you bet. 

With warmest regards & kindest remembrances from all our 
party to you & your wife and daughter. 

Yrs sincerely 
S. L. Clemens 


The Königstuhl, June 10 [1878] 
Lieber Herrn Taylor: 

(Don’t know whether it ought to be Herr or Herrn). Am much 
obliged for that letter—it was from a friend whom I have been 
trying to ferret out. Yes, we still live at the Schloss-Hotel, & shall 
doubtless continue to do so until the neighborhood of August—but 
I only eat and sleep there; my work-den is in the second story of a 
little Wirthschaft which stands at the base of the tower on the sum- 
mit of the Konigsstuhl. I walk up there every morning at 10, write 
until 3, talk the most hopeless and unimprovable German with the 
family till 5, then tramp down to the Hotel for the night. It is a 
sehr schönes Aussicht up there as you may remember. The exercise 
of climbing up there is invigorating but devilish. 

I have just written regrets to the Paris Literary Convention. I 
did hate to have to miss that entertainment, but I knew that if I 
went there & spent a fortnight it would take me another fortnight 
to get settled down into the harness again—couldn’t afford that. 
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The Emperor is a splendid old hero! That he could survive such 
wounds never once entered my head—yet by the news I judge he 
is actually recovering. It is worth something to be a Lincoln or a 
Kaiser Wilhelm—& and it gives a man a better opinion of the world 
to see it show appreciation of such men-—& what is better, love of 
them.—I have not seen anything like this outburst of affectionate in- 
dignation since Mr. Lincoln’s assassination gave the common globe 
a sense of personal injury. 

Ich habe der Consul Smith gesehen ein Paar Wochen ago, & told 
him about that Pass, und er hat mir gesagt das er wurde be absent 
from this Gegen- (something) zwei oder dret Wochen, aber wann 
er sollte hier wieder nachkommen, wollte er der Pass geschlagen 
worden & snake it off to Berlin. Vielleicht hat er noch nicht zu 
Mannheim zurück-kehrt. | 

[The bottom of the page, 4 or 5 lines, is torn off.] 

Now as to the grammar of this language; I haven’t conquered 
the Accusative Case yet (I began with that) & there are 3 more. It 
begins to seem to me that I have got to try to get along with the Ac- 
cusative alone & leave the rest of this grammar to be tackled in the 
future life. 

With our kindest remembrances to you & yours 

Yrs sincerely 
S. L. Clemens 


Hotel de ’Ecu de Genève 
Sept. 8/78. 
My dear Mr. Taylor: 

I have learned the German language & forgotten it again; so I 
resume English once more. I have just returned from a walking- 
trip to Mont Blanc—which I was intending to ascend, but was 
obliged to give up the idea, as I had gone too early & there was still 
snow on it. I find your letter here; if you will be so kind as to for- 
ward Slote’s letter to the above address I think it will be in time to 
catch me—& in any case I will make arrangements to have it fol- 
low me. (I am going to żry to enclose the necessary stamps in this, 
but if I forget it—however, I won’t) 

We have been poking around slowly through Switzerland for a 
month; a week hence we go to Venice—to Rome & other places 
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later; & we are booked for Munich Nov. 10 (for the winter.) One 
of these days I am going to whet up my German again & take a run 
to Berlin, & have a talk with you in that fine old tongue. 
Yrs Ever 
S. L. Clemens 


No. 1* Karlstrasse, 
(2° stock) Munich, Dec. 14 [1878] 
My Dear Mr. Taylor: 

When we were poking about Italy 3 or 4 weeks ago, I was told 
that you were ill, but straightway saw it contradicted in a news- 
paper. Now comes this paragraph in Galignani, which not only 
shows that the contradiction was erroneous, but shows how ig- 
norant one may be in this country about what is happening only a 
few hundred miles away; especially when one is buried in work & 
neither talks with people or often looks into a paper. We three 
folks are most heartily sorry to know that you have been ill at all, 
but as heartily glad to hear that you are coming happily out of it; 
& we are venturing to hope that by this time you are wholly restored. 

We are located for the winter,—I suppose. But the children are 
having such a run of coughs & colds & dipththeria [szc], that I can’t 
tell at what moment Mrs. Clemens may take fright & flee to some 
kindlier climate. However, I stick hard at work & make what lit- 
erary hay I can while we tarry. Our little children talk German as 
glibly as they do English, now, but the rest of us are mighty poor 
German scholars, I can tell you. Rev. Twichell (who was: over 
here with me a while,) conceived a pretty correct average of my 
German. When I was talking, (in my native tongue,) about some 
rather private matters in the hearing of some Germans one day, 
Twichell said, “Speak in German, Mark,—some of these people may 
understand English.” 

Many a time when teachers & dictionaries fail to unravel knotty 
paragraphs, we wish we could fly to you for succor; we even go so 
far as to believe you can read a German newspaper & understand it; 
& in moments of deep irritation I have been provoked into express- 
ing the opinion that you are the only foreigner except God who can 
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do that thing. I would not rob you of your food or your clothes or 
your umbrella, but if I caught your German out I would take it. 
But I don’t study any more,—I have given it up. 
I & mine join in the kindest remembrances & best wishes to.you 
& your family. 
Sincerely yours, 
Saml L. Clemens 


We are going to try to run over to Berlin in the spring. 


POE, SCOTT, AND “THE MURDERS IN THE 
RUE MORGUE” 


JOHN ROBERT MOORE 
Indiana University 


I 


N THE LAST DECADE, Poe has become a focus in the contro- 

versy between two opposing schools of literary criticism. To one 
school he is a psychopathic personality, the victim of aberrations of 
mind, of diseases and vicious habits of body. To the other school he is 
primarily a man of his age, influenced by his reading and by the cul- 
tural traditions of Europe to which he fell heir. 

Writers of the medico-popular school have been able to ignore 
some of the most significant facts before them. Poe’s letter to T. W. 
White on April 30, 1835, should be enough to prove that Poe viewed 
his stories objectively’—but Poe’s remarks on his writings are no- 
toriously untrustworthy. The journalistic bent of the stories ought 
to be apparent to anyone who reads them in connection with the lit- 
erature of the age—but somehow this has been overlooked by most 
writers.” Most of all, much of the significance of the stories—and 
especially their evolution as works of art—should be brought out by 
a study of their sources. Here is the crux of the problem: the literary 
pathologists stand firm on the assumption that Poe's gruesome stories 
have no significant sources. 

As “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” is regarded as one of the 
most characteristic of Poe’s stories, and as no literary source has yet 
been established, it has been seized upon as the extreme example of 
Poe’s abnormality of mind. Mr. Hervey Allen has preached an elo- 
quent sermon on psychopathic predestination in the life of the ill- 
starred Israfel, using “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” as his prin- 
cipal text: 

Poe must have been considerably disturbed mentally by the kind of 
imagery and incident which he had found forced upon himself, by the 
dictates of his own nature, in the Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. 
He could not fail to recognize that many of the implications of these 


*Cf. Napier Wilt, “Poe's Attitude Toward His Tales: A New Document,” Modern 
Philology, XXV, 1o1-105 (Aug., 1927). 
? Ibid., p. 105. 
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stories were distinctly abnormal, particularly those which reveled in the 
horrible rendings of human flesh. . . . He now began to struggle against 
this—in 1841—when for a while the stimulants seemed temporarily to 
have been let alone. Most alarming of all, perhaps, had been the fact that 
what he had so far written seemed inevitably to be thrust upon him. 
Now he determined to construct logically, to pick, and to choose delib- 
erately.° 

. . in a vicious circle the “expert reasoner” came around again in 
spite of himself to the very thing he was trying to escape—dead women, 
their bodies horribly mutilated. ... 

The bedraggled corpse of Marie Rogét lay before him on the banks of 
the Seine; or an enormous ape stuffed the naked body of a young girl, bit- 
ten and excoriated, up a lethal chimney.* 

It was certainly one of the strangest households in the world. While 
Mrs, Clemm peeled potatoes, an ape plucked the hair off its victims. There 
is no use in detailing the fact that years before Poe may have read of an 
escaped orang-outang in the files of an obscure Pennsylvania newspaper; 
or that a contemporary murder in New York filled the papers with the 
usual sickening details. These may have pulled the trigger inside the 
head with the strange brain, but they do not account for the tremendous 
explosion which followed.® 


In The Murders in the Rue Morgue, the moral issue is entirely dodged 
by making the criminal an ape; thus a double horror was invoked without 
the necessity of blame.® 

No consciousness except the peculiar and abnormal one of Poe could 
conceive such imagery, the events, or the order in which they occur.’ 


A quite opposite interpretation is suggested by Professor Killis 
Campbell: 


... I think we may look forward to having fuller information as to 
the origins of Poe’s stories.’ 

. .. I wonder whether Poe’s methods of composition in the case of 
most of his poems and tales were radically different from the methods em- 
ployed by other artists of whatever age or race.® 


The issue between the two schools of criticism is fairly joined. 
The interpretation of “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” turns upon 


*Israfel (New York, 1934), p. 408. 

* Ibid., pp. 408-409. 5 Ibid., p. 409. 
Ibid., p. 454. 1 Loc. cit. 

° The Mind of Poe (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 185. ” Ibid., p. 186. 
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its origin. Was the orang-outang a pathological aberration of Poe’s 
morbid brain, or was it normal material for literary art—perhaps 
borrowed from source material? The problem is not to be stated in 
the proverbial cherchez la femme, but rather in the words cherchez 
Vorang-outang. 

I] 


One source is suggested by Poe himself: 


“Read now,” replied Dupin, “this passage from Cuvier.” 

It was a minute anatomical and generally descriptive account of the 
large fulvous Ourang-Outang of the East Indian Islands. The gigantic 
stature, the prodigious strength and activity, the wild ferocity, and the 
imitative propensities of these mammalia are sufficiently well known to 
all. I understood the full horrors of the murder at once.'® 


This allusion is as misleading as it is skilful. Poe refers to 
Cuvier, as to his authorities in other stories, to give the impression 
of erudition; but Cuvier’s actual description” is general rather than 
minute, is based on secondhand information and on a confusion of 
several species, and suggests a much less ferocious animal than Poe 
has presented to us. Cuvier can have been of no great service to 
Poe except to bolster up his story. 

A more interesting source was suggested forty years ago by Mr. 
W. F. Waller.” He discovered in The Annual Register... of the 
Year 1834 brief account of a robbery at Shrewsbury committed by a 
monkey which climbed through a bedroom window: 


NEW MODE OF THIEVING.—The Shrewsbury Chronicle says, 
that some itinerant showmen recently visited that town with a ribbed- 
faced baboon, which, it is suspected, has been trained by its owners to 
commit robberies on houses in the night by climbing up places inaccessible 
to men, and thereby gaining an entrance through the bed-room windows. 
Last week a lady residing in that town, on retiring to bed, found the ani- 
mal in her room; it instantly attacked her, on being discovered, and it 
fought with so much fury when the lady’s husband came to her rescue, 
that he was glad to let it escape through the window. A gold watch was 
missed from the table, which, it is supposed, the animal had carried off. 


Works, ed, Harrison (New York, 1902), IV, 182. 

Y Le Règne Animal (Paris, 1829), I, 87-89. 

™ Notes and Queries, Eighth Series, V, 366, (May 12, 1894). For this reference I am 
indebted to my colleague Prof. Frank Davidson. 
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The following morning the owners of the baboon left the town with the 
suspected burglar." 


This offers a few points which Poe might have used; but there is 
no great likelihood that Poe had read the narrative, and the dif- 
ferences are as striking as the resemblances. The animal was not an 
orang-outang but a ribbed-faced baboon; it attacked the lady only 
in order to escape with its booty; it was not pursued by its master 
with a whip; it made no sound like human speech; it strangled no 
one with its fingers; and it left no mysterious death unexplained. 

All these essential details of Poe’s story are to be found, ready 
to his hand, in a romance by Sir Walter Scott which -Poe—like al- 
most every other literate person of the day—must have read. 


Il 


In recent years it has been widely recognized among scholars 
that Poe was fundamentally a journalist, seeing his material as 
“copy” and striving constantly toward his goal as an independent 
magazine editor. He studied the current trends in literary mag- 
azines (notably Blackwood’s), and he appropriated material freely 
when he was in a hurry and had no fear of detection (as in his book 
on conchology). 

Scott was too well known among American readers to permit of 
much direct borrowing without acknowledgment, and his name 
did not suggest the sort of recondite allusion which would have 
prompted Poe to a graceful acknowledgment of indebtedness. If 
Poe borrowed from Scott, the borrowing might reasonably be ex- 
pected to be surreptitious. 

It is not strange that Poe’s indebtedness to Scott has never re- 
ceived full credit. Professor Killis Campbell has pointed out Poe’s 
wide acquaintance with Scott’s novels,’* and it has been remarked 
that the name of the collection in which “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” appeared—Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque—is bor- 
borrowed from a critical article by Scott.” But far more significant 
influences have been overlooked. For instance, The Bride of Lam- 


* The Annual Register, or a View of the History, Politics, and Literature, of the Year 
1834 (London, 1835), “Chronicle,” p. 122. 

** Poe's Reading” (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 5, Oct., 1925), p. 173. 

*\ Gustav Gruener, “Notes on the Influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann upon Edgar Allan 
Poe,” PMLA, XIX, 12-15 (Jan., 1904). 
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mermoor is obviously a source of the highest importance for “The 
Fall of the House of Usher’”—with its melancholy young hero, last 
of his doomed family, dwelling almost alone in a crumbling house 
the rooms of which are draped in black; the hero’s burial of his 
nearest relative with his own hands in a family vault inside the 
house; the intensely poetic mood of the narrative; the prophetic 
foreboding of the interposed lyrics; and the nearby body of water 
which swallows up the last survivor of his race. It is unthinkable 
that Poe would have been ignorant of The Bride of Lammermoor*® 
or that “The Fall of the House of Usher” would not have been in- 
fluenced by it. 


IV 


In The Table Book (1827) William Hone gives a lengthy and 
extremely vivid account of “the largest and most remarkable oran- 
outang [sic] ever seen by Europeans.”** This passage came to the at- 
tention of Scott near the time when he was engaged on Count Robert 
of Paris (1831). Scott does not mention Hone’s volume by name, 
but he cites the story in detail,’* and he follows Hone’s account 
closely in making his orang-outang three feet taller and far more 
active and powerful than the animal is supposed to be. 

The reason for Scott’s introduction of an orang-outang is not far 
to seek. Asa Scotchman he must have known of Lord Monboddo’s 
theories, and perhaps he was actually influenced by them in making 
his Sylvan so nearly human. Thirteen years earlier, in Rob Roy,”® 
there had been a passage in which Di Vernon referred to “the ourang- 
outangs [sic], my cousins.” But in Count Robert of Paris the im- 
mediate prompting came from the desperate need of the weary old 
writer to find fresh material for one more story—this one to be laid in 


1 Killis Campbell (“Poe’s Reading,” p. r80) says that from references in Poe’s critical 
papers “we may reasonably infer that he had read ... The Bride of Lammermoor. .. .” 
Hervey Allen erred in suggesting (op. cit., 1927 ed.. I. 69) that the visit which the Allans 
paid to their relatives in southwestern Scotland touh the boy Poe “close to the ‘Bride of 
Lammermoor’ country.” The “Lammermoor country” lies on the eastern coast. 

T (London, 1827), pp. 378-379. 

38 Count Robert of Paris (Dryburgh ed., London and Edinburgh, 1894), pp. 198-199: 
“The last we have heard of was seen, we believe, in the Island of Sumatra; it was of great 
size and strength, and upwards of seven feet high. It died defending desperately its inno- 
cent life against a party of Europeans, who, we cannot help thinking, might have better 
employed the superiority which their knowledge gave them over the poor native of the 
forest.” 

 Dryburgh ed., p. 9I. 
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an unfamiliar country andtime. In the chronicles he had found stray 
references to the royal collection of animals at Byzantium.”° With 
Hone’s account of the orang-outang to build upon, Scott made Sylvan 
his principal minor figure. Sylvan appears in four major scenes, al- 
ways in such a way as to influence or to decide the action. He is 
responsible for Count Robert’s escape from the dungeon, for the re- 
union of Hereward and Bertha, for the death of Agelastes, and for 
the comic anticlimax after the combat at arms. 

The vein of humor and of sentiment in Scott’s portrayal of Syl- 
van was not to Poe’s purpose, but in almost every other respect Syl- 
van is strikingly like Poe’s orang-outang. His gibberish is mistaken 
for “a strange, chuckling, hoarse voice, in a language totally unin- 
telligible to Count Robert.’** He is gigantic in stature and in 
strength, moves with extraordinary agility,”” and is a terrifying ob- 
ject to an opponent.** He is panic-stricken when his master threatens 
him with a whip.** He can ascend without a ladder as easily as a 
daw can mount a steeple.” His appearance rouses panic terror 
among women. He pursues the heroine until she is rescued.” 
He climbs into Agelastes’s apartment through a window, unseen. 
Here he is pacific in his intentions until Agelastes strikes him, when 
he becomes frenzied, loses all sense of awe for man, and strangles 
Agelastes. Terrified at what he has done, he escapes by the win- 
dow through which he has entered.?® The strange death of Agelastes 
remains a mystery to the Emperor’s court, and it is announced by 
the herald as the work of an evil spirit.** In the end Sylvan, like 
Poe’s orang-outang, is led tamely back into captivity.*° 


V 


It is clear that Scott’s interest lies in providing strange and color- 
ful incidents in a story which hangs heavy on his hands. Poe seizes 
upon the central mystery of a strange murder without human 
agency, and he sets himself to the favorite task of ratiocination. 


“This slender clue was stretched very far to satisfy the more literal-minded readers 
(Count Robert of Paris, p. 199): “We can, therefore, the more easily credit the annals which 
attest that the collection of natural history belonging to Alexius Comnenus preserved an 
animal of this kind, which had been domesticated and reclaimed to a surprising extent, 
and showed a degree of intelligence never perhaps to be attained in any other case.” 

2P, 196. 2 Thid. 3P, 199. “pP, 202. 

5 Loc. cit, 8 Po, 239, 376. "TP, 240. "Pp, 298-299. 

2P, 369. HP, 398. 
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Mr. Hervey Allen’s argument collapses when we discover that 
the really original feature of “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” is 
precisely this feature which he subordinates—the logical and dispas- 
sionate analysis of data. As for the orang-outang which enters a 
window and strangles its victim—a feature which suits Poe’s pur- 
pose because of the oddity of its circumstances rather than because 
of its horror,—this is borrowed from Sir Walter Scott, whom even 
the most advanced psychoanalyst would hardly consider abnormal. 

Once its source is established, “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” 
falls into its rightful place as a carefully planned work of literary 
art.?* 


= In the proofsheets of these pages the editors have called my attention to an interesting 
note by Andrew Lang (Count Robert of Paris, Border ed, London, 1894, II, 221): 
“ ‘Agelastes lay dead upon the ground.’ Scott, in this rather sudden and unexpected end 
of Agelastes, anticipated Poe’s ‘Murders in the Rue Morgue’.” Lang does not suggest that 
Poe used Scott as his source, and he makes no remark on any other similarity in the two 
stories except that of the violent deaths. 
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SOME NEW WHITMAN MANUSCRIPT NOTES 


EDWARD G. BERNARD 
New York City 


ECENTLY, when privileged to search the extensive collection of 
Whitman material in the library of the late Dr. Samuel W. Bandler, 
the writer came upon a number of manuscript notes which are of inter- 
est. Among them are several which bear significantly upon Emerson and 
the Orient as sources of Whitman’s thought, and afford revealing glimpses 
of uncompleted poems in the earliest stages of germination. These have 
been selected and are reproduced below in two groups, relating successively 
to Whitman’s poetry and to his thoughts on literature and life. 


I. Write a Drunken Song 
slashing,—intoxicated—drunk with joy 


and high exhilaration.’ 


II. Suggestions for poem 
“Branches and sprigs of lilacs” 


Put in that these songs include the city, the mind’s thoughts, 
pictures, pageants (so as to cover and include the pieces de- 
scriptive or having the sense of other things, points besides 
nature) these too are branches in the sense.of the perfume 
of lilacs, in April and May.” 


* Two published poems by Whitman, “One Hour to Madness and Joy” and “The Poem 
of Joy,” both of which appeared in 1860, express the general idea of this note. A more 
specific parallelism between the idea of “intoxicated” in the memorandum, and “inebriate” 
as used in “One Hour to Madness and Joy,” makes it probable that this jotting is the initial 
conception of that particular poem. These notes imply that Whitman began usually with 
a general idea or topic, rather than with a specific line, phrase or rhythm. 

"Is this an idea for a specific poem, or group of poems, or is it a potential title for an 
edition of Whitman’s verse? The first two lines of the memorandum suggest the former, 
while the remainder seems to refer to a collection of verse. It is not improbable that both 
ideas were intended. The thought of capitalizing upon the popularity of “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” was logical. This specific viewpoint is mirrored in “A 
Warble for Lilac Time” (1870) and in Whitman’s addition of a half line about lilacs to 
“This Compost” in the same year. 
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II. I have heard spars snap, and go like straws, 
I have heard the loud shriek that rose from 
the crowded deck of a ship foundering.” 


IV. OJ think I could not be the solid land, nor 
the richest city of the land 
Nor the gold dug out of the gold fields of the land, 


Nor any purchase of the gold, not even the most prized 
But I think I could be that banner.* 


V. Suggestions for a “Poem of the Woods” 
Poem of the Woods (Poem of the Prairies 
for Chicago edition 


sentiment of the woods 
pictures of the woods in winter—in summer— 


i ‘A ‘K ‘M i M‘ ‘M 


large, broad, fresh—the smell of the woods in the 
morning 


=. e. g a. y a” a upy oa pnupuavu als‘ nununpooa‘a annd‘ nu oann a r llla n‘MMG 


the human characters one meets in the woods—identical 
with the woods—the lonesome hut—the hunting hut— 
the hunter—the curious character of the hunter—the 
very old hunter, with the rifle. . .. 


the singular wild pleasure of being alone in the woods.’ 


? Visibly a very old one, this notation suggests the “Song of Myself”—particularly the 
passage contained in ll. 821-824, “I understand the large heart of heroes,” etc. It also 
has much in common with the rampant egotism of “Salut au Monde,” published a year 
later, in 1856, and seems very probably to belong to this early period. Highly dramatic 
and powerful, it compares favorably with many passages Whitman chose to print. 

“These lines may logically be interpreted to constitute an earlier version of the speech 
of the Child in “Song of the Banner at Daybreak,” beginning “O my Father I like not the 
houses.” The published lines are more simple, direct, and dramatically effective, but are 
less characteristically Whitmanesque than the manuscript fragment. Apparently on this 
rare occasion Whitman grimly suppressed a tendency to go off on a “catalogue” tangent, 
and chose the bare, direct speech. 

* The lines are Whitman’s. 

° This projected poem does not seem ever to have been written. On the other hand 
the Western prairies were treated in verse by Whitman many times. “A Song,” “A Prom- 
ise to California,” and “Night on the Prairies,” in 1860; “A Tan-Faced Prairie Boy,” and 
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VI. Idea of New Poem 


a poem expressing the attitude of modern thought, 
progressivism, Science, etc. toward the antique 
myths, Christianity, Art, Bibles, etc.° 


VII. Write a poem (piec 


the central theme of which shall be 
The Untellable 
that which cannot be put in fine words 
Nor in any words or statement or essay or poem 
Of Heroism, or poetry, the life and b 
of both, of Eloquence, of 


VIII. Heaven but the vision of fulfilled Desire 
for the Notes—{Then there 
are three other stanzas Heaven but the vision of 


fulfill’d Desire!” 


IX. Emerson / (Literature) / National Literature / scraps good / 
in Washington previous to ’73 / All sorts—scraps / Emerson 


largely very short / Literature to-day in America / America’s 
Iliad / (lots & lots of scraps) 


Not even from Emerson, finely as he presents it, does 
it cease to bore us and/We must not complain of him 


“To the Leavened Soil They Trod,” in 1865: “Passage to India,” in 1870; as well as the 
very late “Prairie Sunset,” all evidence by references to the prairies the presence of this 
idea in Whitman’s mind at many different times. There is some probability that this 
memorandum was written during or shortly after Whitman’s extended trip across the con- 
tinent in 1879. The strong impression made by the natural grandeur of the West upon 
Whitman is evidenced by his comments and speeches at that time. 

As giving an insight into Whitman’s mode of conceiving his poems, this memorandum 
is striking in the purely descriptive, unimaginative character of the approach. Whitman's 
fondness for enumerations seems here to show no sign of being an effort at vainglorious 
impressiveness, but rather an earnest effort to conceive a large theme in all its ramified 
implications to a highly realistic seer. 

°This was attached to a clipping from The Springfield Republican which recounts a 
whim of the eccentric King Ludwig of Bavaria, who had an antique marble statue trans- 
ported over treacherous mountain roads to Oberammergau, by steam truck, It is interest- 
ing to note that the chief reference to the idea of historical time in Whitman’s earlier 
poetry (“Think of the Soul,” 1856) emphasizes the continuity rather than the discreteness 
of temporal progress and institutions, as above. 

** Quoted from Fitzgerald's Rubdtydt of Omar Khayyám, stanza lxxii. Since this stanza 
first appeared in the second edition, Whitman’s note must have been made after 1868. See 
also Notes (such as they are) founded on Elias Hicks in Whitman’s Complete Writings, 
1902, VI, 261, where Whitman quotes stanza ixxi of the Rubdtydt, which also appeared 
first in the second edition. 
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for this but thankfully accept him as he is/For the 

very highest (instrument?)* of literature is to free 

us entirely from literature (Emerson/Nevertheless 

it must be distinctly admitted that Emerson saves 

Democracy, though indirectly / —He opens the gates / There 

is not much that Democracy has in common with 
Feudalism.’ 


X. Poets—Shakspere/ Tennyson,/ souls procession/ Orientalism 
Orientalism—Poe. 
For Conclusion of lectures on poems 


From the point of view of Humanity’s and the Age’s en- 
semble 

the civilization, history, politics, needing their myriads 

of influences & long cycles of time to unfold are best defined 

and expressed by a few comparatively short poems each 
containing 

a cluster or series of influences. 


—The dreamy meditative transcendentalism of Asia in the 
Zend 

& Sanskrit—and that lies beneath the history of the 

tremendous chronology & vast conception of India in the 

Ramayana & Mahabarata 


—the Syrian canticle the book of Job & the other books 
& emerging from them the idylls of the life of C° 


7 The first portion of this is written on one side of a large sheet of paper, as though 
a heading under which miscellaneous Whitman notes on American literature, particularly on 
Emerson, were to be assembled. 

*For many years, after about 1852, Whitman cherished ambitions for a career as a 
lecturer, which, chiefly because of his uninspiring platform presence, were never realized 
(C. J. Furness, Walt Whitman's Workshop, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 196-197). Hence it is 
extremely doubtful whether this lecture ever reached more thorough embodiment than that 
represented above. It is interesting chiefly as indicating a little noticed but highly significant 
strain of Orientalism in Whitman’s poetical background. For evidence of Whitman's wide 
reading in Oriental literature, see his Complete Writings, ed. R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, 
and H. L. Traubel (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1902, X, 8, 13, 14, 22, 78, 84). 
Emerson’s well-known remark about Whitman's poetry as a mixture of the Bhagavad-Gita 
and the New York Herald acquires added significance, perhaps, in this connection. 
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XI. About our lives here. What is it but a phantasm. 
Miscell. Notes. 


Among the many aspects of thought presented by what we 
call life; we will consider it now as an exercise, a training and 
development doubtless for something more real beyond.’ 


AN INFLUENCE FROM SAN FRANCISCO ON 
MARK TWAIN'S THE GILDED AGE 


FRANKLIN WALKER 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


AY I point out.a possible influence on Mark Twain’s fiction 
from San Francisco social history? It lies in the close resem- 
blance of an important episode of The Gilded Age to one of San 
Francisco's most famous murder cases. Laura Hawkins’s murder 
of Colonel Selby, her trial, and her acquittal on the grounds of 
momentary insanity so closely parallel the actual experiences of 
Laura D. Fair that there are ample reasons for assuming that the 
latter suggested the former. On November 3, 1870, on the 
ferryboat crossing from Oakland to San Francisco, Laura D. Fair, 
an attractive widow, shot and killed Alexander P. Crittenden, a 
prominent lawyer and politician." He had met his wife on her 
return from an Eastern visit and was accompanying her to the city 
when Mrs. Fair stepped before him, accused him of treachery, coolly 
shot him, and then surrendered to the police. The trial for murder 
revealed that for several years Crittenden had had criminal relations 
with Mrs. Fair in San Francisco and Virginia City, that he had often 
assured her of planning to divorce his wife to marry her, and that 
the shooting was the result of his attempt to break off the connec- 
tion. 
There were two trials. The first, in April, 1871, resulted in Mrs. 
Fair’s conviction and sentence to be hanged; but on appeal a higher 


° It is not unlikely that these jottings are a product of one of many moods of depression 
during Whitman’s last years, Certainly these are strangely ironic words from a poet whose 
writings are so filled with full-blooded acceptance of physical realities and the joy of living. 


*A full account of the case is found in the pamphlet Offictal Report of the Trial of 
Laura D. Fair for the Murder of A. P. Crittenden (San Francisco Codperative Printing Co., 
1871). See also San Francisco dailies, 1870-1872. 
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court granted a new trial. This time she was acquitted on the 
grounds of “emotional insanity.” The decision created intense dis- 
cussion throughout the nation, for, as one historian states: 


Notwithstanding the facts seemed to show a deliberate, well-planned and 
carefully executed scheme of homicide, the jury deliberately seized upon 
the plea of emotional insanity for the purpose of expressing its opinion 
that a woman should not, under the circumstances, be punished for 
killing a man even with malice aforethought.? 


The Gilded Age, written jointly by Mark Twain and Charles 
Dudley Warner in the spring of 1873, appeared directly on the heels 
of the notorious verdict. Laura Hawkins’s motive for killing her 
paramour, her means of accomplishing the act, and her defense and 
the grounds for her acquittal are in essential points the same as those 
of the Western murderess. It is my belief that the authors of The 
Gilded Age, a book which was in part a roman à clef’ injected the 
Fair crime and trial into their story in thin fictional garb anticipat- 
ing that their readers would recognize the original and thus further 
appreciate the satire.* A structural weakness in the novel bears out 
this assumption. On one hand the reader is encouraged to sym- 
pathize with Laura in her predicament and on the other to con- 
demn her legal defense (satirized to the point of burlesque) and the 
decision of “not guilty because of temporary insanity,” which saved 
her life.” In this instance, as elsewhere in the book, the wedding 
of fiction and specific satire has resulted in an inartistic distortion of 
values. 

Although the chapters of The Gilded Age dealing with the crime 


? Theodore Hittell, History of California (San Francisco, 1897), IV, 515. 

$ See Mark Twain's Autobiography (New York, 1927), I, 3-7, 88-90; Bernard De Voto, 
Mark Twain's America (Boston, 1932), pp. 284-289; A. B. Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography 
(New York, 1912), I, 8-12, 23, 68; II, 475-479. Paine states that the name Laura Hawkins 
was that of Mark Twain’s first sweetheart, but the coincidence of the fictional and the real 
murderesses’ having the same given name remains striking. . 

* For instance, Walter M. Fisher stated that he believed Clemens had drawn on the Fair 
trial for The Gilded Age (The Californians, San Francisco, 1876, p. 100). The trial at- 
tracted nation-wide interest, New Yorkers being almost as well informed about it as 
Californians. 

* Mark Twain’s indignation at the “beneficent Insanity Plea” was revealed even earlier 
than The Gilded Age in his proposed dedication of Roughing It to “The Late Cain.” See 
letter to Bliss, May 15, 1871, in Mark Twain's Letters (New York, 1917), I, 188. This was 
written just after the first Fair trial, in which the defense was insanity (March 27-April 26, 
1871). 
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and trial of Laura Hawkins seem to have been written by Warner," 
there are reasons for assuming that the idea of satirizing the Mrs. 
Fair sequence was Mark Twain’s. In the writing of the book Laura 
Hawkins was Clemens’s “heroine,” and he controlled her destiny 
from the first. Moreover, he it was who was responsible for the 
social history of the book; as he himself wrote, “[Warner] has 
worked up the fiction and I have hurled in the facts.”” And the 
culminating incident in Laura’s misfortunes was certainly his—the 
account of the murderess, turned loose on society without confine- 
ment for insanity (as was Mrs. Fair), being driven from the lecture 
platform by an indignant mob. This fate, condemned by Albert 
Bigelow Paine as an author’s whim impossible in fact, actually over- 
took Mrs. Fair when she attempted to face a San Francisco public 
after her acquittal. She did not, however, die of heart failure 
brought on by the rebuff, for she was of tougher fiber than her 
fictional sister. Mark Twain’s hasty disposal of his heroine was the 
simplest, if not the most reasonable, way out of the dilemma in 


which he found himself.® 


In a letter written Feb. 28, 1874 (tbid., I, 214-215), Mark Twain enumerated the 
chapters that he wrote. He does not include 46, which tells of the shooting, or 54, 55, and 
part of 56, which describe the trial. He does, however, acknowledge 60, in which Laura 
fails to lecture and dies of heart failure. These figures are borne out by identical ones found 
in an unpublished letter (Huntington Library: Letter to Mrs. A. W. Fairbanks, Feb. 25, 
1874). I suggest that Warner wrote the trial chapters because he was more familiar with 
New York court procedure. See footnote 9 for the methods of writing The Gilded Age. 

T Ibid., I, 205. 

8 San Francisco Bulletin for Nov. 18, 1872, and Nov. 22, 1872. Also see Laura 
D. Fair, Wolves in the Fold (San Francisco, 1873), p. 10. After Laura Fair was prevented 
by a mob from speaking, she presented her ideas in a pamphlet. 

° Important insight into the methods of writing this section of The Gilded Age is found 
in an unpublished Mark Twain letter in the Huntington Collection. It states that as the book 
progressed the collaborators, after discussing the plot, would each write his version of the 
chapters under consideration. They would then call their wives into consultation, read their 
respective chapters, select the better version, and destroy the other. Such was the procedure 
in writing the “boss” chapter in which Laura Hawkins is driven from the lecture stage and 
dies of heart failure. “I laid out the plan of the boss chapter, the climax chapter, yesterday, 
and Warner will write it up today. I wrote it up yesterday . . . tonight we shall read and the 
man who has written it best is all right... . If neither succeeds, we'll both write the 
chapter over again.” 

Apparently Mrs. Clemens and Mrs. Warner saved the life of Warner’s heroine, Ruth 
Bolton. “They both pleaded so long and vigorously for Warner’s heroine, that yesterday 
Warner agreed to spare her life and let her marry—he meant to kill her. I killed my 
heroine as dead as a mackerel yesterday (but Livy don’t know it yet). Warner may or 
may not kill her today (this is the ‘boss’ chapter). We shall see... . 

“P.S.—(Night) My climax chapter is the one accepted by Livy and Susie, and so my 
heroine, Laura, remains dead” (from a letter to Mrs. A. W. Fairbanks, April 16 [1873], 
quoted by permission of the Huntington Library). 
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One other question arises. Did Mark Twain know Laura Fair? 
Very possibly he did, for she was living in Virginia City during the 
period when he was writing for the Virginia City Territorial Enter- 
prise (1862-1864). Shortly after his arrival there she created excite-. 
ment by shooting at a Union sympathizer who attempted to raise a 
flag above her lodging house; she first met Crittenden when he 
successfully defended her in her trial for the rash act? Mark 
Twain, as a local reporter, could hardly have failed to know both 
her and Crittenden; for that matter, he may even have lived for a 
period in The Tahoe House, of which she was proprietor. What is 
more likely than that, when a few years later her crime created 
nation-wide publicity, he should use her experiences as a basis for a 
major incident in his novel satirizing the American social order? 


NOTE ON A POEM ATTRIBUTED TO POE 


JOHN G. VARNER 
The University of Virginia 


N THE EDITORIAL “Miscellany” of The Broadway Journal 
for April 26, 1845, there are the following lines: 


IMPROMPTU. 


TO KATE CAROL. 


When from your gems of thought I turn 
To those pure orbs, your heart to learn, 
I scarce know which to prize most high— 
The bright z-dea, or bright dear-eye. 


This trifle of verse was first attributed to Poe by J. H. Whitty* on 
evidence that is at least inconclusive.” 


29 For an account of this affair see testimony in the Official Report of the Trial of Laura 
D. Fair and George D. Lyman, The Saga of the Comstock Lode (New York, 1934), p. 170. 


*The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. J. H. Whitty (Boston and New York, 
1911), pp. 147, 287. 

®Mr. Whitty’s ascription to Poe rests, apparently, on the following items relating to 
Mrs, Osgood, which appeared in the issues of The Broadway Journal preceding the issue for 
April 26: 

on March 29: “To Correspondents. A thousand thanks to Kate Carol.” 

on April 5: A poem by “Kate Carol,” entitled “The Rivulet’s Dream,” under the head- 
ing of “Original Poetry.” This is preceded by the note: “We might guess who is the fair 
author of the following lines, which have been sent us in a MS. evidently disguised——but 
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Campbell? accepts the poem and adds a few notes to show the 
“high probability” that Poe did compose the lines; however, in- 
stead of placing it, as Whitty does, among poems definitely assigned 
to Poe, he merely includes it in an appendix of poems attributed to 
Poe. The most recent Poe bibliography* unequivocally ascribes 
the authorship to Poe. 

That Poe did not write the lines, however, is made certain by the 
discovery, in the Oakes Smith Collection at the University of Vir- 
ginia, of an original manuscript of the poem. It reads as follows: 


TO THE SINLESS CHILD 


When from your gems of thought I turn, 
To those dark eyes your heart to learn, 

I know not which I prise most high, 

The bright idea or bright dear eye. 


an impromptu 


By Frances S. Osgood. 


The note, “an impromptu By Frances S. Osgood,” has been added 
by Mrs. Oakes Smith. The poem itself is in Mrs. Osgood’s easily 
identified hand. 

Mrs. Osgood’s authorship is corroborated by the following facts: 
Neither Poe nor Mrs. Whitman made marginal notes of Poe’s author- 
ship of the poem in Poes own copy of The Broadway Journal.’ 


we are not satisfied with guessing, and would give the world to know. We think ‘The 
Rivulet’s Dream’ an exceedingly graceful and imaginative poem, and our readers will agree 
with us, Kate Carol will do us the justice to note that we have preferred her ‘sober sec- 
ond thought’ in the concluding line. Eds. B. J.” 

on April 12: a poem by Frances S. Osgood entitled “Love's Reply.” 

Mr. Whitty ascribes both the editorial note of March 29 and that of April 5 to Poe, 
and he takes the “Love's Reply” to be a response to the latter note, though why the notes 
are attributed to Poe rather than Briggs is not clear. Briggs, a second editor, shared the 
literary department with Poe at this time. There is evidence that Watson, a third editor, 
confined his activities to the drama and music departments. Nevertheless, even granting 
that Poe wrote the editorial notes and arranged for the publication of Mrs. Osgood’s poems, 
there is nothing to indicate his authorship of the “Impromptu.” 

* The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. Killis Campbell (New York, 1917), pp. 142, 302. 

*John W. Robertson, Bibliography of the Writings of Edgar Allan Poe (San Francisco, 
1934), I, 182. 

*Mrs. Whitman wrote to John Ingram, “In the two bound vols. of the Broadway 
Journal, now in my possession, every anonymous article or paragraph written by him [Poe] 
has the pencilled letter P. appended to it. He added these letters in giving me the volume” 
(MS., University of Virginia, Poe-Ingram Collection, 1874, Feb. 11). The volumes Mrs. 
Whitman referred to are now in the Huntington Library. 
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Also, the verses resemble nothing that Poe wrote, but on the other 
hand they are strikingly similar to Mrs. Osgood’s acknowledged 
verse.” Again, Mrs. Oakes Smith, besides indicating Mrs. Osgood 
as the author by writing a note on the MS. version, has given, in 
her Journal for November 7, 1855, a circumstantial account of Mrs. 
Osgood’s writing of the poem. In this account, Mrs. Smith quotes 
the above lines “to the Sinless Child” and definitely states that Mrs. 
Osgood penned them.” 

In conclusion, the only objection that could be urged to Mrs. 
Osgood’s authorship is the fact that in The Broadway Journal version, 
the verses are inscribed anonymously to Kate Carol, while it is 
known? that “Kate Carol” was Mrs. Osgood’s own pen name. This 
anomaly might be explained in a number of ways: as a simple mis- 
print, as a playful effort on Mrs. Osgood’s part to cover her identity 
after the editor’s speculations’ as to Kate Carol, or even as a subtle 
editorial means of showing the author that the editors knew that 
Kate Carol and Mrs. Osgood were the same person.”® 


* Compare, for example, the’ following, from Mrs. Osgood’s Poems (Philadelphia, 1850), 
p. 216: 
IMPROMPTU AT SEA 


But two events dispel ennui 
In our Atlantic trip: 
Something, alas! we ‘ship a sea’ 
And sometimes—see a ship! 


Mrs. Oakes Smith made the entry when she was forty-nine years old, certainly not 
more than ten or twelve years after the incident occurred. Her memory was clear and 
there is little probability that she could have confused two people whom she knew as 
well as she did Poe and Mrs. Osgood. Mary Alice Wyman in her Two American Pioneers 
(New York, 1927, p. 123) prints the entry and the poem, but so far misses the significance 
of what she quotes as to say that the poem probably was written by Poe. 

8 See Campbell, op. cit., p. 302. 

? See note 2 of this article, particularly the entry under April 5. 

Y Weight is given to this conjecture, if Mr. Whitty is right in assuming that Poe wrote 
the critical comments quoted in note 2 of this article, by the fact that the reading “those 
dark eyes” in the MS, version has been changed in the Journal version to “those pure orbs,” 
a term which more nearly fits Poe’s conception of Mrs. Osgood’s eyes. See Poe’s descrip- 
‘tion of Mrs. Osgood's eyes in his sketch of her in The Literati (Works, Virginia ed., XV, 
104): “Eyes of a clear luminous gray, large, and with a singular capacity of expression.” 
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ANOTHER SOURCE OF POE'S “JULIUS RODMAN” 


ARLIN TURNER 
The University of Texas 


T HAS been pointed out that in composing “The Journal of Julius 

Rodman” Poe drew material from Irving’s Astoria’ and The 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville, and also from Lewis and Clark’s 
Expedition? In his Life of Edgar Allan Poe* Professor Woodberry 
lists Alexander Mackenzie along with Lewis and Clark, Pike, and 
Irving as the “obvious authorities” whom Poe consulted in writing 
“Julius Rodman.” But no one, I believe, has noted that in explain- 
ing the preparation of pemmican, Poe transferred a passage from 
Mackenzie’s Voyages (1801) to his own story with only the slightest 
of changes. In the parallel columns below I have italicized the 
passages that are identical or very nearly identical in the two ac- 
counts: 


Poe® 
We had, altogether, two hundred- 
weight of pork, six hundred-weight 
of biscuit, and six hundred-weight 
of pemmican. This we had made 
at Petite Cote by the Canadians, 
who told us that it is used by the 
Northwest Fur Company in all 
their long voyages, when it is feared 
that game may not prove abundant. 
It is manufactured in a singular 
manner. The lean part of the flesh 


Mackenzie® 
The provision called pemmican, 


on which the Chepewyans, as well 
as the other savages of this country, 
chiefly subsist in their journeys, is 
prepared in the following manner: 
The lean parts of the flesh of the 
larger animals are cut in thin slices, 
and are placed on a wooden grate 
over a slow fire, or exposed to the 
sun, and sometimes to the frost. 
These operations dry it, and in that 


*See The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. Edmund Clarence Stedman and George Edward 


Woodberry (Chicago, 1895), V, 359-361. 


* As I have pointed out, University of Texas Studies in English, No. 10 (1930), pp. 


147 ff. 


® As Miss P. P. Crawford has demonstrated, ibid., No. 12 (1932), pp. 158 ff. 


‘ (Boston, 1909), I, 236. 


Mr. John W. Robertson remarks (Commentary on the 


Bibliography of Edgar A. Poe, San Francisco, 1934, p. 191) that “the account most closely 
followed” by Poe in “Julius Rodman” was John K. Townsend’s Narrative of a Journal 
Across the Rocky Mountains, published in 1839. But Mr. Robertson offers no proof of his 
assertion, and, so far as I can make out, there is no indication that Poe owed anything to 
Townsend. 

5 The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, V, 278-279. 

° Alexander Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal through the Continent of North America 
to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans in 1789 and 1793, with an Account of the Rise and State 
of the Fur Trade (New York, 1922), pp. clxxvii-clxxviii. 
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of the larger animals is cut into thin 
slices, and, placed on a wooden 
grate over a slow fire, or exposed to 
the sun (as ours was), or sometimes 
to the frost. When it is sufficiently 
dried in this way, it is pounded be- 
tween two heavy stones, and will 
then keep for years. If, however, 
much of it is kept together, it fer- 
ments upon the breaking up of the 
frost in the spring and, if not well 
exposed to the air, soon decays. 
The inside fat, with that of the 
rump, is melted down and mixed, 
in a boiling state, with the pounded 
meat, half and half; zt is then 
squeezed into bags, and is ready to 
eat without any farther cooking, be- 
ing very palatable without salt or 
vegetables. The best pemmican is 
made with the addition of marrow 
and dried berries, and is a capital 
article of food.” 


state it is’ pounded between two 
stones; 1t will then keep with care 
for several years. If, however, it is 
kept in large quantities, it is dis- 
posed to ferment in the spring of 
the year, when it must be exposed 
to' the air, or it will soon decay. 
The inside fat, and that of the 
rump, which is much thicker in 
these wild than our domestic an- 
imals, zs melted down and mixed, 
in a boiling state with the pounded 
meat, in equal proportions: # zs 
then put in baskets or bags for the 
convenience of carrying it. Thus it 
becomes a nutritious food, and is 
eaten, without any further prepara- 
tion, or the addition of spice, salt, 
or any vegetable or farinaceous sub- 
stance. A little time reconciles it to 
the palate. There is another sort - 
made with the addition of marrow 
and dried berries, which is of a 
superior quality. 


POE'S “THE CITY IN THE SEA” AGAIN 


LOUISE POUND 
The University of Nebraska 


N American Literature, VI, 22 (March, 1934), I pointed out con- 
cerning Poe’s “The City in the Sea” that blending with the poet’s 
scriptural memories of Babylon and the uprising of Hell to wel- 
come his doomed city—possibly with memories of a beautiful Go- 
morrah, doomed also—was surely the memory of a city engulfed by 


7 At this ' int Poe appends a footnote, in which he summarizes another method of 
manufacturing pemmican which he attributes to “the journals of Parry, Ross, and Bach.” 
Similarities in phrase indicate that he has in mind a footnote in W. E. Parry’s Narrative of 
an Attempt to Reach the North Pole in Boats Fitted for the Purpose, and Attached to His 
Majesty's Ship Hecla, in the Year 1827 (London, 1829, p. xiii); but Poe alters the process 
given by Parry, which is in reality quite similar to the method explained in Mackenzie’s 
Voyages. 
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water. There is a vast lore of such cities, ancient, medieval, and 
modern. I now think that I should have included scriptural ref- 
erences to Tyre, also doomed for its sins, in the lore that I sought 
to associate with the poem. Poe might even have derived his final 
title from it. Tyre has often been, and is still often, referred to from 
the pulpit as “the city in the sea.” It is said by geographers to have 
been originally on an island. The following citations from the Book 
of Ezekiel may well be recalled by the student of the poem: 


Ezekiel, 26:19. For thus saith the Lord God; When I shall make thee 
a desolate city, like the cities that are not inhabited; when I shall bring 
up the deep upon thee, and great waters shall cover thee; 


20. When I shall bring thee down with them that descend into the pit, 
with the people of old time, and shall set thee in the low parts of the 
earth, in places desclate of old, with them that go down to the pit, that 
thou be not inhabited; and I shall set glory in the land of the living; 


21. I will make thee a terror, and thou shalt be no more: though thou 
be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found again, saith the Lord God. 


27:27. Thy riches and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and 
thy pilots, thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and all thy 
men of war, that are in thee, and in all thy company which is in the 
midst of thee, shall fall into the midst of the seas in the day of thy ruin. 


32. And in their wailing they shall take up a lamentation for thee, 
and lament over thee, saying, What city is like Tyrus, like the destroyed in 
the midst of the sea? 


34. In the time when thou shalt be broken by the seas in the depths of 
the waters thy merchandise and all thy company in the midst of thee 
shall fall. 

28:8. They shall bring thee down to the pit, and thou shalt die the 


deaths of them that are slain in the midst of the seas. 


William Mentzel Forrest’s Biblical Allusions in Poe (1928) cites 
a number of allusions by the poet from the Book of Ezekiel, and Dr. 
Forrest states that in his critical writings Poe mentions Tyre.’ 


1 Prof, H. M. Belden (American Literature, VII, 334-336, Nov., 1935) believes that Poe 
owes more in imagery and suggestion to Dante's city Dis (Inferno, viii-x) than to other 
“sources.” 
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ANOTHER POE-COLERIDGE PARALLEL? 


GEORGE KUMMER 
Rye, New York 


T HAS often been noted that Poe’s line “Like those Nicean barks 
of yore” seems to echo Coleridge’s “Like those trim skiffs, un- 
known of yore.” Apparently, however, no one has commented on 
the curious, and perhaps significant, fact that this same stanza of 
“To Helen” contains another phrase which somewhat resembles 
one of Coleridge’s. Compare Poe’s “The weary, way worn wan- 
derer . . .” with Coleridge’s “. . . minister refreshment to the tired 
Way—wanderer” (“The Destiny of Nations”). 


* The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
(Oxford, 1912), I, 137, ll. 148-149. First published in 1817 in Sibylline Leaves. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
voted to extend the present arrangement of a joint subscription to 
PMLA and American Literature for the year 1936. Both journals 
may thus be obtained at a price of $7.20 annually. All checks and 
orders are to be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer 
of the Modern Language Association, roo Washington Square East, 
New York City. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


J. DISSERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 


I. 


HI. 


The Educational Philosophy and Practice of Bronson Alcott, Dor- 
othy McCuskey (Yale). 

A Study of the Diction and Imagery of Emily Dickinson. Virginia 
T. Rosenbluth (Radcliffe). 

The Peabody Sisters (Elizabeth Peabody, Sophia Hawthorne, and 
Mary Mann). Josephine Roberts (Western Reserve). 

The Organic Principle in Thoreau. Fred W. Lorch (Iowa). Mr. 
Lorch has dropped “The Literature of the Great River.” 


DISSERTATIONS ON Topics OF A GENERAL NATURE: 


American Letters and Imperialism, 1898-1904. William M. Gibson 
(Chicago). 
Terror in Prose Fiction to 1845. Marion Payzant (Minnesota). 


DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 


The Vocabulary of Samuel L. Clemens from 1852 to 1884. Francis 
Guthrie Emberson (Missouri, 1932). Published in part as “Mark 
Twain’s Vocabulary: A General Survey,” Univ. of Missouri 
Studies, Vol. X, No. 3, July, 1935. 

A Critique of the New York Daily Press during Reconstruction, 1865 
to 1869. Mrs. Esther M. (Hall) Albjerg (Wisconsin, 1934). 
Main Currents of Thought in American Drama. Allan G. Halline 

(Wisconsin, 1935). 

Emerson and the State. John T. Flanagan (Minnesota, 1935). 

French Lyric Poetry in English and American Translations: A Bib- 
liography. Helen M. Lacy (Peabody, 1934). Abstract No. 143, 
published by Peabody College, 1934. 

English Grammar in American Schools from 1850 to 1890. Holland 
L. Boyd (Peabody, 1935). Abstract No. 163, published by Pea- 
body, 1935. 

Jack London: A Study in Twentieth-Century Values. Margaret I. 
Pope (Wisconsin, 1935). 

Joaquin Miller, Martin Severin Peterson (Nebraska, 1935). To be 
published in 1936 by Stanford University Press. 

Origins of the American College Library, 1638-1800. Louis Shores 
(Peabody, 1934). Published by Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1935. 
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IV. DISSERTATION Susyects DROPPED: 


The Political Ideas of James Fenimore Cooper. Russell T. Prescott 
(Nebraska). 

The Vocabulary of The Missouri Intelligencer, 1819-1834. Mary P. 
Keeley (Missouri). 

The Literary Content of the Old School Readers in America. Saul 
Hounchell (Peabody). 

An Analysis of the Local Color Movement in Southern Literature 
from the Civil War to 1900. Catherine B. Jones (Peabody). 


. OTHER RESEARCH IN PROGRESS: 


Ballads of Ohio. Harry Lee Ridenour (Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio). 

William Cullen Bryant in Massachusetts. Tremaine McDowell 
(Minnesota). 

Mary Mapes Dodge. Spencer Mapes, 430 E. 58th St., New York City. 

A Mark Twain Dictionary. Robert L. Ramsay and Francis G. 
Emberson (Missouri). This work, to be published in June, 1936, 
in the University of Missouri Studies, will combine the results 
of one dissertation and twelve masters’ theses. 

A Definitive Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne. N. F. Adkins 
(New York). 

Collected Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Stanley T. Williams 
(Yale). 

Humor of the Old Deep South. Arthur P. Hudson (North Caro- 
lina). 

William R. Shepherd’s Notes and Lectures on Europeanization. 
Arthur E. Christy (Columbia). 

Walt Whitman and the Intellectual History of the United States 
during his Lifetime. Newton Arvin (Smith). 

The Work of Nathaniel P. Willis Contributed after 1836 to Ameri- 
can Magazines. Kenneth L. Daughrity (Virginia). He has 
recorded many items and solicits others from interested scholars. 
His lists are available, Care of the Graduate House, University, 
Virginia. 

A History of Southern Literature. Jay B. Hubbell (Duke). 

Ernest E. Lersy, Bibliographer. 


Southern Methodist University. 
Dallas, Texas. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The editors of American Literature wish to acknowledge with thanks 
the codperation of the following scholars in obtaining items for this de- 
partment: Professor N. F. Adkins (New York University), Professor 
Walter Blair (The University of Chicago), Professor Herbert Brown 
(Bowdoin College), Mr. C. T. Hallenbeck (Columbia University), Pro- 
fessor G. E. Hastings (The University of Arkansas), Professor Ima 
Herron (Southern Methodist University), Mr. D. K. Jackson (Duke 
University Press), Dr. Robert Kane (The Ohio State University), Pro- 
fessor E. E. Leisy (Southern Methodist University), Professor ‘Tremaine 
McDowell (The University of Minnesota), Professor J. H. Nelson (The 
University of Kansas), Mr. James T. Pole (Columbia University), Pro- 
fessor T. C. Pollock (The Ohio State University), Mr. Lawrance Thomp- 
son (Columbia University), Dr. Ralph Thompson (The New York 
Times), Professor T. A. Zunder (Brooklyn College), and the following 
graduate students at Duke University: Mr. J. O. Eidson and Mr. W. E. 
Martin, Jr. 

All items or communications for this department should be addressed 
to its editor, Professor Clarence Gohdes, Box 296, College Station, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

I. 1607-1800 


{ DenniE, Josern] Pedder, Laura G. “The Letters of Joseph Dennie, 1768- 
1812.” Univ. of Maine Stud., XX XVIII, No. 16 (Jan., 1936). 
(JEFFERSON, Tuomas] Beard, Charles A. “Jefferson in America Now.” 
Yale Rev., XXV, 241-257 (Winter, 1936). 
[Hopxins, SamvueEt] Elsbree, O. W. “Samuel Hopkins and His Doctrine 
of Benevolence.” New Eng. Quart., VIII, 534-550 (Dec., 1935). 
Translated “out of eighteenth century jargon,” Hopkins’s teach- 
ings are close “to the Unitarian Channing, to the transcendentalist 
Emerson, to the utilitarian Bentham.” 
[ MiscetLtangous |] McMurtrie, D. C. “A Bibliography of North Carolina 
Imprints, 1761-1800.” N. C. Hist. Rev., XIII, 47-86 (Jan., 1936). 
A list of books and pamphlets printed in North Carolina, 1761- 
1800. A continuation of an article in N. C. Hist. Rev., July, 1933, 
listing the imprints from 1749 to 1760. 
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H. 1800-1870 


[Aupuzon, J. J.] Blanck, Jacob. “American First Editions: John James 
Audubon 1780-1851.” Pub. Week., CXXIX, 832 (Feb. 15, 1936). 

[Emerson, R. W.] Chazin, M. “Extracts from Emerson in Quinet’s 
Cahters.” Rev. de Lit. Comparée, XV, 310-326 (April-June, 1935). 

Quinet’s enthusiasm for Emerson. 

{ Hawruorne, NatHanie.] Stewart, Randall. “Hawthorne’s Speeches at 
Civic Banquets.” Am. Lit, VII, 415-423 (Jan., 1936). 

Newspaper accounts of speeches delivered by Hawthorne during 
his residence in England. 

Warren, Austin. “Hawthorne’s Reading.” New Eng. Quart., VIII, 480- 
497 (Dec., 1935). 

“There has rarely been a less bookish author than Hawthorne. 
... But in his leisure he read widely in both older literatures and 
contemporary publications.” 

{Lowext, J. R.] Weber, Carl J. “Lowell’s Visit to Waterville.” Colby 
Mercury, V1, 54-56 (Nov. 1935). 
On August 11, 1853, Lowell visited the town and its college. 
{Mexvitte, Herman] Aaron, Daniel. “An English Enemy of Melville.” 
New Eng. Quart., VHI, 561-567 (Dec., 1935). 

Lucett’s Rovings in the Pacific . . . (London, 1851) “adds to the 
somewhat vague history of Melville in the South Seas.” 

Braswell, William. “The Satirical Temper of Melville’s Pierre” Am. Lit., 
VII, 424-438 (Jan., 1936). 

“The gist . .. of the theory presented here is that while Mel- 
ville recorded in Pierre his own sad spiritual history, at the same time 
he gratified the satirical element in his nature by mocking his too 
idealistic self and especially by defying the literary conventions of a 
world that féted its clever authors and starved its geniuses.” 

Kummer, George. “Herman Melville and the Ohio Press.” Ohio State 
Arch. and Hist. Quart., XLI, 34-35 (Jan., 1936). 

Notices which apeared in Ohio newspapers concerning Melville’s 
lecture tour of 1858. 

Larrabee, Stephen A. “Melville Against the World.” S. Atlantic Quart., 
XXXIV, 410-418 (Oct., 1935). 

Analysis, interpretation, and criticism of Mardi. 

Simon, Jean. “Recherches australiennes sur Herman Melville.” Rev. 
Anglo-Américaine, pp. 114-130 (Dec. 1935). 
[Poz, E. A.] Forsythe, Robert S. “Poe’s ‘Nevermore’: A Note.” Am. Lit., 


VII, 439-452 (Jan., 1936). 
Uses of the word “nevermore” by various poets. 
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Hurley, L. B. “A New Note in the War of the Literati” Am. Lit, VII, 
376-394 (Jan., 1936). 

Thomas Dunn English produced a “scandalous portrait” of Poe 
in his novel 1844: or The Power of the S. F., published serially in The 
New York Mirror in 1846. 

Le Breton, Maurice. “Edgar Poe et Macaulay.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, 
pp. 38-42 (Oct., 1935). 

Presents evidence that Poe plagiarized from Macaulay. 

[THorzau, H. D.] Boyd, David. “Thoreau, the Rebel Idealist.” Ameri- 
cana, XXX, 89-118 (Jan., 1936). 

Sketch of Thoreau’s life. To be continued. 

[Wuirman, Watt] Adkins, Nelson F. “Walt Whitman and William 
Motherwell: ‘Goodbye My Fancy’.” N. & Q., CLXIX, 268-269 (Oct., 
12, 1935). 

Origin of the title of Whitman’s poem. An addition to a note by 
T. O. Mabbott in N. & Q. for May 4, 1935. 

Cestre, C. “Un interméde de la renommée de Walt Whitman en France.” 
Rev. Anglo-Ameéricaine, pp. 136-140 (Dec., 1935). 

Presents the problem offered by an anonymous article of 1860 
appearing in the New York Saturday Press announcing a French 
translation of Whitman and a Preface to the translation by one still 
unknown. 

Werner, W. L. “Whitman’s “The Mystic Trumpeter’ as Autobiography.” 
Am. Lit, VU, 455-458 (Jan., 1936). 

The last five sections of the poem are viewed as portraying moods 

“parallel to Whitman’s own life.” 
[ Wurrrizr, J. G.] Coleman, Mary H. “Whittier on John Randolph of 
Roanoke.” New Eng. Quart., VIII, 551-555 (Dec., 1935). 
Whittier was Randolph’s “constant reader and admirer.” 
Griggs, Earl L. “John Greenleaf Whittier and Thomas Clarkson.” Am. 
Lit., VHI, 458-460 (Jan., 1936). 

A letter of Whittier’s dated July 10, 1844, to the English humani- 
tarian. 

[ Miscettangous | Churchill, A. “The Awful Disclosures of Marta Monk.” 
Am. Mercury, XX XVII, 94-98 (Jan., 1936). 

An account of the notorious hoax which agitated the country in 
1836. Three hundred thousand copies of the Disclosures have been 
sold in the last century. It is still in print “and, in many cases, be- 
lieved.” : 

Fahrney, R. R. “Horace Greeley and the New York Tribune in the Civil 
War.” N.Y. Hist, XVI, 415-435 (Oct., 1935). 
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Greeley and The New York Tribune “exerted considerable in- 
fluence in shaping the trend of events which culminated in Appo- 
mattox.” 

Gilkyson, Claude. “Henry Reed, 1825: Wordsworth’s American Editor.” 
General Mag., XXXVIII, 84-90; 163-172 (Oct, 1935; Jan, 1936). 

Discusses Henry Reed’s relations with Wordsworth, whose works 
Reed edited for the American public. Reed was Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature at the University of Pennsylvania. 

McMurtrie, D. C. “A Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets Printed at 
Geneva, N. Y. 1800-1850.” Grosvenor Library Bull. (Buffalo), XVII, 
82-112 (June, 1935). 

Moore, I. H. “The Earliest Printing and the First Newspaper in Texas.” 
Southwestern Hist, Quart., XX XIX, 83-99 (Oct, 1935). 

Attempts to show that “the first printing in Texas took place in 
Nacogdoches in early May, 1813,” and that the first newspaper was 
“a bilingual sheet called E? Mejtcano.” 

Stearns, Bertha-Monica. “Literary Rivalry and Local Books (1836-1860).” 
Americana, XXX, 7-19 (Jan., 1936). 

Discusses local annual publications that appeared between 1836 
and 1860, similar to the popular gift-books but intended “to illustrate 
and encourage the stirrings of literary spirit in a given community.” 

Vance, W. S. “Carlyle in America before Sartor Resartus.” Am. Lit., 
VII, 363-375 (Jan. 1936). 

HI. 1870-1900 

[Cremens, S. L.] Altick, Richard D. “Mark Twain’s Despair: An Ex- 
planation in Terms of His Humanity.” S. Atlantic Quart, XXXIV, 
359-367 (Oct., 1935). 

“In Mark Twain’s humanity ... lies the answer to the whole 
riddle of his disillusionment. Inadequately equipped both by for- 
mal education and by the circumstances of his life, he felt that urge 
which countless aging men have felt to solve the problem of the uni- 
verse; failing he ‘poured vitriol promiscuously over the whole human 
scene’.” 

Charpentier, John. “Humour anglais et humour américain. A propos 
du centenaire de Mark Twain.” Mercure de France, CCLXIV, 475- 
501 (Dec., 15, 1935). 

Clemens, Cyril. “Scattered Letters of. Mark Twain, Together with Eulo- 
gistic Contributions for His Centennial.” Mo. Hist. Soc. Glimpses of 
the Past, Il, 123-132 (Nov., 1935). 

The letters are scattered between 1868 and 1902. The tributes 
are by Dunsany, O’Neill, Cobb, and Sandburg. 
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Lemonnier, Léon. “Les débuts dun humoriste.” La Grande Rev., 
CXLIX, 76-88 (Nov., 1935). 

The early years of Mark Twain. 

Lorch, Fred W. “Mark Twain’s Orphanage Lecture.” Am. Lit, VU, 
453-455 (Jan., 1936). 

On Jan. 22, 1869, Mark Twain delivered his lecture “The Ameri- 
can Vandal Abroad” in Cleveland for the benefit of the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum of that city. Pertinent material is reprinted from the 
Cleveland Daily Leader. 

Phelps, William L. “Mark Twain.” Yale Rev., XXV, 291-310 (Winter, 
1936). 

Mark Twain never escaped his early environment of evangelical 
piety; he was not a profound thinker, but a shrewd observer and a 
greater artist than humorist. 

Roberts, R. E. “Mark Twain.” Fortnightly Rev., N. S, DCCCXXVII, 
583-592 (Nov., 1935). 

A critical study, with the emphasis on Huckleberry Finn. 

[ Crane, STEPHEN | Ford, M. F. “Stephen Crane.” Am. Mercury, XXXVII, 
36-45 (Jan., 1936). 

Crane “was the first American writer because he was the first to 
be passionately interested in the life that surrounded him—and the 
life that surrounded him was the life of America.” 

[Dickinson, Emity] Catel, Jean. “Sur Emily Dickinson. A propos de 
deux livres.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, pp. 140-145 (Dec., 1935). 

In part a review of Josephine Pollitt’s Emily Dickinson and Gene- 
vieve Taggard’s The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson. 

[Gurney, Louise I.] Earls, Michael. “Three Poets in a Golden Clime.” 
Catholic World, CXLU, 551-561 (Feb., 1936). 

Louise I. Guiney’s relationship with Dora Sigerson and Kath- 
erine Tynan, two Irish poets, including letters of Miss Guiney to 
Dora Sigerson, dated June 3, 1896, and April 24, 1895; and to Kath- 
erine Tynan, dated Jan., 1919. 

[Lanrer, SioneY] Starke, Aubrey. “An Uncollected Sonnet by Sidney 
Lanier.” Am. Lit., VII, 460-463 (Jan., 1936). 

A sonnet with the first line “In the beginning of the endless 
years,” and published in The Southern Literary Messenger is ascribed 
to Lanier. 

[Pratr, J. J.] Dowler, Clare. “John James Piatt, Representative Figure of 
a Momentous Period.” Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quart., XLV, 1-26 


(Jan., 1936). 
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A biographical and critical study, with a chronological bibliog- 
raphy of his works. 
[THaxrer, Cerra L.] Stubbs, M. Wilma. “Celia Leighton Thaxter 1835- 
1894.” New Eng. Quart, VIII, 518-523 (Dec., 1935). 
{ MiscetLanrous|] Davidson, L. J. “O. J. Goldrick, Pioneer Journalist.” 
Colo. Mag., XII, 26-36 (Jan., 1936). 


IV. 1900-1936 


[Bucx, Peart S.] Shuler, Marjorie. “We Dream Too Much.” Chr. 
Science Mon., XXVIII, 54 (Jan. 29, 1936). 
An interview with Pearl Buck, revealing her career and her opin- 
_ ions of American institutions and literature. 
[Carpwett, Erskine] Wade, John D. “Sweet Are the Uses of Degen- 
eracy.” Southern Rev., 1, 449-466 (Winter, 1936). 
A biographical and critical article on the novelist Erskine Caldwell. 
{Exror, T. S.] Anonymous. “Play for a Cathedral.” Chr. Science Mon., 
XXVIII, 30 (Dec. 3, 1935). 
The London production of T. S. Eliots Murder in the Cathedral 
is commended for “its dignity and nobility, its power and authority.” 
Brooks, Cleanth, Jr. “Three Revolutions in Poetry. III. Metaphysical 
Poetry and the Ivory Tower.” Southern Rev., I, 568-583 (Winter, 
1936). 
Includes comments on the relation of T. S. Eliot’s criticism and 
poetry to the “metaphysical” tradition. 
[Krurcu, J. W.] Glicksberg, Charles I. “Joseph Wood Krutch: Critic of 
Despair.” Sewanee Rev., XLIV, 77-93 (Jan.-March, 1936). 
(Lewis, Sinciair] Phelps, William L. “Mr. Lewis’s Fourteenth Novel.” 
Scribner's Mag., XCIX, 59-60 (Jan., 1936). 
A. general discussion of Mr. Lewis’s work as a whole and i It 
Can't Happen Here in particular. 
{Roperts, ExvizaserH M.] Adams, J. D. “Elizabeth Madox Roberts.” Va. 
Quart. Rev., XII, 80-90 (Jan., 1936). 
Miss Roberts’s work needs “a greater measure of simplification 
and directness without sacrifice of depth and power” if she is to have 
a wider acceptance. 
[Rozsinson, E. A.] Brown, David. “Some Rejected Poems of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson.” Am. Lit, VII, 395-414 (Jan., 1936). 
The study is based upon The Torrent, The Children of the Night, 
and Collected Poems (1921). 
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[Sanrayana, GEORGE] Santayana, George. “Brief History of Myself.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., p. 13 (Feb., 1936). 

The reprint of part of an autobiographical article of several years 
ago. 

[Van Doren, Marx] Baker, Howard. “A Note on the Poetry of Mark 
Van Doren.” Southern Rev., 1, 601-608 (Winter, 1936). 

Critical discussion of his poetry. 

{ Wiper, THornton| Fischer, Walther. “Thornton Wilders The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey und Prosper Mérimées Le Carosse du Saint-Sacre- 
ment.” Anglia, LX, 234-240 (Jan., 1936). 

[Worre, THomas| Wolfe, Thomas. “The Story of a Novel.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., pp. 3-4, 12, 14, 16 (Dec. 14, 1935); pp. 3-4, 15 (Dec. 21, 1935); 
pp. 3-4, 14-16 (Dec. 28, 1935). 

Three autobiographical articles dealing with the author’s expe- 
riences and his efforts to learn “about the work of writing.” 

{Miscettangous| Anonymous. “Literary Awards of the Year.” Pub. 
Week., CXXIX, 211-212 (Jan. 18, 1936). 

“Best Sellers 1935.” Pub. Week, CXXIX, 208-210 (Jan., 18, 1936). 

North to the Orient was the outstanding title. 

~- “Magazine Activity.” Lit. Digest, CXX, 28 (Oct. 5, 1935). 

A description of the aims and staffs of the rejuvenated American 
Spectator and the new Current Controversy. 

Gerrould, K. F. “A Yankee Looks at Dixie.” Am. Mercury, XXXVU, 
217-220 (Feb., 1936). 

“At present, literary evidence is to the effect that citizenship in 
Dixie is on a lower level than elsewhere. ... It is with a sickening 
disappointment that this particular Yankee turns at last from the fic- 
tion in which the magnolias rot and smell to heaven.” 

Hansen, Harry. “The First Reader.” Pub. Week., CX XIX, 199-201 (Jan. 
18, 1936). 

The literary editor of the New York World-Telegram looks back 
over the year 1935 “to see the serious temper of the American reader.” 

Krutch, J. W. “He Belongs to the Past.” Nation, CXLII, 190-192 (Feb. 
12, 1936). 

On fashions in contemporary literature and criticism. 

McCole, Camille. “Our Literary Depressionists.” Catholic World, CXLII, 
456-461 (Jan., 1936). 

Discusses the increasing cynicism and pessimism of American 
novelists since 1900, culminating in the present-day attitude of such 
authors as Upton Sinclair and John Dos Passos. 
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Oldham, John N. “Anatomy of Provincialism.” Sewanee Rev., XLIV, 
68-75 (Jan.-March, 1936). 
The first of three essays on the resurgence of regional culture 
against American megapolitanism. 
Robinson, T. C. “Fascism and the Political Theatre.” Sewanee Rev., 
XLIV, 53-67 (Jan.-March, 1936). 
© Ross, Malcolm M. “The Theatre and the Social Confusion.” Univ. of 
Toronto Quart., V, 197-215 (Jan., 1936). 
A study of the relation of the social and cultural question to the 
problem confronting the contemporary dramatist. 
Tate, Allen. “The Function of the Critical Quarterly.” Southern Rev., 
I, 551-559 (Winter, 1936). 
The critical quarterly must have a well-developed program; and 
its task “is to impose an intelligible order upon a scattering experi- 
ence that the monthly and the weekly may hope only to report. . . .” 


V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Allen, De Witt Clinton. “Old Ballad Days in Western Missouri.” Mo. 
Hist. Soc. Glimpses of the Past, IJ, 133-149 (Dec., 1935). 

Antique ballads, American ballads, Negro minstrelsy sung in 
Missouri before 1847. 

Anonymous. “Notes and Queries.” Chr. Science Mon., XXVIII, 61 (Feb. 
6, 1936). 

An explanation of the derivation and the meaning of the new 
verb to boondoggle. 

Black, Pauline M. “Nebraska Folk Cures.” Univ. of Neb. Stud. in Lang., 
No. 15 (1935). 

Dunsany, Lord. “Decay in the Language.” Atlantic Month., CLVII, 360- 
362 (March, 1926). 

“The decay that is affecting our language is taking place among 
adjectives.” ‘The effect is not a loss of meaning, but a lack of grace in 
our speech. 

Jackson, George P. “America’s Folk Songs.” Va. Quart. Rev., XII, 34-42 
(Jan., 1936). 

Evidence to offset the false observation of students of American 
culture that there is “a lack of fundamental folk-melodism in this 
land.” Proof is presented to show a “hook-up of what have seemed 
to be the most dispersed and disparate songs.” 

Hibbitt, G. W. “Spelling in Maine in 1802.” Am. Speech, X, 268 (Dec., 


1935). 
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Reprint of a letter of Nov. 13, 1802, containing words suggesting 
“unschooled pronunciation.” 

Korson, George. “Anthracite Miners as Bards and Minstrels.” Am. 
Speech, X, 260-268 (Dec. 1935). 

Kuethe, J. L. “Runs, Creeks, and Branches in Maryland.” Am. Speech, 
X, 256-259 (Dec., 1935). 

Mabie, Janet. “As She Is Spoke.” Chr. Sctence Mon., XXVIII, 48 (Jan. 
22, 1936). 

A description of speech records made of the speaking voices of 
college students, politicians, poets, and others, showing the various 
dialects, accents, and intonations in actual use in America. 

Nock, A. J. “Impostor-Terms.” Atlantic Month., CLVII, 161-169 (Feb., 
1936). 

“If... we assert the right to free and plain speech, it would 
appear that we should also give some thought to the responsibility 
for clear and correct speech.” 

Prescott, Russell T. “Language of the Livestock Mart.” Am. Speech, X, 
269-272 (Dec., 1935). 

Including a list of “picturesque terms in constant use in the stock- 
yards,” 

Price, Robert. “Recorder of Folk Tales.” Scribner's Mag., XCIX, 58 
(Jan., 1936). 

A personal account of the author’s hobby of recording “our heri- 
tage of community tales and traditions.” 

Stewart, George R., Jr. “Popular Names for the Mountain Sheep.” Am. 
Speech, X, 283-288 (Dec., 1935). 

From 1697 to the present. 

Thomas, C. K. “Pronunciation in Upstate New York (III).” Am. Speech, 
X, 292-297 (Dec., 1935). 

W., I. S. “American Uses of Animal Names Applied to Persons.” 
N. & Q., CLXIX, 363-367 (Nov. 23, 1935). 

A glossary of animal names as they have been applied in America 
to certain types of people (e. g, “Hound-—A term of contempt—a 
scoundrel; a sneak”),’ 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Guérard, Albert. “The Prospect for American Literature.” Pub. Week., 
CXXIX, 593-598 (Feb. 1, 1936). 
_ A chapter, slightly condensed, from the author’s Literature and 
Society. 
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McElwain, Dora. “Today and Yesterday in American Literature.” Eng- 
lish Jour., XXV, 121-127 (Feb., 1936). 
Outline of a sophomore course in recent American literature. 
Pochmann, Henry A., Price, L. M., Morgan, B. Q., and Harrold, C. F. 
“Anglo-German Bibliography for 1933 and 1934.” J. E. G. P., XXXIV, 
294-306 (April, 1935). 
Quinn, Arthur H. “New Frontiers of Research.” Scribner's Mag., 
XCIX, 95-97 (Feb., 1936). 
A discussion of the importance of research into all phases of 
American civilization of the past three centuries, the function of this 
research, and the part the intelligent public may play in it. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


JOURNAL UP THE Straits: October 11, 1856-May 5,1857. By Herman Mel- 
ville. Edited with an Introduction by Raymond Weaver. New York: 
The Colophon. 1935. xxx, 182 pp. $9.00. 


Students of Herman Melville’s works must be grateful to Mr. Ray- 
mond Weaver for his recently published edition of the novelist’s journal, 
kept during his tour in Europe and Asia Minor, in parts of the years 
1856 and 1857. The text, now printed for the first time,’ throws consid- 
erable light upon Melville’s long poem Clarel, as well as upon certain 
shorter pieces of verse included in the privately printed volumes of Mel- 
ville’s last years. That the journal furnishes ample evidence of its au- 
thor’s sanity in the years it covers is also true, as Mr. Weaver remarks. 
It should be added, however, that no one who has any knowledge of 
Melville in his later years needs such demonstration. Every allusion to 
Melville from ciose friend or casual acquaintance, as well as the proof 
drawn from his own writings—correspondence or more formal literary 
expression—points to the perfect balance of his mind during this period. 
For thinking people, the question—raised by the late Julian Hawthorne— 
of Melville’s sanity has long since been completely settled. 

Mr. Weaver’s book is a welcome one and it is a handsome one. Un- 
fortunately, there are certain slips in editing to be found in it. These I 
am pointing out in the following pages in the hope of their removal in 
case the Journal up the Straits some time is included in a seventeenth 
volume of the Standard Edition of Melville’s works. 

First of all, in his Introduction? Mr. Weaver, in writing of Melville’s 
“Benito Cereno” and “The Encantadas,” quotes a “pioneer announce- 
ment” by “Sir Michael Sadleir, in his Excursions in Victorian Bibliog- 
raphy, in 1922,...” Sir Michael Sadleir, it may be said, was not the 
author of Excursions in Victorian Bibliography. In fact, there is no such 
person as “Szr Michael Sadleir.” Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.1, the for- 
mer Master of University College, Oxford, is an eminent educator, now 
retired. Mr. Michael Sadleir, his son, who has no title, and who is an 


author and publisher, was the compiler of the excellent volume to which 
Mr. Weaver refers. 


* With the exception of a few quotations by Mr. Weaver, in his Herman Melville (New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1921), pp. 354-357, and by Lewis Mumford, in his 
Herman Melville (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929), pp. 273-274. 

P, xviii 
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In a “Note” at the end of his Introduction,’ Mr. Weaver remarks: 


...I might have appended notes... that in bulk would have obliterated the text. 
As it is, I have tried to reduce the notes to the minimum I have judged necessary to 
clarify the text without burdening it. 


Mr. Weaver’s principle is one to be applauded. The reader of his book 
is, however, led to wonder (1) whether the more difficult allusions really 
are elucidated by editorial annotation; (2) whether many of the notes 
really are necessary; and (3) whether the information conveyed in cer- 
tain notes is accurate.* And he may wonder, also, in precisely what way 
a text may be “obliterated” by bulky notes. 

In his observations upon Constantinople, Melville refers to Schiller’s 
The Ghost-Seer.” Mr. Weaver comments? upon the allusion, and re- 
marks that the “only available translation” of the tale, in 1856, was that 
in Schiller’s Early Dramas and Romances, published in Bohn’s “Standard 
Library.”? The fact is that at least five other editions of the German ro- 
mance were available in English, when Melville was in Constantinople. 
Two are now before me. One is in the series of “Standard Novels,”® 
published by Colburn and Bentley, of London, in 1831. The other is 
included in volume III of The Romancist, and Novelist’s Library, which 
appeared in London in 1840. Three other early versions of The Ghost- 
Seer are those of D. Boileau,1° W. Render,4? and Thomas Roscoe? It 
is certainly obvious that Melville was under no necessity of reading The 
Ghost-Seer in Bohn’s edition of Schiller’s Early Romances and Dramas. 

At the beginning of one of his notebooks,’* Melville has a sentence, 
in which he characterizes Pera, the suburb of Constantinople, as, briefly, 
the home of ambassadors and the resort of all kinds of knaves. In the 
margin, the diarist has penciled: “For the Story.” Mr. Weaver’s com- 
ment is: “I cannot discover that this projected story survives.”* 


PP. XK, 

* Material bearing upon these questions will be found in the pages which follow. My 
criticisms, it should be noticed, follow the order in which the passages at which they are 
directed, occur in the Journal, 

5 Journal up the Straits, p. 32. Ibid., p. 32, n. 3. 

T London: Henry G. Bohn. 1853. 8 Vols. IX and X. 

° Pp. 1-48. This periodical was published by Reynell. 

The Ghost-Seer; or Apparitionist. An interesting fragment found among the papers 
of Count *****, from the German of Schiller. London: Vernor and Hood. 1795. 

= The Armenian; or, the Ghost-Seer. A history founded on fact. Translated from the 
German... by... W. Render. Four vols. London: H. D. Symonds. 1800. This 
version was reprinted in Dublin by William Folds, for P. Wogan, in 1800. 

“The Apparitionist; a fragment. Translated by T. Roscoe. In “The German Novel- 
ists,” III, 120-301. London: Henry Colborn. 1826. Roscoe’s translation is very consid- 
erably abridged, although the appearances and disappearances of the villainous Armenian 
are still to be found in it. 

* See Journal up the Straits, p. 39. 1 Ibid., p. 39, n. 2. 
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It is probable that the story does not survive; indeed there is no evi- 
dence that it ever was more than a project. I am tempted strongly, how- 
ever, to suggest that “the Story” may be identified with one of the three 
works by Melville which were announced as in preparation in 1856.15 
These are Correspondence, Oriental Acquatntance, and Letters from 
Asia Minor. If any one of these three*® projected volumes was fiction, 
it probably would have been Oriental Acquaintance. In any case, I may 
say, I am disappointed that Mr. Weaver did not discuss the possible rela- 
tionship of these titles and the books, or book, which they would identify, 
with Melville’s Journal of his Oriental travels. 

I had hoped also that Mr. Weaver might take up the question of a pos- 
sible influence of George William Curtis upon Melville’s plans for East- 
ern travel. Curtis, it will be remembered, was the author of The Howadji 
in Syria," among other works. This was an impressionistic, rhapsodic 
volume upon Palestine and Syria. Curtis was a partner in Dix, Edwards, 
and Company, who were now Melville’s publishers, and he was, accord- 
ingly, a proprietor of Putnam’s Magazine, to which Melville was a con- 
tributor.7? Mr. Weaver does not touch the problem of whether Melville 
had not actually a sort of commission from Dix, Edwards, and Company 
and Putnam’s instigated perhaps by Curtis, the Oriental traveler, to pro- 
vide either or both with his impressions of European and Asiatic journey- 
ings. It may be said that the difficulties which overtook both Dix, Ed- 
wards, and Company, and Putnam’s, during the panic of 1857,7° will 
help to account for their failure to produce any such work by Melville.?° 
Both ceased to exist—the publishing house never revived, but Putnam’s 
Magazine resumed publication eleven years later. 

On February 27, 1857, Melville, then in Rome, sought unsuccessfully to 
find the American-born James Jackson Jarves,** who, from an editorship 


EI shall discuss these titles, for they are no more than titles, in a paper, which I hope 
to have ready soon, upon Melville’s dubious and attributed works. 

The three titles may have been, in reality, however, alternatives among which a 
choice was to be made for one book, the material for which was to be gathered by Melville 
on his tour of the Levant. 

"New York: Harper and Brothers. 1852. 

® Edward Cary, George Wiliam Curtis (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1896), p. 106, Curtis made his investment in the publishing firm in the spring 
of 1856. He was also a sort of contributing editor of Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 
which had published various of Melville’s short stories. 

* Ibid. 

2 Curtis’s Nile Notes of a Howadji and The Howadyji in Syria were both based upon 
letters written by their author for the New York Tribune (see G. S. Hellman, Dictionary of 
American Biography, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930, IV, 615). Possibly Let- 
ters from Asia Minor was to be some similar work. 

"l Journal up the Straits, p. 129. 
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in Honolulu had turned to the study of art in Italy. In a footnote,?? 
Mr. Weaver first imparts a piece of misinformation; he follows this by a 
supposition which is very improbable; and in a third sentence he shows 
that he has overlooked recently discovered and published material upon 
Melville’s life.?4 

Mr. Weaver tells us that Jarves, in 1840, “published the first news- 
paper to appear in Honolulu.” Unfortunately, this statement, apparently 
derived from the biographical sketch of Jarves in Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography,** is not accurate. The first journal published in 
Honolulu?’ began publication on November 12, 1834. It was a semi- 
weekly, called Ke Kumu Hawai (or The Hawatuan Teacher, in English), 
and its editor was the Reverend Reuben Tinker. The second newspaper 
to make its appearance at Honolulu was the Sandwich Island Gazette 
and Journal of Commerce, edited by S. D. Mackintosh. It was published 
weekly from August, 1836, to July, 1839°° The Polynesian, the first 
number of the first series of which was brought out on June 6, 1840, by 
Jarves, as editor, was, then, the third, not the first, of Honolulu journals,?? 

That Melville and Jarves met in the South Seas seems almost impos- 
sible. During the late spring and that part of the summer of 1843 which 
Melville spent in Honolulu, Jarves was probably in Boston, where he was 
busy with the preparation of the second?! of his books on Hawaii and 
with two long magazine articles*® upon the same subject. That Jarves 

2 Loc. cit, n. 1. i 

This, together with another instance of Mr. Weaver's neglect of recent Melville lit- 
erature, is dealt with in another place; see p. 92. 

“Ed, James G. Wilson and John Fiske. Six vols. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 1891-1893. HI, 405. 

It may be noted that the first newspaper to be published in the Hawaiian Islands, or 
in the Pacific, was the Lama Hawaii (or Hawaiian Luminary), which, under the editorship 
of the Reverend L. Andrews, appeared weekly between Feb. 14 and Dec. 26, 1834, at 
Lahainaluna, Island of Maui. See note 27. 

In a “Catalogue of Works Which Relate to, or Treat of, the Hawaiian Islands,” pub- 
lished in The Polynesian, New Series, I, 30-31 (July 13, 1844), the first entry under the 
heading of “Periodicals” (p. 31) is: 

“Sandwich Island Gazette and Mirror;—A weekly,—Edited by Mr. S. D. Mackintosh, 
Honolulu, Oahu. 1836 to 1839.” 

"See Bibliography of the Hawaitan Islands (Boston: Printed for James F. Hunnewell, 
1869), pp. 12, 49, 66, 62. 

8 Jarves's first book was his History of the Sandwich Islands ... . (Boston: Tappan and 
Dennet, 1843). His second was Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich Islands and a Trip 
Through Central America: Being Observations from My Note-Book during the Years 1837- 
1842 (Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1843). The Library of Congress has a copy 
dated 1844. 

2 “The Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands," The Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial 
Review (Hunt's), IX, 15-30 (July, 1843); 109-136 (Aug., 1843). The last ten pages of the 
second article are given up to a discussion of Lord George Paulet’s acts at Honolulu, the 
news of which had just reached Jarves. He was as yet unaware of the return of the islands 
to their native king. 
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was in the United States and, furthermore, regarded Boston as his home 
during this time is proved by the fact that his Preface to his History of the 
Sandwich Islands is dated at Summer Street, Boston, February 20, 1843,°° 
and that the Preface to his Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich Islands 
is dated at Boston, November, 1843.5! That Jarves was absent from the 
Hawaiian Islands between 1841 and 1844 is indicated by the suspension 
of publication of The Polynesian between December 4, 1841,°* and May 
18, 1844.38 Remarks of Jarves himself bear out this belief. In the Pref- 
ace to his History, he says that he came to the islands in 1837,°* and a 
little later accredits himself with “a nearly four years’ residence” on 
them.?* Evidently, then, the exciting journey across Central America 
described in the latter part of Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich Is- 
lands was taken on that visit to the States in which Jarves acquired a 
wife.3® He was back in Hawaii with his bride in the summer of 1839, 
and was there still in 1840-1841.37 I should suppose that shortly after 
the suspension of The Polynesian, First Series, in December, 1841, 
Jarves returned to the States, where he applied himself to the production 
of the works on the Hawaiian Islands which are mentioned above. It 
is certain that Jarves was among the passengers landing at Honolulu, 
on April 8, 1844, from the ship Congaree, from Boston.*® 

Furthermore, the inference that Jarves and Melville never met in the 
Hawaiian Islands may be drawn from the notices of Typee, which ap- 
peared in The Polynesian on October 3 and 17, 1846.3° ‘These were pre- 
pared by the editor, almost without a doubt. In neither is there a ref- 
erence to any degree of acquaintanceship between the novelist and the 
journalist. It ought to be said that Jarves’s successor as editor of The 
Polynesian, Charles E. Hitchcock, had met Melville in New York, be- 
fore his (Hitchcock’s) departure for the islands. The savage attack 
upon Typee and Omoo in which Hitchcock makes this admission appeared 

OP, xii, si P, vi. 

™ Bibliography of the Hawatian Islands, p. 62. 

= Verified from the files of The Polynesian, New Series, in the Ayer Collection of the 
Newberry Library. 


aD. yi, 3 P, vii. 

” Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 619. Jarves’s marriage took place at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, Oct. 2, 1838. . 

‘Laura Fish Judd, Honolulu: Sketches of Life, Social, Political, and Religious in the 
Hawaiian Islands from 1828 to 1862 . . . (New York: A. D, F. Randolph and Company, 
1880), pp. 82-83, 100. 

The Friend of Temperance and Seamen (Honolulu), I, 52 (May 1, 1844); The 
Polynesian, New Series, 1, 3 (May 18, 1844). Jarves, it will be remembered, was editor 
of the latter paper at this time. 

* New Series, III, 79, 87. The second of these, the leading article of the issue, consists 
chiefly of a reprinted criticism from the New Bedford Mercury. Jarves himself had not yet 
seen the book. 
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more than six weeks*® after Jarves had left Honolulu forever.*! But it 
is not with the obscure Hitchcock’s but the better-known Jarves’s rela- 
tions with Melville that Mr. Weaver has concerned himself. The evi- 
dence all points to a lack of foundation for his suggestion of their hav- 
ing met in their Pacific islands days. 

Melville gives up pp. 93-99 of the printed Journal to a discussion of 
“Christian Missions &c. in Palestine & Syria.” In his notes upon the mis- 
sions at Jaffa, he refers to “Dr. Kayok (?)” at some length and with a 
certain degree of acerbity. Mr. Weaver’s sole elucidation is the sentence: 
“The interrogation is Melville’s, and I have been unable to settle the 
doubt.” This he follows by a quotation from the 1858 edition of Mur- 
ray’s Handbook for Travellers in Syria and Palestine $? 

Consultation of W. D. Lynch’s Narrative of the United States’ Ex- 
pedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea? would have settled 
Mr. Weaver’s doubt. On June 5, 1848, Lynch and his companions dined 
with Dr. Kayat, the British Consul at Jaffa;** and from what he learned 
of the man, the American officer formed a much more favorable opinion 
of him than did Melville. Indeed, Lynch calls Dr. Kayat, on account of 
his services to Syrian agriculture, “a benefactor to this section of the 
country.’”#5 

The curious reader may also look into the Journal of a Deputation 
Sent to the East by the Committee of the Malta Protestant College, in 
1849.*® There he will find three full pages upon Dr. Assaad-e-Kayat,** 
the British Consul at Jaffa, as he appeared in 1849. In them, that off- 
cial is highly praised for his part in the educational development of Jaffa, 
in the promotion of Christianity, and in the encouragement of scientific 
farming. His practicing of medicine without payment is remarked on; 
and the passage closes with the observation that Jaffa had improved 
greatly in prosperity and civilization since his arrival.** 


See The Polynesian, New Series, IV, 174 (March 18, 1848). 

“ Accompanied by his son Horatio, Jarves sailed for San Francisco in the schooner 
Starling, on Feb. 4, 1848. See The Polynesian, New Series, IV, 150, 151, and cf. The 
Friend, VI, 24 (March 1, 1848). The statement in Appleton’s Cylcopedia of American 
Biography, Ul, 405, that Jarves returned to the United States from Hawaii in 1849 is, 
therefore, erroneous. He did, however, leave California for the United States on June 20, 
1849 (The Polynesian N. S., VI, 34, July 14, 1849). 

9 Journal up the Straits, p. 98, n. 1. 

“oth ed., revised. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard, 1850. 

# Narrative of the United States’ Expedition, p. 450. * Tbid., p. 45%. 

“In two parts. London: James Nisbet and Company, 1854. “Pp, 279-282. 

SI am unable to identify Dr. Assaad-e-Kayat, the English Consul at Jaffa, as the 
translator of Journal of a Residence in England, and of a Journey to and from Syria (1839); 
or as the author of The Eastern Traveller’s Interpreter (London, 1844), and of A Voice 
from Lebanon, with the Life and Travels of Assaad Y. Kayat (London: Madden and Com- 
pany, 1848). I strongly suspect him, however, of producing them. 
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Another Syrian traveler who met the British Consul in Jaffa was 
F. A. Neale, himself in the consular service. He pronounced “Mr. Keyat,” 
as he calls the Consul, “a very worthy man, with an amiable wife and 
family.” In their society, he “passed half an hour most agreeably”*°— 
hardly a long enough time, it must be confessed, to penetrate deeply into 
his host’s character. 

Melville first visited the Vatican galleries in Rome on March 2, 1857, 
and was much impressed by them. Before retiring, he sat a while with 
his friends, the Rowes. After recording this fact, he jotted down “Hall 
of Animals—Wolf & sheep.”®° The last words of this brief entry Mr. 
Weaver unwarrantedly takes as a pronouncement upon his host, “who 
had, on an earlier occasion been a little queer at dinner,” while his sis- 
ter had been “affable.”°* In fact, Melville’s entry is not a comment upon 
the Rowes, but an expression of his interest in one particular gallery of 
the Vatican. A week later, on March 9, 1857, when Melville ‘returned to 
the Papal palace, he visited the Hall of Animals a second time and again 
noted the “wolf & sheep,” now a “Wolf & lamb,” adding the brief de- 
scription, “paw uplifted, tongue—fleece.”°? There is here no question of 
any human similitude; Mr. Rowe and his sister are not introduced in 
any manner. The fact is, of course, that, with no firm ground for so 
doing, Mr. Weaver has interpreted Melville’s admiration for an animal 
group as a piece of covert satire. 

In the course of his Journal, Melville makes several small errors in 
dates. Two of these, which the diarist himself noted and strove to cor- 
rect, Mr. Weaver points out.°? A third error, however, which Melville 
overlooked,”* is unnoticed also by Mr. Weaver. Between the entry for 
Saturday, March 28 [1857], and that for Monday, March 30 [1857], is an 
entry for “Sunday 29th April.” That error is one merely of misdating, 
the context readily shows; and it is an unimportant slip. Nevertheless, 
the editor should have corrected it in a note, particularly when he 
had dealt in earlier footnotes with similar mistakes. 

One more comment upon Mr. Weaver’s annotations must be made. 
It arises from his expressed determination not to “obliterate” his text 
with notes. Nevertheless Mr. Weaver violates his own rule when Mel- 
ville inserts what seems to be a reference to a matter of costume in his 

eF, A. Neale, Eight Years in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, from 1842 to 18 '50 (two 
vols, London: Colburn and Company, 1851), I, 97-98. 

Journal up the Straits, p. 133. 

™ Ibid., p. 133, n. 2. See also the entry for Feb. 22, 1857 (ibid., p. 123). 

= Ibid., p. 138. 


"See pp. 8 and 101. 
“ The error may not, however, be in the original manuscript. 
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account of his doings at Rome. On Tuesday, March 10, 1857,5" and on 
Thursday, March 12, 1857,°° Melville called upon the American artist 
William Page. In each entry occur the words, “Thin socks.” The sec- 
ond occurrence of these, to him enigmatic words, draws from Mr. Weaver 
this note: 


Melville used this identical phrase when he called on Page before. I cannot convince 
myself the reading is not correct, but I have no idea of Melville’s intention.67 


To the person familiar with folk-habits of eighty years ago, or to him 
who has suffered from the rigors of a Roman spring, there is no diff- 
culty in the phrase. Melville merely noted—gleefully, I fancy—that the 
season had advanced sufficiently for him to brave cold stone floors in cot- 
ton socks, discarding those heavy woolen footcoverings, perhaps knit by 
a female relative, in which he had tramped the streets of Jerusalem and 
in which he had stood before the Farnese Hercules at Naples. But be 
that as it may, I hardly think the words deserve a note. 

Not only are Mr. Weaver’s notes faulty as regards the information 
which they contain, but they afford evidence of their author’s failure to 
take into account recent discoveries bearing upon the events of Melville’s 
life. For example, Mr. Weaver tells us that “between 1857 and 1861 Mel- 
ville went on the lecture platform. He spoke on two topics: The South 
Seas, and Statuary in Rome.”®® Mr. Weaver should have corrected these 
statements in the light of Mr. John H. Birss’s article, ““Traveling’: A 
New Lecture by Herman Melville”? In it Mr. Birss shows that Mel- 
ville lectured upon “Travelling” at Dowse Institute, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, on February 21, 1860, and reprints a report of the address from 
the Cambridge Chronicle, for February 25, 1860. He observes also that, 
so far as is known, this was Melville’s last appearance on the lecture 
platform. 

Some pages later, in writing of Melville’s stay in Honolulu in 1843, 
Mr. Weaver quotes Arthur Stedman as to Melville’s employment in the 
Hawaiian city, apparently with some misgivings. That Melville con- 
tracted with Isaac Montgomery, merchant, of Honolulu to serve him as 
a clerk is proved in my article, “Herman Melville in Honolulu.”®” It 
is a reasonable inference that, although Melville did not “serve out his 
time,” he spent some weeks as clerk in Montgomery’s establishment. 

Unfortunately, it is not Mr. Weaver’s editorial material alone, which 
lays itself open to criticism. His printed text as a reproduction of Mel- 


= Journal up the Straits, p. 140. 5 Thid., p. 141. 

= Ibid., p. 141, n. x. bid.) p. 121, D. 1. 
© The New England Quarterly, VII, 725-728 (Dec., 1934). 

™ Ibid., VHI, 99-105 (March, 1935). 
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ville’s manuscript seems not to conform in all instances to the original. 
In other words, either Mr. Weaver or Mr. Crona’! has not deciphered 
correctly what Melville wrote. 

The first instance of a faulty reproduction of Melville’s journal which I 
am able to indicate without the original before me occurs where, ac- 
cording to Mr. Weaver, Melville, in his notes upon Jerusalem, wrote: 
“See p. 124 of saunpErs for curious description of Jerusalem,” and 
added further in pencil at the bottom of the page: “(Jerusalem Cross 5. 
Wounds),” following these words with a repeated “P. 124°? Mr. 
Weaver attaches this note to the passage: 


I have examined the title of every book written by any Saunders in all available library 
catalogues, but I can find no title that seems appropriate to this reference.83 


The author of the work, however, was not named Saunders. He was 
George Sandys, and it may be the sixth edition of his A Relation of a 
Journey Begun An: Dom.: 1610,°* which Melville cites. Sandys’s account 
of Jerusalem actually begins on p. 120 of that edition; it extends to p. 157. 
On p. 123, he tells of his own entrance into the city. After a discussion of 
the Knights of the Sepulchre, he launches into a description of the Holy 
Sepulchre. From the former comes evidence which definitely links 
him with Melville. He says of the knights: 


They bare five cross gules, in form of that which is at this day called, The Jerusalem 
cross; representing thereby the five wounds that violated the body of our Saviour.65 


Clearly, then, here is the source for Melville’s penciled note, and that fact, 
of course, aids in identifying correctly Mr. Weaver’s “Saunders” and his 
book. 

The facsimile pages of Melville’s manuscript which Mr. Weaver has 
included®® in his edition of the Journal give the reader an excellent op- 
portunity for comparing the printed with the written text. Unfortu- 
nately, I do not find myself always agreeing with Mr. Weaver’s readings 
of the manuscript. 

For example, Mr. Weaver has Melville writing, in his description of 
the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre: “It is of marble, richly sculptured in 
parts... 67T The facsimile plainly reads: “It is of marble richly sculpt 


* Mr. Gerald Crona made a transcription of Melville’s manuscript which was the basis 
of Mr. Weaver’s text. See Journal up the Straits, Introduction, p. xxix. 

= bid., p. 98. 

© Ibid., p. 78, n. 1. 

“ London: Printed for Philip Chetwyn, 1670. 

* George Sandys, A Relation of a Journey Begun An: Dom: 1610, p. 124. 

°° Between pp. xvi and xvii of the Introduction. 

* Journal up the Straits, p. 85. 
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in parts... .”°3 A little further on, Mr. Weaver has “From its porch, 
issue a garish steam of light... .”°° The reproduction shows unmis- 
takably, however, that Melville set down “From its porch, issue a garish 
stream of light... .”7° Melville’s comparison of the chapels within the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre to “those boxes of stock-auctioneers, which 
one sees in Commercial Exchanges,”*? seems doubtful to Mr. Weaver, 
who pronounces the fourth word a “questionable reading.””* Both sense 
and manuscript, however, warrant “stock-auctioneer.” Quite inexplic- 
able is the next faulty reading which I have to note. According to Mr. 
Weaver, Melville has this note: “The Chapel of the Friends of the 
Cross.—wine cellar &c.”78 The editor’s suspicions should have been 
aroused by his failure to find such a chapel among those in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, but they evidently were not. Actually, Melville’s 
note concerns the Chapel of the Finding of the Cross, which is, of course, 
well known. Again the reading of the: manuscript is plain.* On an 
earlier page, Mr. Weaver has made the same error of reading “Friends” 
for “Finding,” it may be noted.’® A less serious error is the next. In 
his transcription of Melville’s account of the approach to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre from the Via Dolorosa, Mr. Weaver has “lie”™® 
for the grammatical “lies,” which Melville wrote and which is to be seen 
in the facsimile of the page on which it was written.” A little further 
on, Mr. Weaver prints “the wall treated with such affront contin- 
ually... .”78 To me, the text reads “the wall treated with such apparent 
contumely.”7® 

According to Mr. Weaver, Melville in recording his impressions. of 
Athens, wrote: 


Acropolis—blocks of marble like sticks of Wenban ice—or like huge cakes of wax.80 


To the word “Wenban,” Mr. Weaver attaches the note: 

The reading seems clear but I cannot identify the ice.81 

In fact, Melville did not write “Wenban” but “Wenham.” His allu- 
sion is to the celebrated ice cut from Wenham Pond in the towns of 


“Recto, l. 14. My line references are approximate, because of the difficulty of dealing 
with interlinear interpolations and cancellations. 


° Tournal up the Straits, p. 85. Recto, l. 15. 
a Verso, l. 14. ™ Journal up the Straits, p. 86, n. 1. 
® Ibid., p. 86. 


™ See the facsimile, verso, I. 16. This error was called to my attention by Professor 
Pierce Butler, of the University of Chicago. 


© Journal up the Straits, p. 79.  Ibid., p. 86. 
"T Verso, L 22. 8 Journal up the Straits, pp. 86-87. 
™ Verso, l. 24. © Journal up the Straits, p. 111. 


© Thid., p. 111, n. 2. 
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Wenham and Beverly, in Essex County, Massachusetts, not far from 
Salem. This famous ice, it is said, was so clear and pure that a news- 
paper could be read through a cake of it two feet thick.°? Probably there 
is some connection between Melville’s comparison and the ice-merchant, 
Mr. Marshall, of Boston or New York, whom he met at his hotel at 
Athens, on February 9, 1857. 

Mr. Weaver finds a word in Melville’s description of the basilica of 
St. Peter, at Rome, which to him is illegible, except for the first letter 
which is “m,” and the last, which is “s.” If Mr. Weaver would recall 
the interior of St. Peter’s, he would, I think, have no difficulty in reading 
the other letters. Unquestionably what Melville wrote in this passage was: 


. o - To St Peters—-tour of interior—Stuarts tomb. The Popes monuments.84 


At Padua, on April 1, 1857, Melville set out with a guide to visit the 
principal points of interest. As Mr. Weaver has it, he went 


... To the... palace to see the “Satan & his host.”85 


I agree with Mr. Weaver that the picture which Melville saw was Giotto’s 
“The Last Judgment” in the church of Madonna dell’ Arena. But I 
cannot see why the missing word should not be supplied. Evidently it 
is “Scrovegni.” ‘The church of Our Lady of the Arena was erected as the 
private chapel of Enrico Scrovegni, a rich Paduan, who died in 1336. It 
still is sometimes called the Cappella Scrovegni. In his note on this 
passage,°® Mr. Weaver remarks that the “same word occurs earlier on 
p. 131.” ‘Turning back, we find Melville in Rome, at the Quattro Fon- 
tane, of which he writes: 


... The 4 Fountains. 4 Vistas—terminating with obelisks &c.—the .. . old palaces—The 
ruinous fountain of rocks, the vines &c trailing into pool... .87 


Here, I will venture to say, the missing word is not “Scrovegni,” but one 
which, in Melville’s hand would resemble it. The “old palaces” to which 
Melville referred were the buildings of the Collegio Scozzese in Rome, 
which are on the Via Quattro Fontane opposite the Barberini Palace. At- 
tached to the Scottish College is the Church of Sant’ Andrea degli 


"See Longman’s Gazetteer of the World (London: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1895), p. 1707; Sidney Perley, “Wenham” in History of Essex County, Massachusetts (two 
vols., Philadelphia: J. W. Lewis and Company, 1888), II, 1229; Myron O. Allen, M.D., The 
History of Wenham, Civil and Ecclestastical, from Its Settlement in 1639, to 1860 (Boston: 
Printed by Bazin and Chandler, 1860), p. 15. 

S Journal up the Straits, p. 112. 

* Ibid., pp. 137-138. It may be remarked that Mr. Weaver’s note upon the “Stuarts 
tomb” is not altogether clear. Actually, the Princess Maria Clementina’s tomb and George 
IV’s monument to the memory of the Old and Young Pretenders and Cardinal York are two 
separate objects. 


S Ibid., p. 152. = Ibid., p. 152, n, 1. % Ihid., p. 131. 
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Scozzesi. These edifices, which Melville lumps together as “palaces” (it 
would be well to remember the Italian fashion of calling any imposing 
building a “palazzo”), in all probability are those which he saw as he 
gazed from the Quattro Fontane. 

In the above pages I have pointed out what seem to me to be faults in 
Mr. Weaver’s edition of Melville’s Journal up the Straits. I regret that 
a somewhat rapid reading of the volume should have revealed so many 
points for criticism. In a later edition, I hope that these may be removed 
by a considered revision. I should say in conclusion that The Colophon 
has made a remarkably fine book, which is in every way highly creditable 
to the designer, the printers, and the publishers. 


The Newberry Library. Rosert S. FORSYTHE. 


Marx Twain: The Man and His Works. By Edward Wagenknecht. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1935. xii, 301 pp. $3.00. 


Mark Twain criticism has been in need of the soothing hand of an 
impartial judge for some time. This Mr. Wagenknecht attempts to apply 
with his offering of a “common sense” analysis of the man and his work. 
His method is topical rather than biographical, but the result is primarily 
a character analysis because of his major thesis that in Mark Twain, even 
more than in most authors, the man and his work are one. The first 
book is devoted to the exposition of this thesis, with studies of Clemens’s 
reactions to the arts, particularly literature; the second is a study of his 
personality and his reactions to his own life-experience; the third at- 
tempts an analysis of his mind and spirit. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume Mr. Wagenknecht’s im- 
partiality too readily. His acknowledgment of Mr. Paine as “the god- 
father of my whole enterprise” places him immediately on the side of the 
angels, even though he approaches Mr. Brooks with sportsmanlike di- 
rectness: “One may agree with Mr. Brooks or one may disagree with him. 
One may even disagree with him acrimoniously. The only thing one 
cannot do with Mr. Brooks is to ignore him. Nobody can write about 
Mrs. Clemens in 1935 as he might have written in 1919. She is no longer 
an idyl; she is a problem.” But like most other problems in Mr. Wagenk- 
necht’s mind, she is composed chiefly of pros and cons. His conclusion 
that her influence was “negative rather than positive” does not really solve 
the riddle. Mr. Wagenknecht seems torn between loyalty to the Clemens 
family, or the instincts of a gentleman, and a desire to do justice to the 
critic who most seriously debunked the Mark Twain legend. The re- 
sulting effect is that of the mediator rather than the judge. 
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To other critics he is equally impartial. Miss Brashear’s study of 
Twain’s early life and of his reading is quoted with entire acceptance and 
uncritical comment, as are most of the opinions and conjectures of Herr 
Schönemann. Even on an occasion when Messrs. De Voto and Brooks 
are flying at each other’s throats, Mr. Wagenknecht is loath to take sides. 
“The truth,” he remarks, “lies, I think, somewhere between the two.” 
Such lack of prejudice is honorable in the peacemaker, but even common 
sense seems to demand of the critic more firmness of judgment. 

The result of this attitude is somewhat confusing to the reader who 
hopes to unravel a few of the tangles in which Mark Twain criticism 
finds itself. But in dealing with the various conflicts within Clemens 
himself, Mr. Wagenknecht pursues the same policy of viewing all sides 
of the case and resolving little. The chapter on “Paradoxes” illustrates 
the method at its extreme. The hero is presented as a man of “sinister 
appearance” in slovenly clothes and as “exquisitely neat”; as wrathful 
and warm-hearted; as lazy and energetic; as seeking and scorning educa- 
tion; and as fearing and indulging in romance. None of these paradoxes 
can be denied, but is it enough that they be little more than presented? 
Should not some hypothesis be set up to which they might be related and 
thereby evaluated? One is reminded of Macaulay’s paradoxical judgment 
of Boswell by such a statement as “It is the very fury of his energy that in- 
dictates Mark Twain’s weakness.” The theory that Clemens was a product 
of the frontier, essentially a folk and not a conscious artist, is Mr. Wagenk- 
necht’s point of departure in his interpretation, but it is not made satis- 
factorily to explain the charge of thwarted genius. 

The weakness becomes specifically apparent in the treatment of Mark 
Twain’s most baffling work. In fifteen references to The Mysterious 
Stranger, there are only two essays at explanation. It is called “That su- 
preme expression of his disillusion and despair,” and a paragraph is de- 
voted to it as an attack on Christianity’s addiction to war. Of a biog- 
raphy no more might be asked; but of a critical analysis surely we have a 
right to something more comprehensive in understanding and judgment. 

It may seem a contradiction as sharp as those in Mark Twain him- 
self to conclude this review with the statement that the book is among the 
most useful that we have on its subject. It does not accomplish what we 
might wish of it: the presentation of a living and integrated picture of 
the man, or a judicial evaluation of his work. Its author is apparently a 
careful reader rather than an investigator or a speculative critic. He gives 
us an analysis, but the sum of the parts does not make a whole. Never- 
theless, his humane sympathy is focused on his subject at all times, and 
the reader of his book should through it acquire a. more quickening re- 
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action to the author of Huckleberry Finn. It is a good introduction to its 
subject and a useful tool in orienting oneself to the perplexities which that 
subject presents. 


Swarthmore College. Roserr E. SPILLER. 


A History or American BiocrapHy: 1800-1935. By Edward H. O'Neill, 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1935. xi, 428 pp. 


Of Dr. Clement B. Faust’s Life and Dramatic Works of Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, Mr. O'Neill writes (p. 265): “This biography is a typical 
thesis, but it is the only complete account of Bird’s career.” A similar 
statement might be made of Mr. O’Neill’s survey of American biographies. 

The work is limited to the years since 1800. Mr. O’Neill explains in 
his preface (p. viii) that he was unable to visit “distant libraries which 
have copies of the rare early writings,” and so decided to omit all con- 
sideration of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century material “even 
though the principal biographers, Cotton Mather and Jeremy Belknap, 
were available.” But a study of the works of Mather and Belknap would 
have been eminently desirable, as revealing an essential part of the tradi- 
tion behind the biographers who wrote after 1800; and would have been 
more appropriate to this thesis than the introductory analysis—brief 
though it is—of the work of Plutarch and Suetonius, and of English 
biographers from Roper through Boswell. 

But though he disregards entirely a full century and a half of bio- 
graphical writing in America, Mr. O’Neill’s survey of one hundred and 
thirty-five years of biographical writing that followed is all-inclusive. 
This history is not American in the sense that the Dictionary of American 
Biography is, for much space is given to discussion of numerous biog- 
raphies of Napoleon and other figures of European history, written by 
American authors. There is also discussion of Turgenev (1926) and 
Dostoevsky (1934), written by Avraham Yarmolinsky, who did not come 
to America until he was twenty-three, whose education was wholly Euro- 
pean, and in whom the European rather than the American tradition . 
must be stronger. 

But for that matter, if there is anything distinctively American in our 
formal biography, Mr. O’Neill does not clearly define it. He even writes 
down the influence of Gamaliel Bradford (see especially pp. 257-260), 
and finds him to have been influenced by the later appearing English 
writer Lytton Strachey, whose influence on American biography was 
of course great. And Katharine Anthony, whose Margaret Fuller: A 
Psychological Biography (1920) Mr. O'Neill calls “a landmark in Ameri- 
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can biography” (p. 191), is by implication (pp. 11-12) of less importance 
in the study of modern biography than her own master Freud. 

Mr. O’Neill’s study opens with a notice (p. 19) of Thomas B. 
Chandler’s Life of Samuel Johnson, “published in 1805, but written some- 
time before the American Revolution.” His text from this point is hardly 
more than an annotated chronological list. His method and his style are 
indicated by the treatment accorded Chandler’s Johnson, quoted here 
in toto: “Johnson was one of the most prominent clergymen of his day 
—the late eighteenth century—and this biography is a complete story 
of his life, though it is formless, voluminous, and somewhat laudatory. 
Despite these faults it is a good biography for the time.” 

In stating standards “which apply to biography alone,” as a form of 
literature, Mr. O’Neill stresses the importance of the subject without 
apparently realizing that importance is always a relative matter. He 
neglects therefore a large body of biographical writing of which any 
good nineteenth-century home library contains a representative selection 
—lives of sectional heroes, of national heroes dimly remembered today, 
of bishops and great preachers, a body of literature by which nineteenth- 
century tastes in biography were largely formed, and on which, not im- 
probably, the biographical style of those authors who find place in Mr. 
O’Neill’s record was modeled. 

In similar fashion, Mr. O’Neill fails entirely to examine the influence 
of autobiographies and memoirs on the biographical tradition—a neglect 
from which his stated limitation of “the material in this book to actual 
biographies, lives written or edited by someone other than the subject,” 
does not wholly excuse him. A “history of biographical writing in 
America since 1800 [which] is also a record of the development of biog- 
raphy from a memoir, a eulogy, a reference work, to something which is 
as distinctive a form of literature as the novel” should be something more 
than a discussion of best remembered, or most easily located, biographies. 

Mr. O’Neill attempts in several periods a discussion of campaign 
biographies, but makes the statement (p. 55) that he found no cam- 
paign lives of either Breckenridge or Bell, presidential aspirants in 1860, 
though campaign biographies of both are noted in bibliographies in the 
D. A. B. and are to be found in the Library of Congress. In the course 
of a separate chapter given to biographies of Washington he states 
(p. 163): “There is one unique item of Washingtoniana in this period 
[1835]: Francis Glass wrote a Life of George Washington in Latin prose! 
I am unable to say anything about the contents of this book.” If so ob- 
scure an item is to be mentioned at all, it might be stated that the book, 
published by Harper and Brothers in 1835, and already in a third edition 
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by 1836, was edited by that J. N. Reynolds, who figures significantly and 
mysteriously in Poe’s life; and that the book was reviewed in The South- 
ern Literary Messenger for December, 1835, by Poe himself. 

Mr. O'Neill would seem to have been as careless in the preparation 
of his manuscript as he has been unthorough in the gathering of his 
material. Four references to Professor Lewis Freeman Mott as Pro- 
fessor Freeman (p. 195) after the original correct statement of his name, 
and two references to him in the bibliography with his given name 
spelled Louis, are certainly indications of carelessness; while the refer- 
ence (p. 87) to the author of Thomas Holley Chivers, Friend of Poe (“re- 
- gardless of the importance of the subject, an excellent biography”), as 
Samuel F. Damon indicates lack of respect for an author’s own preference 
in appellation. _ 

The index is an index to names and titles only, but even its limited 
usefulness as such is.further impaired by notable omissions. For instance, 
there is no reference either to Mrs. S. K. Bolton or to her two books 
cited on page 79 of the text. Other names not listed in the index though 
occurring in the text are those of Samuel G. Goodrich (p. 79), not re- 
ferred to by his more familiar name of “Peter Parley,” and Charlotte 
Cushman (p. 259). l 

The bibliography lists over a thousand titles, many of them inserted 
merely “to provide further material for the extended study of a partic- 
ular literary or public figure,” but the usefulness of the entire bibliography 
is impaired by Mr. O’Neill’s consistent failure to give the place as well 
as date of publication. The bibliography includes such an obscure and 
questionably biographical item as C. C. Jones’s brochure on the Life, 
Literary Labors, and Neglected Grave of Richard Henry Wilde (1885), 
but none of the several biographies of that very genuine poet Father 
Tabb. Professor W. M. Baskervill, who did pioneer work in the field 
of Southern biography, is overlooked both in bibliography and text. 

A few misspellings may be pointed out: William Heckling Prescott 
(p. 45), Mason Lock Weems (p. 155), and James Kirk Paulding (p. 163). 

With these various defects as a study, a text, and a book of reference 
Mr. O’Neill’s book might still be of value were it not so deliberately, so 
unfailingly and so dully an analysis of the material of his subject rather 
than an interpretation of it. To turn his own words against him again, 
we may quote what he says of Mordell’s Quaker Militant (p. 282): “The 
writing is perfectly clear but has a deadly monotony that makes for 
hard reading. There is no lift, no movement in the entire book.” The 
monotony of Mr. O’Neill’s own style is accentuated by his repeated words 
of praise, used for Woodberry’s Poe (p. 86), Cross’s Sterne and Fielding 
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(p. 89), and Rupert Hughes’s Washington (p. 173): “must be read to be 
appreciated.” 

There is no separate and distinct treatment of biographies as types, 
the scholarly and the popular being discussed in chronological order of 
publication, but Mr. O’Neill’s preference is plainly given to such care- 
ful, lengthy, and detailed “life writings” as Freeman’s Lee, Beveridge’s 
Marshall, Bowers’s Beveridge, and—in another literature—Boswell’s John- 
son. He states (p. 245): “The art of biography lies primarily in the ability 
of the biographer to re-create the subject in his own mind, and to trans- 
fer that re-creation to the printed page so that the reader sees the man or 
woman as the writer saw them.” But concerning the canons of the art 
to be deduced from a study of the best examples of the art, Mr. O’Neill 
has nothing more helpful to say to the novice of the art than that (p. 145) 
“Great books defy all rules.” 


Centralia, Illinois. AUBREY STARKE. 


Aucuin: A Dialogue. By Charles Brockden Brown. A Type-Facsimile 
Reprint of the First Edition Printed in 1798. With an Introduction by 
Leroy Elwood Kimball and Photogravure Reproductions of Portraits 
of Charles Brockden Brown and Elihu Hubbard Smith. New Haven: 
Carl and Margaret Rollins. 1935. xxiv, 80 pp. $5.00. 


How often have collectors eagerly sought for the original of this little 
book by our first authentic novelist! In the six public collections in which 
copies are to be found how often has instructor or collector examined it 
as the earliest published book by this first novelist! In all, only eight 
copies are known to exist. Certainly the editors and publishers could not 
have selected for reproduction an item of post-Revolutionary Americana 
of more interest than this dialogue from the disciple of William Godwin. 

First, we turn the pages of this beautiful example of the modern 
printer’s art. Its chief type, a close facsimile of that used by the brothers 
Swords, from a Caslon font, has almost the identical face of the original, 
and other lines of type also reproduce (with one exception) the types used 
in the original, with of course, later casting. The shape and size of 
the volume are in accord with the Yale copy of Alcuin; the English hand- 
made paper, though heavier than the original, and not quite its color, 
recaptures the essence of the physical appearance of the early book, as 
does the cover. Besides, as modern additions (the 1798 edition had no 
illustrations), the portraits, the utmost in this type of photographic proc- 
ess, and the informative Introduction enrich the value of this later Alcuin 
both as a collector’s and as a student’s item. 
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If we return to the pages (with their reproductions of the signatures), 
to read this dialogue on woman’s rights, written when Brown was about 
eighteen years old, we shall be surprised at its lucidity and grace of ex- 
pression. Poor Brown complained later that his style had become diffuse. 
It is not so here. Alcuin was apparently a knife-edge in his career. “When 
this was finished,” he said of it, “I commenced something in the form 
of a romance.” What this was we do not know, but he was destined to 
go down to posterity as Gothic romancer and magazinist. He learned 
to tell a wild tale of monstrous crime or yellow fever. But in this serene, 
if boyish, echo of discussions in “The! Friendly Club” is another Brown, 
full of those engaging platitudes (so they seem to us) on humanity. Let 
us hear him begin his moral and illuminating dialogue with his friend 
with the probing question: “To her, after much deliberation and fore- 
thought, I addressed myself thus: ‘Pray, Madam, are you a federalist?’ ” 
This question the lady does not answer, but this is not to say that she fell 
silent. 


Yale University. . Srantey T. WILLIAMS. 


UnpusLisHeD Poems or Emily Dickinson. Edited by Her Niece, Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi, and Alfred Leete Hampson. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Company. 1935. 157 pp. $7.50. 


One hundred and thirty-one poems and poetic fragments are here 
added to the hitherto published poems of Emily Dickinson. Strictly 
speaking, the term “unpublished” does not apply to all these poems. The 
poem “Never for society” and the last two stanzas of “That after horror 
that was Us” were published in the Letters, and the last stanza of “It 
might have been lonelier” appeared in The Complete Poems. A consid- 
erable number of the pieces in this collection seem tentative, impulsive 
sketches that were never finished. Several, dropping the too revealing 
words, appear communicated in code. But all exhibit their author’s char- 
acteristic intensity and restraint, her nice balance between abstraction 
and sensation. Here again are the audacious image, and the well-known 
concision, the distaste for anticlimax, which leaves the development of 
the conclusion to the reader. Here, once more, is that lightsome com- 
radeship with birds and flowers that marks the poet’s feminine world. 
And again, that mysticism of love, which, in such a poem as “The day 
that I was crowned,” is sublimated into religion. A dozen of the poems, 
as intimate as any confided to paper, belong with the better ones pre- 
viously published. Nothing appears to have been too small for the poet’s 
bright eye, nothing too large for her wide heart that she could not wrap 
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in a metaphor of strict integrity. When her poems come finally to find 
their place between one cover, it is to be hoped-that they may be given 
chronological arrangement, with variants for a given poem, in order 
that the student may be able to trace clearly the various stages of Emily 
Dickinson’s development as a poet. 


Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Lutsy. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Tue Lerrers or Western Autuors: 4 Series of Letters, Reproduced in 
Facsimile, of Twelve Distinguished Pacific Coast Authors of the Past, 
Each with a Comment by a Contemporary Western Writer. San 
Francisco: Published for Its Members by The Book Club of California. 
[Monthly Instalments,] 1935. $5.00 the set. 


Each of the twelve letters is enclosed in a folder beautifully printed 
by a different California printer, and the whole series is a most worthy 
enterprise. The comments are of varying quality, but each adds to the 
interest of the letter which it elucidates. A list of the epistles follows: 


AUTHOR COMMENT BY DATE oF LETTER RECIPIENT OF LETTER 
George Sterling........ Robinson Jeffers...... Nov. 24, 1914...... Albert M. Bender 
Bret Harte....... 00.0. George R. Stewart, Jr.. June 8, 1869........ John H. Carmany 
Frank Norris.......... Franklin Walker. .... April 5, 1899....... H. M. Wright 
Richard Henry Dana.... James D. Hart....... Aug. 23, 1859....... Mrs. R. H. Dana 
John Muir............. Charles Keeler....... Feba | Bae) Charles Warren Stoddard 
Henry George.......... Howard Jay Graham. .Jan. 21, 1881....... E. R. Taylor 
Joaquin Miller......... Juanita Miller....... Sept. 25, 1906...... Miller's Family 
Josiah Royce........... B. H. Lehman........ Jan, 31, 1913....... J. Louwenberg 
Mark Twain........ .. .C. B. S. Wood........ July 25, 1897....... Chatto and Windus 
Clarence King......... Francis P. Farquhar. . .Feb. 24, 1871....... James T, Fields 
Edward Rowland Still. . . Aurelia H. Reinhardt. Sept. 4,1881....... Millicent Shinn 
Jack London........... Charmian London. ...Feb. 17, 1908....... Cloudesley Johns 


C.G. 


Warr Wurrman: Specimen Days, Democratic Vistas, and Other Prose. 
Edited by Louise Pound. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 


pany. 1935. liii, 370 pp. $1.00. 


This little volume of selections from Whitman’s prose seems really 
intended for the use of students, its introduction and selected bibliog- 
raphy being well adapted to undergraduate needs. “Poetry Today in 
America,” “Robert Burns as Poet and Person,” “A Word about Tenny- 
son,” and “Slang in America” constitute the “other prose” mentioned in 
the title. Miss Pound, in her introduction, avoids the pitfalls of “new 
interpretations” and a priori ideological criticism—and confines herself to a 
simple and clear exposition of the chief facts about Whitman and his 
works. An exception is her analysis of the poet’s vocabulary and prose 
style, but this is brief and in no way overbalances matters more impor- 
tant for the undergraduate to understand. 

C.G. 
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Encar ALLAN Por: Poems, Reproduced from the Edition of 1831. With 
a Bibliographical Note by Killis Campbell. New York: Published for 
The Facsimile Text Society by the Columbia University Press. 1936. 
Vili, 124 pp. $1.40. 

Once again students of Poe are indebted to The Facsimile Text So- 
ciety for the reprinting of one of Poe’s earlier volumes, Poems (New 
York, 1831), with a bibliographical note by Professor Killis Campbell. 
In 1933 the society republished Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems 
(Baltimore, 1829), with a note by Professor T. O. Mabbott. These vol- 
umes, hitherto collector’s items, are moderately priced and furnished with 
carefully written notes by able Poe scholars. 

Duke University. Davip K. Jackson. 


Amy Lowri: A Chronicle, with Extracts from her Correspondence. By 
S. Foster Damon. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 1935. xxi, 773 pp. $5.00. 


This is the most notable biography yet written of a recent Ameri- 
can author. It is based upon adequate materials, and it is well propor- 
tioned and admirably written. It gives the reader not only a vivid im- 
pression of Miss Lowell’s striking personality but many revealing glimpses 
of other poets, both English and American. It is an indispensable docu- 
ment for those who would study the New Poetry. Professor Damon 
had the advantage of knowing Miss Lowell well while she was living. 
He has made use of the many letters which she wrote or received. These 
include some letters of Thomas Hardy and a large number from D. H. 
Lawrence which were not included in his Collected Letters (1932), edited 
by Aldous Huxley. Professor Damon assumes throughout that Amy 
Lowell was a great poet, greater than any of her American contem- 
poraries. To the present reviewer, there is some truth in Harriet Mon- 
roes comment, quoted on p. 408, that Miss Lowell’s had “everything 
but genius.” Miss Monroe overstated her case, but did not Miss Lowell 
have less of the fire divine than Robinson, Frost, Sandburg, and Lind- 
say? Amy Lowell’s intellectual endowment was, like that of Henry 
James, primarily critical; and she made herself into a poet much as he 
developed his talents till he became a writer of significant novels. This is 
not to say. that Amy Lowell was not a genuine poet or that the critical 
faculty is a handicap to a poet. If she never wrote anything so fine as 
“The Chinese Nightingale,” she certainly never published any poems so 
inferior as many that appear in Lindsay’s Collected Poems. 
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Lrrerary Pioneers: Early American Explorers of European Culture. By 
Orie William Long. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 


1935. vii, 267 pp. $3.00. 


The six literary pioneers whom Professor Long has chosen for his 
study are George Ticknor, Edward Everett, Joseph Green Cogswell, 
George Bancroft, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and John Lothrop 
Motley. The book is mainly concerned with their intellectual experiences 
in Germany and with their part in the advancement of American culture 
in later life. The six chapters are closely interrelated, and the book is 
more of a unit than one might have expected from the materials. Five 
of the six were Harvard graduates, and the sixth, Longfellow, of course 
taught there. Motley was prepared for college at the Round Hill School 
founded by Cogswell and Bancroft. The older of the six men saw 
and talked with Goethe, and some of them had similar relations with 
Thomas Jefferson. Professor Long has been careful to make use of the 
fairly extensive manuscript materials available. The many quotations 
from letters and journals convey vivid impressions of the six men and of 
the German universities—especially Gottingen. The chapter on Long- 
fellow was published in part in The Germanic Review a year before 
James Taft Hatfield brought out his New Light on Longfellow. ‘The 
book is important for those who would understand the German influence 
on literature and education in New England. 


Epcar Arran Por: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliog- 
raphy, and Notes. (American Writers Series.) Begun by Margaret 
Alterton and Completed by Hardin Craig. New York, etc.: Ameri- 
ican Book Company. [1935.] cxxxvi, 563 pp. 


Before her death in April, 1934, Miss Alterton had chosen her se- 
lections and written sections I and JI (“Student and Thinker,” “The 
Critic”) of her introduction. Professor Craig, under whom Miss Alter- 
ton had begun her study of Poe, has written the third section (“The 
Literary Artist”) of the introduction, compiled the bibliography, and 
supplied the notes. In their introduction the editors have emphasized 
“a sometimes forgotten consistency” in Poe’s thinking and pointed out 
the harmony between his theory and his practice. Unlike most editors, 
they have discussed the difficult Eureka and given selections from it. Pro- 
fessor Craig’s wide acquaintance with English literature has enabled 
him to judge Poe’s work as the poet would have wished it to be judged. 
Poe’s own standards were not narrowly national, and he was not inter- 
ested in creating a national literature depicting American life. The se- 
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lections are well chosen and well edited. One interesting detail is the 
emphasis placed upon William Wirt’s connection with Poe. 


LirERATURE AND Society. By Albert Guérard. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company. 1935. xii, 451 pp. $3.00. 


Professor Guérard deals with the problem: “To what extent is Lit- 
erature conditioned by Society?” The author was born and educated in 
France, and his illustrations are drawn from European literatures as well 
as from our own. Part I—“The Background of Literature: Race, En- 
vironment and Time”—is essentially a reéxamination of Taine’s fa- 
mous thesis. Part II deals with “Homo Scriptor: The Author as a 
Social Type” and Part III with “The Public.” There is a closing chapter 
in Part IV (“To-morrow”) on “The Prospect for American Literature.” 
The book is full of stimulating comments upon authors and books. The 
style is that of the college lecturer and of a distinctly better lecturer than 
the average. 


Tue Best SHORT STORIES, 1935, AND THE YEARBOOK OF THE AMERICAN SHORT 
Story. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. xvii, 389 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. O’Brien’s twenty-first annual volume contains twenty-seven sto- 
ries. Well-known writers represented are William Faulkner, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Thomas Wolfe. “The year,” says Mr. O’Brien, “has been 
a notable one for new writers. A year which has produced three short 
story writers of the stature of Allan Seager, Dorothy McCleary, and Wil- 
liam Saroyan is a notable one. Allan Seager’s story, ‘This Town and 
Salamanca,’ seems to me to add a new dimension to American fiction.” 
In his introduction Mr. O’Brien protests vigorously against “a new and 
serious tendency” to criticize stories “on the ground of politics rather 
than on the ground of literature.” He adds: “I propose to say at once 
that political preoccupation on the part of the writer will limit his art, 
render it more sterile, and eventually extinguish it, unless his social con- 
sciousness serves to communicate richness to his perceptions rather than 
propaganda to his style.” 


Tue Great Trapition: An Interpretation of American Literature since 
the Civil War. By Granville Hicks. Revised Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1935. xv, 341 pp. $2.00. 


In this new edition Mr. Hicks has dropped a few pages from Chap- 
ter VIII and added a new chapter entitled “Direction,” which is a dis- 
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cussion of the work of Michael Gold and other revolutionary writers. 
The first edition of the book was reviewed by Robert E. Spiller in Ameri- 
can Literature, V1, 358-361 (November, 1934). 


PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN THE Unrrep States: An Anthology. Edited 
by Granville Hicks, Michael Gold, Isidor Schneider, Joseph North, 
Paul Peters, Alan Calmer. With a Critical Introduction by Joseph 
Freeman. New York: International Publishers. [1935.] 384 pp. $2.50. 
This anthology includes Fiction, Poetry, Reportage, Drama, and Lit- 

erary Criticism. In the nature of a manifesto, it throws light upon a lit- 

erary movement which has assumed considerable proportions in the past 
year or two. 


SzLecreD SHorr Stories oF Topay. Edited by Dorothy Scarborough. 

New York: Farrar & Rinehart. [1935.] xiii, 530 pp. $2.50. 

“I have wished to illustrate various forms of the story of today, from 
the experimental transcript from the ‘little magazine’ to the popular 
story of the commercial magazine of large circulation. . . . Of the stories 
included here, nine are by students or former students of mine” (Intro- 
duction). 


Wuar Is a Boox? Thoughts about Writing. By Frances Lester Warner 
and Others. Edited by Dale Warren. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. 299 pp. $3.00. 

An interesting collection of miscellaneous articles, many of which 
appeared earlier in magazine form. Among the essays are Ellen Glas- 
gow’s “Heroes and Monsters,” Edward J. O’Brien’s “The American Short 
Story,” and John Livingston Lowes’s “Of Reading Books.” 


An AnrtioLocy or Wortp Prose. Edited by Carl Van Doren. With 
Translations by William Caxton ...and Many Others. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. [1935.] xxvi, 1582 pp. 

The editor has included, from foreign literatures, only what has been 
translated into good English prose; and he has selected, in passages from 
two hundred authors,-very few fragments. Pages 1419-1561 are given to 
American literature. 


SELECTED Poems anp Paropies oF Louis UNrerMEYER. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. [1935.] xii, 367 pp. $3.00. | 
“The poems in this volume,” says the author in a Prefatory Note, 

“are those of which I am least ashamed. Not one is the perfect poem 
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which fired my imagination, but each is a more or less successful substi- 
tute for the poem I wanted to write. Some of the verses contained in 
these pages are here because friends requested them. Others have been re- 
printed because anthologists have insisted on them. But most of the 
poems are here because, for practical as well as private reasons, I wanted 
to have them in one book.” Some of the poems are taken from books 
now out of print; a few have not appeared in book form before. 


BetcHamBer. By Howard Overing Sturgis. With an Introduction by 
Gerard Hopkins. (The World’s Classics.) London and New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1935. xiii, 334°pp. $.80. 


Readers of Edith Wharton’s 4 Backward Glance will recall her ac- 
count of Howard Sturgis. Of Belchamber, originally published in 1904, 
‘Mr. Hopkins remarks: “Belchamber deserves to take its place as a 
true, if minor, classic, for it is a work of imagination, deeply felt, truly 
observed, and achieved with a sense of style and architecture.” 


Topvay’s LITERATURE: An Omnibus of Short Stories, Novelettes, Poems, 
Plays, Profiles, and Essays. Edited by Dudley Chadwick Gordon, 
Vernon Rupert King, and William Whittingham Lyman. New 
York, etc.: American Book Company. [1935.] xvi, 998 pp. 


Three members of the English Department of the Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College have compiled an excellent anthology—designed for fresh- 
men and sophomores—from contemporary re and American lit- 
erature. It contains much fresh material. 


PREFACE TO THE Past. By James Branch Cabell. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Company. [1936.] viii, 309 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Cabell has collected in one volume the prefaces to the Storisende 
edition (now out of print) of his works. If they do not, like Henry 
James’s prefaces, constitute a complete treatise on the art of fiction, they 
at least throw much light upon Mr. Cabell’s literary intentions; and they 
are as entertaining as the prefaces of Bernard Shaw. Mr. Cabell has in- 
cluded an introduction entitled ““Mere Homespun Memories’” and five 
“Notes,” which are new. ‘The most important of these is “Townsend 
of Lichfield,” in which, says the author, “It was my melancholy privilege 
[in 1929] to play the but too successful prophet, by pointing out that the 
American writers most looked up to during the ‘twenties were now due, 
if not exactly to decrease in all famousness, at best to add nothing further 
to their repute; and that, in brief, their preéminence was over.’ 
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Te Bensipz Boox or Famous American Strorizs. Edited by Angus Bur- 
rell and Bennett A. Cerf. New York: Random House. [1936.] xvii, 
1273 pp. $3.00. 

_ An excellent collection of sixty-seven short stories; it begins with “The 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and closes with William Saroyan’s “The 

Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY oF FICTION BY LOUISIANIANS AND ON Louisiana SUBJECTS. 
By Lizzie Carter McVoy and Ruth Bates Campbell. With an In- 
troduction by James A. McMillen. Louisiana State University 
Studies, No. XVII. [1935.] 87 pp. 


Although only fiction written in English is included, the authors have 
found a surprising amount of material. It is unfortunate that they have 
not uniformly indicated dates of original publication. Cable’s Old Creole 
Days (1879) is put down with the date 1907, and The Grandissimes (1881) 
as belonging to the year 1908. 


Pro-SLavery THOUGHT IN THE Orp Sours. By William Sumner Jenkins. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1935. xi, 381 pp. 
$2.50. l 
After tracing the development of pro-slavery thinking in detail from 

1820, Professor Jenkins carefully examines that thought from the various 
points of view indicated in chapter titles: “Theories of the Slave Institu- 
tion,” “The Relation of Slavery to Government,” “The Moral Philosophy 
of Slavery,” “The Ethnological Justification of Slavery,” and “Theories of 
Slave Society.” He has made use of such literary materials as the works 
of Simms and the Tuckers. The defense of slavery seems a dreary busi- 
ness, but he who would understand the mind of the Old South must 
make an attempt to understand it. Professor Jenkins’s conclusions are 
indicated by the following quotation from his Preface: “The misfortune 
to the South was that its mental power was taken out of other fields of 
endeavor at a time when it could have been most fruitful in the develop- 
ment of a higher civilization . . . it was also tragedy that the North in 
attacking slavery, attacked everything Southern.” 


Tue Sour Looxs ar its Pasr. By Benjamin Burks Kendrick and Alex 
Mathews Arnett. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1935. ix, 196 pp. $2.00. — 

“This is not a history of the South,” as the authors point out in their 
introduction. “It is an interpretative study of those phases of the South’s 
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past that seem most pertinent to a fresh orientation in this age of dilem- 
mas, An outgrowth of the authors’ interest in the new regionalism, it is 
based upon the assumption that indigenous to each region are certain his- 
toric and traditional culture patterns, certain physical and social capacities 
and limitations, all of which must be taken into account in any regional 
scheme for a better order of life.” The chapter titles of this very sane and 
readable book indicate its scope: “The Old South, Traditional and Real,” 
“The Old South Passes Prematurely,” “The Past Does Not Come Back,” 
“The South Strives to Follow the National Pattern.” The first chapter is 
particularly good. 


SoutHwest. By Laura Adams Armes. New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1935. xiii, 224 pp. $3.00. 


An excellent account of the people and the background of the desert 
Southwest, “the country lying between the Rio Grande and the Rio 
Colorado.” 


American Pronunciation: A Textbook of Phonetics for Students of 
English. By John Samuel Kenyon. Sixth Edition, Revised. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr, Publisher. 1935. xi, 248 pp. 


“The present edition has been entirely rewritten. My experience in 
teaching both undergraduates and graduates has made it increasingly 
evident that even those students who have studied foreign language have 
little idea of the principles and processes of language” (Preface to the Sixth 
Edition), 


A History or tHE Encs Laneuace. By Albert C. Baugh. New York 
and London: D. Appleton-Century Company. [1935.] xiii, 509 pp. 


_ The final chapter of this very readable book deals with “The English 
Language in America.” 


LITERATURE AND Lire, Book Taree: AMERICAN LirERaTuRE. By Dudley 
Miles, Robert C. Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw. Chicago, etc.: Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Revised Edition. [1936.] xviii, 717 pp. 


An admirable high-school text. 


Tue Srreer I Know. By Harold E. Stearns. New York: Lee Furman, 
Inc. [1935.] 411 pp. $2.75. 
In this autobiography the editor of the well-known symposium Civ- 
slization in the United States gives an interesting account of his boyhood 
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in Massachusetts, his three years at Harvard, his life in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, his experience in editing The Dial in Chicago, his long stay in 
France, and his recent return to America. 


THE STRANGER IN AMERICA, 1793-1806. By Charles William Janson. Re- 
printed from the London Edition of 1807. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. Carl S. Driver. With Reproductions of the Original 
Engravings. New York: The Press of the Pioneers, Inc. 1935. xxix, 


502 pp. $5.00. 


A beautifully printed and carefully annotated edition of one of the 
earliest of the post-Revolutionary English travelers in the United States. 
“The literary style and organization of THe STRANGER IN AMERICA,” says 
the editor, “leave much to be desired.” “Its principal value to the modern 
reader,” he adds, “may be found in its rather faithful and authentic 
characterization of the average citizen of the United States.” 


Mirazseau Buonaparre Lamar: Troubadour and Crusader. By Herbert 
P. Gambrell. Dallas, Tex.: Southwest Press. [1934.] xvi, 317 pp. 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar: Secession and Reunion. By Wirt Armistead Cate. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1935. xiii, 594 pp. 
$5.00. 


Excellent biographies of two important Southern political figures. 


WOMEN IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY America: 4 Study of Opinion and So- 
cial Usage. By Mary Sumner Benson. New York: Columbia Uni- 


versity Press. 1935. 343 pp. $4.00. 


“The purpose of this study is to show certain aspects of the position 
of women in eighteenth-century America—in theory and in fact” (Pref- 
ace). The book contains a chapter on “Women in Early American 
Literature.” 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH LITERATURE: A Critical Survey and 232 Author- 
biographies. By Fred B. Millett. Third Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion, Based on the Second Revised and Enlarged Edition by John M. 
Manly and Edith Rickert. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany. 1935. xi, 556 pp. 
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Maser Loomis Topp: Her Contributions to the Town of Amherst. A 
paper read by her daughter MILLICENT TODD BINGHAM at a Celebration 
of the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the Mary Mattoon 
Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution, 1 November, 1934. 
Privately printed. 1935. 60 pp. 


An informative and ably written account of the versatile woman who 
edited Emily Dickinson’s letters and (with T. W. Higginson) the first 


volumes of her poetry. 


Epsar Arran Por as a Mystic: Address Made at the Celebration of the 
125th Anniversary of Edgar Allan Poe's Birthday, Held in Philadel- 
phia January 19th, 1934. By Gabriel Wells. Ninety-nine Copies 
Printed for The American Book Collector, Metuchen, New Jersey. 


1934. I2 pp. l 
This pamphlet contains a letter from Poe to George E. Irbey, Febru- 
ary 29, 1848, which chiefly concerns the ideas embodied in Eureka. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Ports BY EDWARD 
Evererr Hare ann Oruers. Edited and Compiled by Manley Wood- 
bury Kilgo and George Frank Woodbury, M.D. [1935.] 


A collection of articles which first appeared in The Arena forty years 
ago. The volume contains articles on Holmes by Hale; Whitman, by 
Horace Traubel; Whittier, by Mary B. Claflin, C. C. Hussey, and W. H. 
Savage; Bryant, by Henrietta S. Nahmer; Emerson, by John W. Chad- 
wick, Frank B. Sanborn, and William H. Savage; and Longfellow, by 
William H. Savage. There are also articles by the Rev. M. J. Savage on 
Lowell, Holmes, Whitman, and Longfellow. 'The book would be some- 
what more usable if it contained an index and a table of contents. 


Warr Wuirman BisLiocrarny, 1918-1934. By Gay Wilson Allen. Bos- 
ton: The F. W. Faxon Company. 1935. 33 pp. 


Reprinted from The Bulletin of Bibliography for 1934-1925. 


Essays oN Mopern Autuors: An Index for High School Use. By Muriel 
Augusta Crooks. Chicago: American Library Association. 1935. 
31 pp. $.35. 
A useful list for college as well as high-school courses in contemporary 
literature. 
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REFERENCES ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Everett E. Edwards. Washington, D. C.: United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1935. vii, 63 pp. $.25. 


“As indicated in the title, this bibliography consists of articles and 
books that give attention to the significance of the frontier. It is not a 
bibliography of the history of the frontier as a process . . . an attempt 
has been made to include only the main manifestations of the frontier 
interpretation in popular discussion and writing. . . . The citations are 
extensively annotated with excerpts from prefaces indicating the point of 
view and purpose of the authors and quotations from reviews indicating 
their value” (Preface). 


Tue Becrynincs oF Printine in Virainia. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. 

Lexington, Virginia. 1935. 50 pp. $2.00. 

This attractive brochure was published by the Lee School of Journal- 
ism of Washington and Lee University. It is apparently a portion of a . 
larger work, still to be published, on the history of printing in the United 
States. 


LETTERS oF PETER TIMOTHY, PRINTER OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, TO 
BENJAMIN Franxkin. Edited, with an Introduction by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. Chicago, Illinois: The Black Cat Press. 1935. 20 pp. 


These letters were first printed in The South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, XXXV, 123-129 (October, 1834). 


ANNABEL Lez sy E. A. Por (A Battap). Edited by David K. Webb. 
Chillicothe, O.: Published by the Editor. 1935. 12-pp. Limited Edi- 
tion of One Hundred Copies. $5.00. 

J. B. H. 


REISSUE OF NUMBER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
OUT OF PRINT 


Number 3 of Volume I of American Literature (November, 
1929) has recently been reprinted, and can be obtained at $1.25 by 
addressing the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. This fact 
makes possible the purchase of a complete file of back numbers of the 
journal. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE* 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
The University of Michigan 


RITING IN 1924, Professor F. L. Pattee issued a call for a 

mature historian of American literature. He possessed, he 
said, over a hundred histories of the subject, all of them built on the 
same bad model; and he proceeded to enumerate the qualifications 
of a proper historian of the subject. How has Professor Pattee’s 
appeal been answered by the scholarship of the country? 

Ignoring textbooks, I shall glance briefly at some leading vol- 
umes discussing American literary history published in the last 
decade. The most important is the late Professor Parrington’s Main 
Currents in American Thought (1927-1930) in three volumes, un- 
happily never completed, an influential study, but not a history of 
American literature. “I have undertaken,” he said, “to give some 
account of the genesis and development in American letters of cer- 
tain germinal ideas,”* and the work is really a history of political, 
economic, and social ideas. Like Macaulay, Mr. Parrington was 
enthusiastic for the good cause—in this case, Jeffersonian democ- 
racy; and he gave us a history of ideas written from that point of 
view. Mr. Lewis Mumford published The Golden Day (1926), 
a smaller study, admirable in its kind, the limitations of which are 
obvious from the fact that it was delivered as a lecture series in 
Switzerland. We have also had Mr. Charles Angoff’s 4 Literary 
History of the American People (1931), still incomplete, a pro- 
duction so bad that Professor Pattee indignantly repudiated it as 
possessing “no originality . . . little perspective, no sense of pro- 
portion . .. scant stylistic excellence . . . haste and slap-dashery.”? 
Dr. Canby’s Classic Americans from Irving to Whitman (1931) is, 
alas! but a torso; planned as a history, it treats thoroughly only 
seven authors. Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has published Expression 


* This paper was read before the English section of the Modern Language Association, 
Dec., 1935. 

1V, L. Parrington, The Colonial Mind (Main Currents in American Thought, Vol. I, 
New York, 1927), “Introduction,” p. iti. 

? American Literature, WI, 321-323 (Nov., 1931). 
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in America (1932), an exposition of American literature in Freudian 
terms designed to support a peculiar theory of artistic creation. The 
book is valuable for its obiter dicta, but when one reads that Howells 
“was acutely and negatively sex-conscious,”* Mr. Lewisohn’s failure 
to grasp the nature of literary history is clear. Mr. V. F. Calverton - 
has written The Liberation of American Literature (1932), designed 
to prove that our literary history is the story of the repression by an 
unillumined upper class of the rest of society; and Mr. Granville 
Hicks has published The Great Tradition (1933) to show that lit- 
erature improves in proportion as it approaches the proletarian point 
of view. 

The ad captandum character of most of these volumes needs 
no comment. Literary history is not properly a vast political 
pamphlet nor an attack on conventional aesthetics nor an exercise 
in Freudian psychology nor a demonstration of Marxian dialectic. 
We need a literary history on the level of Lanson, Elton, or Fitz- 
maurice Kelly. Professor Pattee, it is true, has published a schol- 
arly survey of part of the field, but there is in fact no history of 
American literature worthy the name in a country which sup- 
ports so vast and active a body of organized scholars as the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America. Why is the native literature 
so excessively ignored by American scholars? 

It will be replied that American literature is not ignored. Why 
do not scholars in the American field supply the lack? What 
have they been doing in the past quarter-century? The answer 
is that scholars in the American field have been doing all they can 
under the handicaps which conditions in our English departments 
now impose upon them. There has been a quiet revolution in the 
field. Most of the standard biographies, written in the nineteenth 
century, need revision in the light of new evidence, and Ameri- 
can scholars are at work in this direction. The bibliographical 
aids are being brought up to date. The cultural history of the 
country is being explored, and the relations of our literature to for- 
eign literatures and cultures are being studied. A juster appre- 
ciation of American literary history has widened the earlier con- 
ception of the subject, so that large areas, formerly out of bounds, 
are being investigated, such as the literature of the Middle Western 


* Ludwig Lewisohn, Expression in America (New York, 1932), p. 244. 
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frontier, the American ballad, and the like. American speech 
is being scrutinized. : Failing to find in the learned journals that 
hospitality to which papers on the national literature have a just 
claim, scholars in American literature have founded their own 
journal. If an understanding of American literature by Ameri- 
can students lags behind the appreciation of their several national 
literatures by British, French, German, or other students, scholars 
in the American field cannot be charged with negligence. They 
are struggling with a well-nigh insoluble problem—a problem cre- 
ated by the attitude of professors of English literature and ex- 
pressed in the policies of English departments and of organized 
scholarship in this country. 

Let us analyze the personnel of a typical university department 
of English, with a staff of fifteen or sixteen. Five or six of these 
will devote most of their time to composition. One, at least, of 
the remaining ten, will be a “philologist” in the sense that his prin- 
cipal work lies in Old and Middle English. This leaves eight. The 
field of one of these is Shakespeare; of another, the Renaissance; 
of a third, Milton and the seventeenth century; of a fourth, the 
classical period; of a fifth, the romantic poets; of a sixth, the nine- 
teenth century; of a seventh, the English novel or perhaps the 
drama. The remaining man is assigned to American literature. 
In other words, one-fifteenth of the department is at work in the 
literature of his own country. | 

I do not premise any hostility on the part of the English de- 
partment to American literature. But what is the professor. of 
American literature expected to do? The field of the linguistic 
specialist is clear. The Renaissance man devotes himself to litera- 
ture from Toftell’s Miscellany to, let us say, Bacon, or the seventy-five 
years from 1557 to 1626; and if we add twenty-five years, he will still 
take in only a century, and he will leave the Elizabethan drama to 
the Shakespeare specialist. The seventeenth-century man specializes 
in Milton and his age; that is, he ranges from Bacon to the Restoration 
or beyond—three-quarters of a century. The classical authority goes 
from 1660 to 1780 or thereabouts—a little more than a century. The 
romantic man spends his time on the half century from 1780 to 
1832. The Victorian specialist ranges from the death of Scott to 1900 
or 1914—some seventy or eighty years. The specialist in fiction or 
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drama confines himself to a single genre. But the American lit- 
erature man is expected to deal with everything from 1607 to 1935, 
that is to say, with the history and literature of over three hundred 
years, and in these three centuries he is supposed to speak authorita- 
tively of poetry, the drama, the essay, fiction, biography, and history, 
not to speak of such complex problems as the intellectual make-up of 
Puritanism, the debate over Revolutionary principles, the conflict 
between Hamilton and Jefferson, transcendentalism, the issues of 
the Civil War, and the meaning of evolution and pragmatism. Not 
only that, but he is supposed to make constant illuminating ref- 
erence to British literature. The task is three or four times as 
heavy as that of any other member of the department, but it seems 
to occur to nobody but himself that it is so; and when, as in- 
evitable result, large portions of the subject receive superficial - 
treatment, the professor of British literature is likely to murmur 
something about the lack of depth and richness in American literary 
scholarship. : 

Surveying the treatment of the subject since 1900 in twenty-five 
leading colleges and universities, I find that in most of these there 
has been only the most elementary treatment of the subject, and 
I know of only two or three in which the distribution of emphasis 
is something like what it should be. The national literature not 
only receives much less proportionate attention than British litera- 
ture—a fact which is perhaps justified by its relative youth—but it 
actually receives less attention than any of the periods of British 
literature, a fact for which there is no justification whatsoever. 

In this country education in English literature is education in 
British literature. Not only the undergraduates, but our doctors 
of philosophy are primarily specialists in the literature of a for- 
eign land. We require them to familiarize themselves with the lit- 
erary history of Great Britain; we require them to know Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, Milton and Swift, Wordsworth and Browning, 
but when it is a question of familiarizing them with the line of 
geniuses which begins with Franklin and extends to Whitman and 
beyond, we display only a tepid interest. The large majority of 
our professors of English have only a superficial acquaintance with 
American literature, and only the vaguest notion of what scholar- 
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ship under immense difficulties has accomplished in this field. 
Many of the learned display an affable condescension to the field. 
They expect their students to know how the Elizabethan theater 
was organized, but do not expect them to know how the American 
theater operates. They expect them to get up the party quarrels 
of the Whigs and the Tories in order to understand Addison, 
Swift, and Steele, but do not require them to understand the 
Jacksonian political revolution, though it would seem that bicker- 
ings among the Venetian oligarchy of Great Britain are of less 
moment to American citizens than the fortunes of political de- 
mocracy. Our students read British fiction from Richardson to 
Galsworthy; they are permitted to ignore the rich and interesting 
history of the American novel, the importance of which German 
students of the United States cordially recognize. I do not deny 
that many departments now “permit” dissertations in the Ameri- 
can field, but I am describing the average interest of our doctors 
and professors of English in the literature of their own country. 

This is an extraordinary state of affairs, and it is only because 
we are used to it that we do not see how extraordinary it is. De- 
fenders of the existing order present several arguments. British 
literature is as much a part of the American inheritance as it is a 
part of the British inheritance. The United States came late to 
literary maturity, and has not developed a Shakespeare, a Milton, 
or a Wordsworth. The variety of themes treated in the national 
letters is meager compared with the variety of themes in British 
literature, the history of which is longer and richer, and British 
literature therefore deserves preferential treatment. 

I do not wish to cut off American students from British litera- 
ture, and if any department were to embark upon so insane a pro- 
gram, I should at once protest. The superior richness of British lit- 
erature is undeniable; and it is true that ten centuries of literary 
history require more time and space for their study than do three. 
The difficulty lies, however, in the reduction of these arguments to 
practice, and the actual situation is that the zeal of specialists in 
British literature leads them not to claim a lawful preponderance 
only, but to reduce American letters to a minor and insignificant 
place which they do not deserve. They take the point of view that 
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American literary history is an appendix to British literary history, 
a tail on the British lion. They will not see that to American stu- 
dents British literary history is the background of the scene—a 
rich and varied background, a background which cannot be ignored, 
but still a background; and they seldom admit that American lit- 
erary achievement has a right to be considered in and for itself. 
Were American literature as poor and thin as specialists in other 
fields profess to consider it, it would still be true that a knowledge 
of the national literature is as necessary a part of the equipment of 
the American scholar as a knowledge of his national literature is 
a necessary part of the equipment of the French or German or 
British or Italian or Spanish scholar. It is only in the United States 
that professors of literature are permitted to be scandalously ig- 
norant of their own national achievement. 

Let us turn to the implications of the statement that the United 
States came late to literary maturity. It is true that this country 
has not developed a Shakespeare or a Milton, but it does not follow 
that American literary history can be either minimized or ignored. 
If the United States has not developed a Shakespeare or a Milton, 
Great Britain has not developed a Whitman or a Mark Twain; 
and I lay special emphasis upon the fact that the bead-roll of 
American “classic” writers—Franklin, Bryant, Irving, Cooper, Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, Thoreau, 
Lowell, Melville, Whitman, Twain, Howells, Lanier, William 
James, Henry James—is an impressive one; and that, if some 
period of British literature had hitherto been totally unknown to 
us, and if we discovered that period and found it to contain this 
galaxy of genius, we should exclaim and wonder at its excellence, 
and declare. that alongside of the Elizabethan age and the Vic- 
torian period, we should want to set an age so wonderful in its 
power and so rich in its talents. The constant tendency among 
specialists in British literature to depreciate the Americans is a 
mark of ignorance. 

Few have remarked the danger of this attitude. The follow- 
ing quotation from Walter Millis’s The Road to War may come to 
many as an unpleasant surprise. Discussing the ways by which this 
country was drawn into the World War, he says: 
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The educated leaders of the New Freedom were steeped in British liter- 
ature more deeply than the old-fashioned politicians. As a student of 
domestic government, President Wilson throughout his life had been 
profoundly influenced by English ideas and political institutions; while 
our rare experts in the elegant fields of foreign policy had modeled them- 
selves for a generation upon the giants of British liberal imperialism . . . 
the statesmen—Roosevelt and Lodge, John Hay, Taft, Leonard Wood— 
had rejoiced to create an empire almost as glorious and perhaps even more 
righteous than that of Great Britain.* 


I turn to the biography of the American ambassador to Great 
Britain during the Wilson régime, Mr. Walter Hines Page. Mr. Page, 
it will be recalled, softened or ignored the many violations of Amert- 
can rights by the British, failed to present American protests in 
the manner of a representative of an injured country, bombarded the 
President and the Secretary of State with letters that are sheer propa- 
ganda, and finally helped to sweep this country into the orbit of 
British politics. He was a student at Randolph-Macon College. In 
The Training of an American, with no consciousness of the irony of 
his title, Mr. Burton J. Hendrick tells us that “Page chiefly owed his 
love of English literature” to Professor T. R. Price; that Price taught 
him “to love not only the English language and English literature; 
above all he taught him to love England itself. Years afterwards, 
when this particular pupil became Ambassador to Great Britain, his 
admiration for England informed all his speeches, his letters and his 
interpretations of great events.” Price “day after day filled his 
plastic mind with the greatness of England’s writers, thinkers and 
statesmen. England became to Page his ‘mother’ land. English lit- 
erature to him meant writing produced in England. For American 
authors he had a lack of sympathy that, viewed in the larger outlook 
of today, was a limitation.”’ As we tremble on the brink of another 
World War, “limitation” seems to me a weak word; I should call 
it disaster. 

What has been the attitude of this association towards Ameri- 
can literature? When it was organized in 1883, Tyler’s history 

“Walter Millis, The Road to War (Boston, 1935), pp. 41-42. 


5 Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an American: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page, 1855-1913 (Boston, 1928), pp. 60-67. 
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of American literature in the Colonial period, already five years 
old, might, one thinks, have indicated to American scholarship 
a fruitful cultural field, but the association ignored the challenge. 
Tyler was driven into history, helped to organize the American 
Historical Association, and published his second great work as 
a professor of American history. In 1873 he pointed out the de- 
sirability of an Early American Text Society;® the need is still 
great; but neither the photostatic reproductions nor the publica- 
tions in volume form of this association contain to this day a single 
American literary item.’ In 1887, A. H. Smyth, the distinguished 
editor of Franklin, told the association that “it is certainly dis- 
creditable to us that we have done so little toward a faithful and 
affectionate study of what is purely native and national in our 
American writings.” Discussing his paper, Professor Bright of 
Johns Hopkins remarked, “I insist upon the importance of Amer- 
ican literature for the purposes of advanced work,” but in fifty 
volumes of PMLA this is the sole record of any interest in the 
national literature by the national association of scholars. When 
Professor Manly delivered the presidential address which led to 
the setting up of the present research groups, he said that the asso- 
ciation had room for “all those who study literature in any large 
and sincere and intelligent way,” but he did not mention Ameri- 
can literature, and the report of the committee which set up the 
first research groups, though it outlined forty-one such groups under 
five heads, completely ignored American literature.? In fifty years 
the association has had forty-three presidents; with the exception of 
Lowell, no one of these has been a distinguished scholar in the 
American field, and Lowell was chosen, not for his distinction as a 
scholar in the American field, but because he had written essays on 
British authors. The association has listened to thirty-nine presidential 
addresses in half a century, but, though these addresses have touched 
upon almost every other modern literature, not one has discussed 


°H., M. Jones and T. E. Casady, The Life of Moses Coit Tyler (Ann Arbor, 1933), pp. 
157, 218-220. 

1 Professor Krapp’s The English Language in America, published by the association, is a 
linguistic, and not a literary, study. 

8 PMLA, Ill, 238-244; lii. 

° PMLA, XXXVI, xlvi-lx. For the original committee report see the unnumbered pages 
bound in the front of this volume. 
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American letters. The number of scholars distinguished for work in 
American literature among the executive committees of this asso- 
ciation is so small as to be negligible. The same is true of the 
editorial committees. I have taken the trouble to go through the 
entire body of PMLA from 1884 to 1934; in fifty years we 
have published 1,405 articles and studies, and of these only forty- 
fivet? have had anything to do with American letters, and only 
twenty-nine of the forty-five have dealt directly with American liter- 
ature as such. The only special recognition of American literature 
by the association is that the present research group in that field is 
allowed to have two meetings instead of one. If scholarship in 
American literature has gone forward, it has not been because of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 

I have no hostility to any form of literary study. I am neither 
chauvinist nor fascist. But the purpose of scholarship is to enrich 
the cultural life of a nation, and it would seem that an association 
of scholars should give central place to the literary traditions of 
the nation, and not relegate that study to an appendix in the volume 
of their labors. I do not propose a constitutional change in this asso- 
ciation. I do call for a searching of heart among English depart- 
ments and among the members of this group. In a period of in- 
tense social strain the country ‘needs the steadying effect of a vital 
cultural tradition; it needs, in Van Wyck Brooks’s phrase, a “usable 
past.” This is not supplied by the books I first described. In a gen- 
eral sense scholarship, whatever its field, supplies that past; but 
scholarship makes a very bad job of it so long as scholarship neglects 
or minimizes the importance of American literary tradition to the 
life of the nation. We cannot substitute for an American past a 
British literary past. I do not say that British literature should be 
ignored; J do say that American literature should have a central 
place in the thinking of American scholars. My attention has been 
called to a passage in Lowell which goes directly to the mark: “It 
is idle to say we are Englishmen, and that English history is ours 
too. It is precisely in this that we are noz Englishmen, inasmuch 
as we only possess their history through our minds, and not by life- 


1 make the total 45 by a strict count. However, there. are four other articles 
which in a larger sense have something to do with American literature in the sense that 
they have something to do with American English, giving a total of 49 articles of all kinds. 
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I 


INCE THE Revolution the demand for an American literature 

has been continuous, but especially in periods of national ex- 
pansion or achievement has the ambition of Americans for a dis- 
tinctly national literature been stimulated. Although the Hartford 
Wits provided what they hoped would be the beginning of an 
illustrious American, as distinguished from a British, literature, it 
was in the patriotic exultation after the War of 1812 that there 
arose, especially in certain periodicals, a sustained movement for 
the creation of a literature the relation of which to British letters 
should be as worthy as that of our military and naval forces to those 
of England in the recent war.* The force of this movement by 
the early 1830’s had to an appreciable degree spent itself.? But 
in the Jacksonian triumph and in the vast westward movement there 
was what seemed to many an affirmation of the American ideal 
and of national potentialities. Thinking men of both Europe and 
America felt that in the central valley of the United States the great 
Anglo-Saxon characteristics would find their finest flowering, de- 
clared The New York Review in 1839; the “prospects of what we 
call ‘the West’ are wonderful beyond all precedent.”* Thus the stu- 
pendous possibilities and national portentousness of the Western 
expansion were felt in the East as well as in the newer territories. 
On August 1, 1837, less than a month before Emerson’s address 
“The American Scholar,” Channing wrote as follows to Henry Clay: 


When we look forward to the probable growth of this country; when 
we think of the millions of human beings who are to spread over our 
present territory; of the career of improvement and glory opened to this 
new people; of the impulse which free institutions, if prosperous, may be 

*See J. C. McCloskey, “The Campaign of Periodicals after the War of 1812 for 
National American Literature,” PMLA, L, 262-273 (March, 1935); W. B. Cairns, On the 
Development of American Literature from 1815 to 1833 (Madison, 1901), pp. 2-26. 

"Cf. Cairns, op. cit, pp. 66-67; and G. H. Orians, “The Romance Ferment after 


Waverley,” American Literature, 1, 421 ff. (Jan, 1932). 
* “Western Literature,” The New York Review, V, 384 (Oct, 1839). 
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expected to give to philosophy, religion, science, literature, and arts; of 
the vast field in which the experiment is to be made, of what the un- 
fettered powers of man may achieve; of the bright page of history which 
our fathers have filled, and of the advantages under which their toils and 
virtues have placed us for carrying on their work; when we think of all 
this, can we help, for a moment, surrendering ourselves to bright visions 


of our country’s glory, before which all the glories of the past are to fade 
away?‘ 


It was only natural that during the middle 1830’s such visions 
should be accompanied by a resurgence of the demand for a dis- 
tinctly American literature which would express the power and 
glory of the expanding nation, reflect its buoyant belief in its in- 
stitutions, and be commensurate with its mighty landscapes. And, 
in fact, during those years all sections united in that demand. In 
the West original local literature was fostered, British models and 
themes were scorned, and “Nature’s magnificent repose” was urged 
as preferable to “affectation of parlor prettiness, waxwork niceties, 
and milliner-like conceits.”® In the East, too, Willis Gaylord Clark 
and Charles Fenno Hoffman, and many editors were advocating 
indifference to British standards and critics, the creation of a lit- 
erature independent and absolute in itself, based on “subjects, scenes, 
places, and persons to be found in our own fine and native country.”® 

Emerson’s office, therefore, in delivering “The American Scholar,” 
on August 31, 1837, was to issue a comprehensive pronouncement 
and express memorably and persuasively a self-reliant literary na- 
tionalism, corresponding in tone to the faith and optimism of the 
democratic expansion.’ Neither his subject nor his call for an 


tW, E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1872), Il, 246; for a discussion of the identifica- 
tion of democracy, Americanism, and the West, see F. J. Turner, The Frontier in Ameri- 
can History (New York, 1921), pp. 22-38, 266-268, 306-310; and The Correspondence of 
Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. C. E. Norton (Boston, 1884), I, 71. 

€ “Literary Notices,” The Western Monthly Magazine, I, 335 (July, 1833); J. E. Kirk- 
patrick, Timothy Flint (Cleveland, 1911), pp. 250-253; The Kaickerbocker, or New York 
Monthly Magazine, VIII, 371, 372 (Sept. 1836). 

° The Knickerbocker Magazine, Il, 5 (July, 1833); W. G. Clark, Literary Remains, ed. 
Lewis Gaylord Clark (New York, 1847), p. 287; Homer F. Barnes, Charles Fenno Hof- 
man (New York, 1930), p. 97; The American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, Sept., 1834; The Token, 1836 (Preface). 

7Emerson’s opinion of the contribution of the West and democracy to an American 
culture is found partially expressed in his “The Young American,” a lecture read before 
the Mercantile Library Association of Boston, Feb. 7, 1844: “Luckily for us... the 
nervous, rocky West is intruding a new and continental element into the national mind, 
and we shall yet have an American genius. .. . It seems so easy for America to inspire 
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awakening of America’s “sluggard intellect” was new, for, as has 
been noted, the country was filled with pleas for literary self- 
confidence, and indeed many of the Phi Beta Kappa orations at 
Harvard before “The American Scholar” had dealt with the same 
topic from a generally similar point of view.* But in its deeper 
implications, in its placing man as an active soul before books and 
tradition, and in its inspiriting phrasing, its effect was different 
from that of previous orations. Accordingly, Holmes spoke of it 
as “our intellectual Declaration of Independence”;? and Lowell 
termed it “an event without any former parallel in our literary 
annals, a scene to be always treasured . . . for its picturesqueness 
and its inspiration.”*° 

While many proponents of literary nationalism were not af- 
fected by Emerson and some went beyond such conceptions of a 
national literature as he was later to set forth, it is evident that he 
was regarded, both by friends and foes of the movement, as a guid- 
ing figure in the progress toward the emancipation of American 
letters. “Through him, at any rate, in 1837 the demand for an 
American literature became conspicuously renewed, and not until 
the Preface to Leaves of Grass (1855) reiterated and reinterpreted 
the Emersonian appeal did there appear a declaration of comparable 
significance. An examination (more detailed than that permitted 
by previous general essays or by studies concerning special phases 
of the subject)** of the course of opinion regarding a native litera- 
ture between 1837 and 1855 discloses an increased swiftness in the 
current of sentiment for nationality and in turn the existence of a 
strong counter-current. The determination of the significance of 
and express the most expansive and humane spirit; new-born, free, healthful, strong, 
the land of the laborer, of the democrat, of the philanthropist, of the believer, of the 
saint, she should speak for the human race. It is the country of the Future” (Works, 
Riverside ed., Boston, 1833, I, 349-351). See also Ernest Marchand, “Emerson and 
the Frontier,” American Literature, III, 149-174 (May, 1931); and Lucy L. Hazard, The 
Frontier in American Literature (New York, 1927), passim, 

"See Bliss Perry, “Emerson's Most Famous Speech,” The Praise of Folly (Boston and 
New York, 1923), pp. 97-101. 

°Q. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1885), p. 115. Holmes later re- 
ferred to it as “our Declaration of Literary Independence” in Over the Teacups, Riverside 
ed. (Boston, 1891), p. 233. 

My Study Windows (Boston, 1882), p. 197. See also Bliss Perry, op. cit, pp. 94 ff. 

2 See Harry H. Clark, “Nationalism in American Literature,” The University of Toronto 
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these trends lies chiefly in the answers to two questions: First, in- 
asmuch as a mere abandonment of British models was insufficient 
to insure a characteristic literature, in what sense did those who 
discussed the subject at this time consider our literature possibly 
and properly national? Secondly, at what point and to what ex- 
tent did the belief in literary nationalism and independence indi- 
cated as strongly present by “The American Scholar” begin to 
weaken under the influence of opposition? It is the purpose of 
this essay to ascertain something of the nature and results of a peren- 
nial controversy in a period in which its flourishing was most nat- 
ural,?? 
II 


Emerson’s view as to what constitutes a national literature was 
never sharply defined. In “The American Scholar” he had de- 
clared only that Americans could not “always be fed on the sere 
remains of foreign harvests,” that the actions and events of the New 
World must be sung, that the American freeman should abandon 
his timidity and speak his own mind, believing himself “inspired 
by the Divine Soul which also inspires all men.” He had advo- 
cated the common, familiar, and low rather than “the great, the 
remote, the romantic; what is doing in Italy or Arabia.”** Indeed, 
in Over the Teacups Holmes, discussing the question of who— 
Emerson, Whitman, or Timothy Dexter—was the “first to an- 
nounce the literary emancipation of our country,” could remind 
his readers both of Emerson’s vagueness as to the constituents of 
a national literature and of his failure to achieve real originality. 
While Emerson once “ventured to refer to ‘the meal in the firkin, 
the milk in the pan,” said Holmes, he confined himself usually 
to conventional poetic subjects. “In short, with all his originality, 
he worked in Old World harness, and cannot be considered as the 
creator of a truly American, self-governed, self-centred, absolutely 
independent style of thinking and writing, knowing no law but 


“Much was said also during these years of the relative perfection of British and 
American authors, but those who deplored our inferiority did not always argue for an 
independent school. It is only when the superiority of American letters is thought of as 
being dependent on a separate literature that the question raised by “Who reads an 
American book?" becomes relevant here. Furthermore, no attempt is made here to re- 
port all the articles dealing with the subject, since many are insignificant and repetitious; 
only those are utilized which seem to represent best a prevailing argument or to indicate 
a trend or to exert an influence. 2 Works, I, 83, 84, 113-115. 
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its own sovereign will and pleasure.”** Yet Holmes’s words, while 
they may characterize Emerson’s actual achievements in a thor- 
oughly national literature, clearly imply, in the very strength of 
their assertion, that Emerson (along with Whitman) was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a major influence in the movement toward 
it. Moreover, from Emerson’s pronouncements after “The Ameri- 
can Scholar” one may conclude that in his mind the desiderata 
were two: first, that the most humble phases of American life be 
comprehended and sung; secondly, that the “New World spirit” 
be given adequate expression. 

In “The Poet” (1844) he lamented that America had found no 
genius, “with tyrannous eye, which knew the value of our incom- 
parable materials, and saw, in the barbarism and materialism of 
the times, another carnival of the same gods whose picture he so 
much admires in Homer... .” We dare not chant, he continued, 
our times and social circumstance, our banks and tariffs, our 
Methodism and Unitarianism, our logrolling and stumps and pol- 
itics, our Negroes, Indians, Northern trade and Southern planting, 
Western clearings, Oregon, and Texas. “Yet America is a poem 
in our eyes; its ample geography dazzles the imagination, and it 
will not wait long for metres.”** But his interest was not, as was 
that of some, in mere picturesqueness or novelty; nor were the op- 
ponents of a national literature entirely just in accusing him of at- 
tempting to make “the most of eccentricities somewhat personal, 
and which are American only as certain kinds of lunacy are called 
religious,” in order to produce “the Yankee universal.”1® His 
real concern was for an ultimate truth which, he felt, might be dis- 
covered in the most lowly American object. “The great man, even 
whilst he relates a private fact personal to him, is really leading us 
away from him to an universal experience.”** Moreover, in his em- 
phasis on the difference between the New World spirit and that of 
the Old World he differed from Longfellow and Lowell, with their 
stress on the derivative and continuous elements of American cul- 
ture and institutions. Hence Lowell could write to him and of 
him on May 22, 1854: 

“ Over the Teacups (Boston, 1891), pp. 233, 234. 

1 Works, Ul, 40-41. 


6 “Schools in American Literature,” The Church Review, Il, 333, (Oct., 1850). 
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But I think Emerson went with the mob a little in what he said about 
American Literature. I do not think it is right. Fancy a contemporaneous 
French review of Chaucer, and you will see what I mean. The French- 


man would have said “when will these English have a literature of their 
own?” and all that.28 


Less than a year after “The American Scholar,” in his oration “Lit- 
erary Ethics,” given before the literary societies at Dartmouth, Em- 
erson declared that Europe was disappointed that the Republic 
had failed to produce an American art, expecting that where feudal 
bandages and straps were snapped, nature would reimburse herself 
by a brood of Titans, with an errand of genius and love. Com- 
paring our art to “a vase of fair outline, but empty,” he advocated 
freedom from foreign usages and opinions, a dismissing of the 
Sorbonne and Edinburgh Review, and a seizing of the visions that 
flash across the sky today. “Now that we are here, we will put 
our own interpretations on things, and our own things for interpre- 
tation. ... De not believe the past. I give you the universe a virgin 
today.”*® Again, in the “Editors Address” for The Massachusetts 
Quarterly Review in 1847 he said: “At least as far as the purpose 
and genius of America is yet reported in any book, it is a sterility 
and no genius. ... Where is the great breath of the New World, 
the voice of aboriginal nations opening new eras with hymns of 
lofty cheer?”?° But his call for a profound voice to speak to Ameri- 
can hearts, for a song of the American spirit, was not political in 
conception;** the American spirit was significant not because it 
was American but because it was a self-reliant faith in the present 
and future. A national literature, he knew, could not be a forced 
growth; it could come only from a great national faith. Hence 
his impatience in 1843 with those who in Cambridge orations and 
elsewhere inquired “for that great absentee American Literature... . 
A literature is no man’s private concern, but a secular and generic 
result. . . .7"? 


8 New Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. M. A. DeWolfe Howe (New York, 1932), 
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Traits. 2 Works, I, 152-155. Works, XI, 327. 
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VIL, 115-116. 
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Yet there were those, both individuals and groups, who made 
a distinctly American literature their. private concern and brought 
forward specifications for achieving it. A national literature, de- 
clared The Southern Literary Messenger in 1845, “must breathe a 
national spirit, reflect the peculiar habits and character of a people, 
and derive its ennobling inspiration from the history, institutions, 
and scenery of its native land.”?* All the elements of this inclusive 
definition found their champions during the period under discus- 
sion, and in order to understand the nature of the movement and 
especially the subsequent reaction, it is necessary to review the spe- 
cific nature of current proposals for nationality in literature. 

The conviction that cisatlantic themes, the American past and 
American scenery, constituted as adequate a foundation for a great 
romantic literature as those in Scott’s fiction was strongest in the 
decade and a half following the War of 1812, reaching its height 
about 1826.7 Yet the romantic past of the Indians, the struggles 
of the Puritans, and the majesty and beauty of American land- 
scapes were still frequently proposed. Thus, G. M. Wharton argued 
that the Indian race offered the one theme for an American epic 
treatment in which, through a portrayal of its origin, progress, 
decay, and dissolution, there would be a compelling grandeur, 
mystery, and sublimity.” Rufus Griswold also, in his Preface to 
The Poets and Poetry of America, while of the opinion that a na- 
tional poetry and romance were not confined to local subjects, 
found suitable themes among the Indians as well as in the Ameri- 
can landscape.** It was surely such proposals for a national litera- 
ture that stimulated the production of Hiawatha and the multitude of 
now forgotten Indian epics near the middle of the century.?7 But the 
possibility of an American epic based on the deeds of the white con- 
querors was urged with equal zeal. For his Master of Arts oration 
at Cambridge in 1839 Robert Bartlett treated the subject, “A Voice 
from America. The Hope of Literature.” Although the oration 
was not published until 1840, its effect, according to T. W. Higgin- 
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son, was to a less degree like that of “The American Scholar,” with 
its prediction of a great poem in which American history would 
receive a glorification like that of Greece or Rome: “Of every storied 
bay and cliff and plain, we will make something infinitely nobler 
than Salamis or Marathon.””® 7 

Still other romantics affirmed that the redemption of American 
literature from tameness lay in the treatment of the unique glories 
of American landscapes. The way to a national literature is “easy,” 
stated The Knickerbocker in 1838, after finding America destitute 
of “moral associations, lethargized by utilitarianism, and chained by 
education and influence to British models”: 

"We have the sublimities of nature, and by seizing on these, our poets 
might be immortal. We have noble rivers; eternal forests; the most 
stupendous mountains; and seasons full of glorious associations. The fall 
of the leaf, the dreary winter forests, the ocean prairies, and the pic- 
turesque Indian landscapes of the west, furnish materials totally unknown 
to England, capable of founding a distinct school, and yet how rarely are 
they sung!?° 


Probably the greatest significance of the attention to, and cherishing 
of, the great variety of American life and scenery, however, lies in 
the fact that here one finds an early espousal of local color writing 
and hence the achievement of an American literature through re- 
gionalism. Thus in 1847, Noah Porter, then Professor in, and later 
President of, Yale College, while stressing the democratic spirit as 
the basis of a national literature, also recognized that in respect to 
manners America was a confederation of varied and distinct nations 
and recommended a portrayal of the sectional diversity of the coun- 
try. Aware of what the various origins and local customs afforded 
toward a unique fiction and poetry, he commented on the possibili- 
ties in the New Yorker, the New Englander, the Southron, and the 
Western adventurer.*® Furthermore, there was, with the expansion 
of the country and the founding of sectional reviews, a growing 


See T. W. Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1891), pp. 139-140. 
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sectional self-consciousness and ambition for local self-expression"? 
which at times resulted in a section’s acclaiming itself or being ac- 
claimed representatively American. Thus, one writer maintained 
that the truly American tradition had descended to Plymouth rather 
than to Pensacola, where American principles had not done their 
work ;3? but The Democratic Review was of the opinion that we 
must look to the West for the bolder and manlier action of the 
American mind which will scorn imitativeness and express the 
genius of American democracy.** Thus did a regional and a na- 
tional literature become interrelated. 

“The only peculiarity that can, or ought to be expected in their 
[the Americans’ | literature, is that which is connected with the pro- 
mulgation of their distinctive political opinions.” So wrote Cooper 
in Letter XXIII of his Notions of the Americans (1828), after ob- 
serving that in taste and forms English and American literature 
must be fashioned after the same models.** And, in the light of the 
democratic triumphs and national expansion of the 1830’s and 1840's, 
it was this conception of a literature which should be national by 
virtue of its democratic implications and emphasis that received 
most vigorous expression at the time. This view, furthermore, rested 
on the contention that America was a new nation, not a revision of 
an old one, and that her literature would attain its distinction 
through reflecting her noble and unique political principle. Two 
months after Emerson delivered “The American Scholar,” The 
Democratic Review, the new organ of Democracy, appeared, con- 
cluding its introductory statement of editorial policies with an ex- 
position of the relation of our literature to our national destiny. In- 
terested in more than mere equality with British letters, the editor 
maintained that the preservation of the democratic ideal in America 
was contingent upon the reading, especially by the young, of litera- 
ture not permeated, as was then true, with anti-democratic senti- 
ments. “The vital principle of an American national literature must 
be democracy.” Discarding universality as a test for literary great- 
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ness, the editor preferred for each nation an expression of its indi- 
vidual culture and accepted political ideal. “In the spirit of her 
literature we can never hope to rival England.”** Our course lies, 
he continued, in reéxamining all the past in the light of the dem- 
ocratic principle. In conclusion, he promised to attempt to offset 
the evil influence of English literature, which was poisoning the 
minds of the better educated classes, by “vindicating the true glory 
and greatness of the democratic principle, by infusing it into our 
literature, and by rallying the mind of the nation from the state of 
torpor and even of demoralization in which so large a proportion of 
it is sunk. . . .”°° In the years immediately following, The Dem- 
ocratic Review continued to expound its principle, to apply it in 
critical evaluations of current publications, finally elevating the pro- 
duction of a national literature to the level of divine ordination. An 
article entitled “The Great Nation of Futurity” proclaimed in Emer- 
sonian tones that America was “destined to manifest to mankind 
the excellence of divine principles” and further defined her “true 
nationality” in terms of “individual equality” and “political liberty,” 
asserting that there must be a complete break with the past, for “the 
expansive future is our arena.” Impatiently the question comes as 
to when our literature will “breathe the spirit of our republican in- 
stitutions” and become “imbued with the God-like aspiration of 
intellectual freedom. ... When will it assert z#s national inde- 
pendence, and speak the soul—the heart of the American people ?”*” 
With bitterest scorn for “foreign idolatry” the author bade American 
literati find their inspiration in our magnificent scenery, imbibe 
the fresh enthusiasm of a new heaven and a new earth, and soar 
upon the expanded wings of truth and liberty, thereby hastening 
the fulfilment of Nature’s eternal and inevitable decree, the estab- 
lishment on earth of the moral dignity and salvation of man.** The 
essay merits attention as a notable example of the rhetorical heights 
to which the zeal of this school of literary nationalists often carried 
them. Although during the years of T. P. Kettell’s editorship (1846- 
1851) The Democratic Review was not the organ of such fervent 
views, it contained throughout its existence similar nationalistic ap- 
* The Democratic Review, I, 14 (Oct, 1837). 
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peals. “We are a nation of readers, thirty millions strong; but what 
are our books, and who are our writers?”®® So began in 1847 a 
thoroughgoing answer to the frequent allegations of the critics of 
nationality that its advocates never explained exactly of what it 
should consist. The author utilized as a basis Madame de Staél’s 
view (as interpreted by Jeffrey): that “all the peculiarities in the 
literature of different ages and countries may be explained by a ref- 
erence to the condition of society, and the political and religious 
institutions of each,” and that, in turn, letters influence these institu- 
tions.*° Here was expressed, with manifold historical illustrations, 
the literary theory on which most nationalists explicitly or implicitly 
relied and which Lowell was to attack: a writer’s greatness is neces- 
sarily an outgrowth and consequence of a great national spirit and 
not of individual culture; and therefore, it was argued, American 
authors should reflect America’s glories in order to attain for them- 
selves literary greatness. Finally, the author defined nationality in 
literature as involving home writers and “the choice of a due propor- 
tion of home themes,” so that an opportunity may be afforded for 
the description of scenery, passing events, “the exhibition of the 
manners of the people, and the circumstances which give form and 
pressure to the time and the spirit of the country; and all these pene- 
trated and vivified by an intense and enlightened patriotism. . . . 
What we complain of is, the unnational spirit of our writers, . . .”*1 

The alliance of Americanism in literature with the indoctrination 
of the democratic spirit, however, was not confined to political jour- 
nals. In August, 1839, the Congregational minister and antislavery 
leader, Leonard Bacon, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
in Yale College a discourse which The Knickerbocker Magazine, in 
its “Editor’s Table,” characterized as “a sound, manly, and very 
forcible illustration of the proper character and functions of Amer- 
ican Literature.”** Its range of influence further extended by its 
appearance in The Biblical Repository, the address, ethical in its em- 
phasis, called for an American literature which would lead the na- 
tional mind to worthy ends through the inculcation of New World 
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values and the instilling of a distaste for Old World virtues, such as 
loyalty to a feudalistic order and privilege. American literature 
should find its inspiration and ideal in the dignity of labor, frugality, 
simplicity of manners, patriotism as an every-day duty, public spirit, 
and regard for law. On such a foundation, concluded Bacon, we 
can have a literature truly American in that it is implicitly or ex- 
plicitly anti-feudal, untainted by dandyism, and directed not to a 
noble class for an elegant amusement but to the farmer to be read 
at his kitchen fire; keeping alive the manly republican virtues and 
principles, it would have the age of chivalry succeeded by one of util- 
ity, justice, common rights, and common sense.*® A Congregational 
organ, The Biblical Repository, like The Democratic Review, con- 
tinued to champion a republican literature. In 1847 Noah Porter 
admonished the nation to abandon its literary prettiness, its effem- 
inacy, and its over-refinement and speak its own honest emotion, its 
peculiar mind and heart. Admitting that American literature is not 
a wild plant but an offshoot of an old and generous tree and that 
“the mere outside of literature is the same with every people,” he 
nevertheless contended that our political constitution was in direct 
contrast to the theories of state in the Old World and constituted the 
legitimate basis of a unique literature.** The American people have 
a peculiar spirit and genius: their practicality will find its literary 
counterpart in writing that is simple, chaste, lifelike, and true to 
their emotions; their democracy will appear in an ability to delineate 
man as he is, in an absence of deference to, and exposition of, aristo- 
cratic mannerisms, such as are found in Scott; their blended racial 
inheritance will issue in an expression of broad and liberalized 
views; their works, a “homespun literature,” will be directed to the 
“middling” or working classes. It is a holy obligation, concluded 
Professor Porter, for America to produce such a literature in order 
to spread through all countries the glory of freedom and equalitarian 
principles.*° 

The authors who prominently allied themselves with those assert- 
ing that a truly American literature should be an expression of the 
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mind and experience of the whole people, directed to them rather 
than to a cultivated group, were Cornelius Mathews and William 
Gilmore Simms. The principles which Mathews attempted to con- 
vey in his writings are to be found expressed in his address before 
one of the literary societies of New York University in 1845, “Home 
Writers, Home Writings, and Home Criticism.” In effect, he felt 
that the true Americanism of our letters must be one instinct with 
the life of the country; full of hearty, spontaneous, genuine home 
feeling; relishing of the soil and of the spirit of the people.*® And 
though Simms did not regard Mathews with entire favor,*” his liter- 
ary creed is similar. Fearful that current European influences in 
American literature were strong enough “to denationalize the Amer- 
ican mind,” to enslave the national heart, and to cause us to yield 
ourselves to hostile purposes, he tried to arouse American authors to 
a realization of their great mission, to extend America’s sway and 
guardianship over all nations about them.*® A “high and stimulat- 
ing sense of nationality,” he felt, was the cure for the current failure 
of American letters, and, like Mathews, he proposed that American 
authors look “courageously within” and write not so much for as 
from the American people, “to make them live—to endow them 
with a life and a name—to preserve them with a history forever.”*? 
In the belief that the American people had a peculiar genius which 
“is required to declare itself after a fashion of its own,” Simms men- 
tioned the influences which mold the American: the “natural objects 
which familiarly address themselves to the senses from boyhood,” 
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the “exigencies of society, its traditions and its histories.”°° Simms’s 
conception of an American literature was thus an inclusive one, call- 
ing for a description not only of natural influences but also of re- 
sultant traits and characteristics. Moreover, he prophesied a new 
muscularity in American letters as a result of the mingling of races, 
and a stimulation of genius from the freedom of democracy, which 
would allow the expression of the various characteristics, the social 
‘sympathies and the political temper of the various sections. “We 
may not say what should constitute a national writer,” Simms wrote 
elsewhere, “but this we do say, that he who shall succeed in illustrat- 
ing the nation, must make his leading idea a full acknowledgment 
of the impetuous and intense earnestness of the people. . . .”>4 

It was generally conceded that before 1840 America had a body 
of prose more excellent when judged by an absolute standard and 
more distinctive in spirit than her poetry. As The Knickerbocker 
concluded in 1838, “that indescribable something, yclept the spirit 
and essence of verse,” was all too British.°* The appearance of 
numerous anthologies about 1840,°* however, was both evidence of 
a growing interest in American poetry and an occasion for shifting 
the attention of authors and critics from the wider considerations 
of a national literature to those peculiar to a national poetry. The 
Democratic Review, adhering to its nationalistic thesis, called for the 
use of native materials for a national song through which the nation 
would be bound together.” Rufus Griswold, fearing that America 
was in danger of passing from the simplicity of a democracy to the 
gilded shows of an aristocracy, proclaimed that the remedy lay in 
closing the gap between the spirit of our institutions and our arts.®* 
One editor found not only that great poetry might result from sing- 
ing of America, but even that America and democracy and poetry 
were synonymous: “America is all poetry,” wrote Daniel Whitaker of 
The Southern Quarterly Review.” The same year The Democratic 
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Review maintained that there existed a natural alliance between re- 
publicanism and poetry. Democracy and literature flourish together, 
for “both cherish the feeling of man by self-reliance and an untram- 
melled will... .”®* Pressing its theory of the political bearings of 
belles-lettres, the Review argued, with numerous citations, that the 
great poets were warm political partisans, and that the true poet is 
almost necessarily a republican. Hence America, the most equalita- 
rian of all nations, should produce the greatest poets, for, not de- 
pendent on the decadent governments of the Old World, “unlike 
the sycophantic versifiers of a court,” they will chant songs “colored 
by the rays of the fair Sun of Liberty,” songs “not of the conqueror, 
but of the pacificator.”** In such words the hope for a literature 
American through its democratic tenor has found its ultimate ex- 
pression. 

It was left for E. P. Whipple, who was already attaining a high 
position in American criticism, to give the ideal of a representative, 
democratic poetry its most notable expression before Whitman. He 
brought forward no new arguments in declaring that America had 
the materials for a native poetry which should be “no feeble or 
sonorous echo of Germany or England, but essentially American in 
its tone and object”; but he phrased most directly the sense of the 
republican advocates in chiding as unpatriotic those who were op- 
posed to an American literature, and in calling for a voice beyond 
mere sectarianism and party: “The life of our native land—the 
inner spirit which animates its institutions,—the new ideas and prin- 
ciples, of which it is the representative,—these every patriot must 
wish to behold reflected from the broad mirror of a comprehensive 
and soul-animating literature.”°? He echoed the frequent indict- 
ment that no country had ever had nobler ideas embodied in more 
worthless shapes. And in the years when the agitation for a native 
literature was beginning to diminish, he concluded boldly: 

We want a poetry which shall speak in clear, loud tones to the people; 
a poetry which shall make us more in love with our native land, by con- 
verting its ennobling scenery into the images of lofty thoughts; which 
shall give visible form and life to the abstract ideas of our written con- 
stitutions; which shall confer upon virtue all the strength of principle, 
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and all the energy of passion; which shall disentangle freedom from cant 
and senseless hyperbole, and render it a thing of such loveliness and 
grandeur as to justify all self-sacrifice; which shall make us love man by 
the new consecrations it sheds on his.life and destiny; which shall force 
through the thin partitions of conventionalism and expediency; vindicate 
the majesty of reason; give new power to the voice of conscience, and new 
vitality to human affection; soften and elevate passion; guide enthusiasm 
in a right direction; and speak out in the high language of men to a 
nation of men.°° 


By many republicans the American state was considered a divine 
ordination; democracy was held to be the ultimate, ideal, Christian 
form of government. Accordingly, one frequently finds the in- 
sistence that a truly and uniquely American literature must bear the 
stamp of a Christian or moral character, must be permeated with 
principles which were thought not ‘generally accepted or current in 
the Old World. That an ethical and religious element was felt in 
American works in contrast to much written in England is attested 
by an English editor’s introduction to The Columbian Bard; A 
Selection of American Poetry, published in London in 1835: 


After a careful examination of a very large proportion of American 
Poetry, the Editor is happy to be able to state, that it possesses one char- 
acteristic which, he believes, is peculiar to the poetical literature of the 
New World ... that it is of the purest moral character, and, for the 
most part, contains a distinct recognition of the leading truths of divine 
revelation.®? 


It was the continuance of such an ideal that Leonard Bacon felt 
“necessary as a controlling and enlivening force in a literature of 
manly republicanism.®°* And Noah Porter argued that an American 
literature national in tone would necessarily be Christian because 
America was composed of religious people who would renounce all 
infidel scoffing and licentious implications.** Pure morality and 
faithful religion, indeed, were generally included by the numerous 
and influential ecclesiastical editors and critics, Christianity at times 
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being declared the most distinct element of our national character.” 
In the secular reviews as well, however, one finds a Christian tenor 
mentioned as requisite for a truly national expression. W. C. S. 
[William Cowper Scott] in The Southern Literary Messenger 
termed it “a high and peculiar influence, in the operation of which 
we place the hope of their [our letters’] preéminence and -perfection 
—the pure pervading spirit of the Christian Religion’ And The 
Democratic Review asserted that in addition to indoctrinating their 
readers with the love of liberty, our writers must support and 
strengthen the Christian character, for the sincerest Christian should 
be the finest democrat.** The significance of these widely read 
critics is not their demanding a literature of purity and religious feel- 
ing, but their identification of these elements with the American 
heritage and future and hence with a native literature which they 
did so much to promote. 

The challenging tone of “The American Scholar” finds its 
clearest echo in later years in Melville’s exultant Americanism on 
discovering in Hawthorne an author whose art he felt justified a 
belief that America might well nurture a writer of Shakespeare’s 
stature. Evaluating Mosses from an Old Manse four years after its 
publication in 1846, Melville lamented America’s absolute adoration 
of Shakespeare and the failure of her authors “to carry republican 
progressiveness into Literature as well as into Life.” With Emerson 
he declared that men not very much inferior to Shakespeare were 
then being born on the banks of the Ohio, and that America should 
cease to expect a great literary genius to appear in the costume of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, but rather should expect him to possess a 
color corresponding to his own times.®*” Believing also with Emer- 
son that the universe contains the same revelations as of old, he 
deplored America’s timid unbelief, her refusal to use the simple 
materials about her and thereby create an original literature of her 
own: 
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Nor will it at all do to say that the world is getting grey and grizzled 
now, and has lost that fresh charm which she wore of old, and by virtue 
of which the great poets of past times made themselves what we esteem 
them to be. Not so. The world is as young to-day as when it was cre- 
ated; and this Vermont morning dew is as wet to my feet, as Eden’s dew 
to Adam’s. ... Let America, then, prize and cherish her writers; yea, 
let her glorify them. ... And while she has good kith and kin of her 


own, to take to her bosom, let her not lavish her embraces upon the house- 
hold of an alien.®8 


Maintaining that America had better praise mediocrity and origi- 
nality in her own authors than an alien excellence, more firmly than 
_Emerson he declared that America does not want American Miltons 
and Goldsmiths, but those “who breathe that unshackeled [sic], dem- 
ocratic spirit of Christianity in all things, which now takes the prac- 
tical lead in this world, though at the same time led by ourselves— 
us Americans.” And, like Emerson, he realized that a national 
literature is a generic product rather than a private concern and that 
it will come from no imposed pattern but from a confident expres- 
sion of American life: 

Call him an American and have done, for you cannot say a nobler 
thing of him. But it is not meant that all American authors should 
studiously cleave to nationality in their writings; only this, no American 
writer should write like an Englishman or a Frenchman; let him write 
like a man, for then he will be sure to write like an American. . . . The 
truth is, that in one point of view this matter of a national literature has 
come to pass with us, that in some sense we must turn bullies, else the day 
is lost, or superiority so far beyond us, that we can hardly say it will ever 
be ours.®? 


MI 


The foregoing section has exhibited the strength and nature of 
the movement for a native literature in the decade and a half after 
Emerson’s “The American Scholar.” .The year 1837 was in many 
respects the annus mirabilis of the literary nationalists: Emerson 
delivered “The American Scholar”; The Democratic Review was 
launched; Charles Fenno Hoffman was moved to make The Amer- 
ican Monthly a truly national magazine to counteract the denation- 
alizing flood of foreign publications;’° in January of that year The 


° Ibid., pp. 70-71. “ Ihid., pp. 73-75. 
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Knickerbocker, in a long opening essay, expounded the place of 
literature and art under a republican government; and the great 
body of professed American authors seconded the application of 
British authors to Congress for an extension of the copyright law.” 
The half-dozen years immediately following witnessed the most 
varied and earnest efforts to establish Americanism in letters. The 
appearance of numerous anthologies about 1840 in unprecedentedly 
rapid succession indicates a critical interest in the status and nature 
of American poetry.” The long battle for an international copy- 
right was linked especially about 1840 with the movement for a 
national literature, although many who espoused the cause of copy- 
right were not eager for a distinctly original type of American 
writing. The founding of The Dial in 1840, however, affords 
more positive evidence of the efforts during the years in question to 
foster an original American expression. Under Emersonian influ- 
ence, it proclaimed no rule of thumb for producing a native liter- 
ature, but in its pages Emerson, Hedge, and others continued their 
attempts to arouse a literary self-confidence in the land.” 

But the appearance of the anthologies, the clamor for an inter- 
national copyright, the manifestoes and dicta of the nationalists, con- 
centrated as they were in the few years following 1837, soon led to 
a most severely critical examination of the cause of Americanism in 
literature. From every point of view—literary, religious, political 
the shortcomings of a narrowly American literature were exposed. 
As a result, there developed between 1837 and 1855 what one may 
well call the controversy over a national literature in place of the 


™ The Southern Literary Messenger, X, 379 (June, 1844). 
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generally approved movement toward it. The skepticism and op- 
position which for two decades after 1812 had remained largely 
latent and unexpressed gradually became vocal, with the result that 
it is the vigorous reaction against nationality which especially differ- 
entiates the period from that preceding it. Hence Poe could write 
in January, 1842, that the clamor for nationality showed signs of 
subsidence."® In the final section of this essay the purpose will be 
to show how the various proposals for a national literature already 
described were attacked and discredited. The views of some of the 
opponents are well known, especially those of Longfellow and 
Lowell; their attacks, however, are best regarded not as merely indi- 
vidual conclusions but as indications of an increasing current dis- 
illusion or skepticism regarding the hopes of the nationalists. 

The optimism regarding the adequacy of American scenes and 
materials for a great national literature had begun to decline in the 
1820s, ° and admissions of the difficulty or impossibility of richly 
imaginative treatment of characters, scenes, and events about which 
there were few associations and hallowed traditions were frequent 
in the 1830’s and 1840’s. Cooper’s skepticism regarding the achieve- 
ment of a truly significant national literature had several aspects. 
The native scenes and characters of his early novels he had felt and 
declared before 1837 offered by no means an inexhaustible or per- 
manently desirable mine of materials,” and hence had turned to 
what he regarded as a more profound principle of nationalism, sub- 
stituting, as he declared, American principles for American things. 
Yet this mode also he saw failing: “The American who wishes to 
illustrate and enforce the peculiar principles of his own country by 
the agency of polite literature, will for a long time to come, I fear, 
find that Azs constituency . . . is still too much under the influence 


E The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. J. A. Harrison (New York, 1902), 
XI, x, 2. ‘ 
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of foreign theories to receive him with favor.”"* In his further at- 
tempt to create and promote through satire on contemporary life in 
America a truly national literature, Cooper saw the nature of Amer- 
ican materials restricting the realist as he had seen them restricting 
the romancer. In his Preface to Home as Found (1838) he con- 
fessed the difficulty of finding a sufficiency of prominent and dis- 
tinctive features to compose an entertainment founded on the Amer- 
ican character. In its ordinary aspects, he concluded, America was 
“as barren a field to the writer of fiction, and to the dramatist, as 
any other on earth; we are not certain that we might not say the 
most barren.””® Recognizing that all previous attempts to delineate 
ordinary American life, either in drama or in fiction, had been un- 
successful, he characterized the effort to make anything interesting 
in the way of a roman de société in this country as a desperate under- 
taking. Furthermore, he realized that the difficulty lay not alone 
in the tedious commonplaceness of American materials, but also in 
the provincialism, in the heterogeneity of American attitudes, in the 
absence of a common standard of judgment whereby the delineation 
of the faults of society might be measured and understood. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that in such novels as Home as Found his satire 
on what he regarded as Americans’ betrayal of their national prin- 
ciples was misunderstood."° 

Like Cooper in his feeling that an American author had a na- 
tional responsibility and in his use of the past for romantic American 
novels, Simms resembled Cooper also in his strictures upon the util- 
ization of American materials: As Cooper had turned to foreign 
scenes, yet treated them with republican implications, so Simms de- 
nied that he was “friendly to the notion that it is a sort of patriotism, 
amounting almost to a duty, that the American writer should con- 
fine himself exclusively to the boundaries of his own country.”* 
Though he once stated that “The true and most valuable inspiration 
of the poet will be found in the illustration of the national history, 


T Cooper, A Letter to His Countrymen (1834). For this quotation and for Cooper's 
use of the novel to defend the institutions and character of America, see R. E. Spiller, 
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or in the development of the national characteristics,”®? he neverthe- 
less recognized with Cooper the difficulty of imaginative treatment 
of post-Colonial American history because its proximity and 
narrow scope rendered it matter-of-fact, with the result that 
it was lacking in epic and tragic dignity. Therefore, he admitted 
the right of truly American authors to model themselves upon Eng- 
lish masters and to use both pre-Colonial history and the stock of 
native character acquired before their ancestors departed to America. 
Among cisatlantic themes the remote times of the Spanish con- 
querors he found best suited to romantic treatment. And finally, 
his view that American writers should engraft some peculiarities 
and shake off others unfriendly to American soil, thus creating in 
the English language an American literature,” coincided with 
Cooper’s later attitude and practice. | 

There were few American authors in the 1840s who did not re- 
sent the dictatorship of British criticism and denounce England’s 
arraying of the Muses in armor.** Thus Poe, in the January, 1842, 
issue of Graham’s Magazine, approved of the recent emphasis in 
American criticism on throwing off the yoke of British authority. 
But with equal vigor he opposed, as he had opposed while editor of 
The Southern Literary Messenger in 1836 the practice of praising 
stupid books simply because they were American,” the attempts 
then being made to restrict American themes; and he ridiculed the 
new watchword, “A National Literature—as if any true literature 
could be national.” Contending that “the world at large” is “the 
only proper stage for the literary Azstrio,” he concluded his brief 
stricture with the hope that the apparent subsidence of the movement 
for a national literature would prove real, and consequently that 
evils attendant upon nationality might be avoided.*® 


= Ibid., p. 40. 

= Ibid., pp. 43 ff. 
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Poe’s opposition to a national literature, as expressed in Graham's 
Magazine in 1842, was the necessary counterpart of an aesthetic 
theory which divorced Truth and Beauty and hence tended to 
separate political ideas and literary expression. In the same year, 
however, John Sullivan Dwight attempted to show the fallacy of 
the contention that a thoroughly republican, a national, and an 
American literature were all synonymous and to be readily and 
simultaneously achieved. In The Christian Examiner (a Unitarian 
periodical notable for its literary criticism and for its reflection of 
the views of the W. E. Channing group) he asserted, “We do not 
believe that there is, or can be in any circumstances, such a thing as 
a peculiarly American poetry.”** This he felt true for two reasons. 
Turning the arguments of the advocates of republican literature 
back upon themselves, he agreed that an American poetry would 
breathe the spirit of our institutions, but if this ideal were attained, 
we should have rather a literature human, wide, and universal. “Tt 
is not the love of country, but the love of man, and the recognition 
of the spiritual equality of all men, which is the idea of our Consti- 
tution.”** And he found a further obstacle in the great gulf be- 
tween American constitutional ideals and current conduct and prac- 
tice, declaring that the first task of Americans was the achievement 
of true brotherhood in order to eliminate the false position which 
was paralyzing their creative powers and genius. When such a state 
of full and entire belief is attained, he said, a national poetry will 
gush forth.°® This point was made three years later the thesis of a 
dissertation, Why A National Literature Cannot Flourish in the 
United States of North America, by Joseph Rocchietti, a teacher of 
Italian who had been resident in America for fourteen years. He 
laid the blame for America’s failure to achieve a national literature 
upon the failure of her citizens to incorporate into their actions the 
a strictly literary sense, to be preferred. After all, the world at large is the only legitimate 
stage for the autorial Aistrio. 

“But of the need of zhat nationality which defends our own literature, sustains our 
own men of letters, upholds our own dignity, and depends upon our own resources, 
there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. Yet here is the very point at which we are 
most supine... . Now if we must have nationality, let it be a nationality that will throw 
off this [British] yoke” (‘‘Marginalia,” CLVII, in The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Phila- 
delphia, n.d., VI, 164-166), 
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spirit of justice, equality, and toleration which their political institu- 
tions and documents professed to be their guiding principles. De- 
nouncing the critical and intolerant attitude of most Americans 
toward foreign peoples and literature, the bigotry of American re- 
ligious sects and theological controversies, the unprincipled attacks 
of American newspapers, the caustic dramas, Rocchietti concluded: 
“It is the purity of heart alone, which gives immortality to the labor 
of genius. . . . Itis the seme gua non, on which a National Literature 
should be grounded.”®® He characterized much current American- 
ism as narrow party spirit, injurious to the progress of the nation, 
contemptuous of the literature of other lands, throttling an Amer- 
ican literature “in the clutches of national selfishness.”®* Like 
Dwight, he saw all pretentions to, and hopes for, a national literature 
as vain until there should be among “Unitedstatians” both a willing- 
ness to profit by helpful foreign criticisms and the lore of the past, 
and also a nation-wide sentiment for and support of the truths of 
justice, liberality, and republicanism.” 

From 1842 on, one finds increasing the number and ardor of such 
strictures, so that by the late 1840’s the opposition to a narrow Amer- 
icanism in literature appears to have attained a strength comparable 
to that of the nationalists ten years earlier. The most constant and 
outspoken attack was made by Lowell. In inaugurating The 
Pioneer in January, 1843, he declared: 


We are the farthest from wishing to see what so many ardently pray 
for, namely, a National literature: for the same mighty lyre of the human 
heart answers the touch of the master in all ages and in every clime, and 
any literature, as far as it is national, is diseased, inasmuch as it appeals 
to some climatic peculiarity, rather than to the universal nature. . . . But 
we do long for a natural literature.** 


His view taken as a whole, however, at this time much resembled 
that of Emerson, for he desired “the spirit of our people [no longer] 
held up as a mirror to the Old World; but rather lying like one of 
our own inland oceans, reflecting not only the mountain and the 
rock, the forest and the red man, but also the steamboat and the 
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rail car, the cornfield and the factory.”** Indeed, he regarded his 
own work ‘in later years as properly American. “I am the first poet 
who has endeavored to express the American Idea, and I shall be 
popular by and by,” he wrote to C. F. Briggs in December, 1848,” 
apparently referring to the spirit and point of view of The Biglow 
Papers or A Fable for Critics. In the latter work one finds Phoebus 
uttering thoroughly Emersonian words regarding America’s proper 
course toward a self-reliant literature: 


She loses her fresh country charm when she takes 

Any mirror except her own rivers and lakes... 

Forget Europe wholly, your veins throb with blood, 

To which the dull current in hers is but mud... 

Be strong-backed, brown-handed, upright as your pines, 
By the scale of a hemisphere shape your designs, 

Be true to yourselves and this new nineteenth age... 
Plough, sail, forge, build, carve, paint, make all over new, 
To your own New-World instincts contrive to be true, 
Keep your ears open wide to the Future’s first call, 

Be whatever you will, but yourselves first of all. . . 28 


Probably even Phcebus’s admonitions Lowell regarded as support- 
ing a “natural” rather than a “national” literature. But his irrita- 
tion with what he regarded as falsely national became so pronounced 
in the late 1840’s that in 1847 one finds an explicit denunciation of 
nationality, with sharp ridicule directed especially toward the at- 
tempts to manufacture an American literature overnight and to set- 
tle the Nine Muses on the Alleghenies: “Many respectable persons 
are greatly exercised in spirit at the slow growth of what they are 
pleased to call a national literature. They conjecture of the forms 
of our art from the shape of our continent, reversing the Platonic 
method.”?” Although, as has been seen, Lowell had urged Amer- 
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ican authors to reflect their country’s landscapes, at this time he 
quarreled with those who felt that the mountains could bring forth 
a poet whose notes would have autochthonic significance. “Natural 
scenery has little hand in it [poetry], national peculiarities none at 
all,” he said; it is too much to expect our mountains, lakes, and 
forests to inoculate American literature with their idiosyncrasies.® 
The basis of all his opposition is to be found in his contention that 
“man is the archetype of poetry,” that the mind of the Esquimau 
and of the Anglo-Saxon is the same. Thus he came into fundamen- 
tal conflict with those nationalists whose literary criticism rested on 
the avowed theory that an author was rather a reflection of na- 
tional conditions than an independent creator, expressing the uni- 
versal human spirit.” This conception as it applied to American 
literature he carried further in 1849 in The North American, em- 
phasizing the universally and permanently human in literature as 
against the particular: “There is no time or place in human na- 
ture... .*°° In effect, he denied “the American mind” an exist- 
ence worthy of literary expression, asserting that only geographically 
was America a new nation and that intellectually, with the cul- 
tural heritage of Western civilization, she was full grow; at the 
start. An Americanism in literature, he felt, stressed truth tc fact 
rather than to nature; it would debar us from our rightful share in 
the past and in the ideal. “Nationalism, then, is only a less narrow 
form of provincialism, a sublimer sort of clownishness and ill- 
manners. It deals in jokes, anecdotes, and allusions of such purely 
local character that a majority of the company are shut out from 
all approach to an understanding of them.”*°* Lowell is here be- 
rating a literary nationalism which seems to have had few de- 
fenders. In fact, the nationalism that he approved—one that would 
be “free from outworn conventionalities, and as thoroughly impreg- 
nated with humane and manly sentiment, as is the idea on which 
our political fabric rests,” that would “give a true reflection of our 
social, political, and household life’—*°? would have been ac- 
ceptable to most champions of nationality.*°? Returning to the con- 
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ception first expounded in The Pioneer, he concluded with a plea 
for a natural literature: let the author create a living character and 
nationality will take care of itself. For all his assaults on national- 
ism, Lowell differed from many of its advocates chiefly in his con- 
ception of the nature of the immediate aim of American letters. 
To Lowell the advocates of nationality seemed to make of the 
American, the local, the fact, ends in themselves; to him they were 
proper but incidental. The literary result might well be the same. 
The truth he admitted that they had discovered was “that au- 
thors should use their own eyes and ears”;*°* but he could not with 
Emerson steadfastly urge a dismissal of the European cultural in- 
heritance or discern in America a sufficiently new faith to merit 
and inspire a national song. 

In his insistence on the place of American literature in a long- 
established literary tradition and in his emphasis on universality 
against localism, Longfellow greatly resembled Lowell, As early 
as 1832 he had advocated a national literature only in so far as it 
could be natural and not forced.*°* In the next decade, like Poe, 
he resented the tone of English criticism and equally the attempt 
at a restricted nationality in letters. On July 24, 1844, in reply to 
a solicitation for his encouragement of a proposed “Poet’s Mag- 
azine” he wrote: 


But when you say “It is a lamentable fact that as yet our country has 
taken no decided steps toward establishing a national literature,” it seems 
to me that you are repeating one of the most fallacious assertions of the 
English critics. Upon this point I differ from you in opinion. A national 
literature is the expression of national character and thought; and as our 
character and modes of thought do not differ essentially from those of 
England, our literature cannot. Vast forests, lakes, and prairies cannot 
make great poets. They are but the scenery of the play, and have much 
less to do with the poetic character than has been imagined. Neither 
Mexico nor Switzerland has produced any remarkable poet. 

I do not think a “Poets’ Convention” would help the matter. In fact, 
the matter needs no helping.?°° 


Although Longfellow at first denied the possibility of nationality in 
our letters by maintaining that geographical splendors had no re- 
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lation to literary greatness and that Americans possessed no char- 
acteristics distinct from the English, he later argued somewhat 
inconsistently that America comprised all racial strains and hence 
any expression of her nationality would be universal! Such a 
reductio ad absurdum is found in his Journal for January 6, 1847: 


Much is said now-a-days of a national literature. Does it mean any- 
thing? Such a literature is the expression of national character. We 
have, or shall have, a composite one, embracing French, Spanish, Irish, 
English, Scotch, and German peculiarities. Whoever has within himself 
most of these is our truly national writer. In other words, whoever is 
most universal is also most national.1©7 


In 1849 in Chapter XX of Kavanagh Longfellow seems to have at- 
tempted to reconcile and combine his previous strictures on na- 
tionality in letters through the answers of the schoolmaster, Mr. 
Churchill, to Mr. Hathaway, who insisted on “a national literature 
commensurate with our mountains and rivers . . . a national epic 
that shall correspond to the size of the country ... a national 
drama in which scope enough shall be given to our gigantic 
ideas . . . a national literature altogether shaggy and unshorn, 
that shall shake the earth, like a herd of buffaloes thundering over 
the prairies!” Churchill’s replies concerning the confusion of great- 
ness in geography and literature and the inability of scenery to 
create genius parallel those of Lowell in The North American in 
1847. Furthermore, argued Churchill, although the roots of great 
poets “are in their native soil . . . their branches wave in the un- 
patriotic air,” and self-conscious attempts at nationality force the 
roots of a literature into the air. In the remainder of the colloquy 
many echoes of Lowell are heard: our literature should be natural 
rather than national; universality is better than nationality, which 
limits one’s view of truth; we are English, merely under a different 
sky, and our literature must be a continuation of theirs; all lit- 
erature is the “result of culture and intellectual refinement”; genius 
must be supplemented by art; and as the blood of all nations mingles 
in America, so must the thoughts and feelings of all nations be 
reflected in our literature. Through Churchill, Longfellow ex- 
pressed summarily the prevailing objections to nationality in the 
1840's. 
W Thid., Il, 73-74. 
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From their respective points of view three major authors aligned 
themselves against a nationality which specified as the immedi- 
ate aim of American literature the especial stamp of American 
principles or scenes or traits. To Poe it seemed to throw upon lit- 
erature a burden foreign to literature’s purpose; to Lowell it seemed 
to veer the writer to incidental peculiarities at the expense of perma- 
nent emotions and truths; to Longfellow it seemed to return 
America to a literary barbarism. In addition, there were attacks 
which sprang primarily-from religious and political antagonism 
to those who espoused nationality. The American Whig Review, 
established in 1845 in opposition to The Democratic Review, while 
consistent in defending American productions from British attacks, 
contained frequently criticisms of the point of view for which 
The Democratic Review spoke. Asserting that the proponents of 
a national literature had never given themselves the trouble to in- 
quire “what is to create it, or wherein it is to consist,” an article 
by E. W. Johnson*® in 1845 sneeringly averred that no such Ameri- 
can school of writers existed, “unless they who degrade and vul- 
garize the tongue and the taste of the country by performances, 
the whole merit of which consists in their adoption of a particular 
local slang (such as was employed in Major Jack Downing’s Let- 
ters, or in the lucubrations of Sam Slick) are the models of a new 
and noble literature that is to be for us.”?°® The basis of such scorn 
for the “secondary inanities” of American literature lay in the 
writer’s denial (as vigorous as had been the affirmation of The 
Democratic Review) that America had as yet “in new seats, under 
a new body of influences, formed for itself a fresh and complete 
identity of its own.”!! Admitting the possibility, in some future 
and settled state of American culture, of a literature reflecting “the 
proper and peculiar image of the people,” the author contended 
that our laws, politics, our historic recollections still breathe of the 
mother country, and where we have altered, we have done so for 
the worse. “As yet, then, there are not causes, external to litera- 
ture, which, acting upon it, can, unless very slowly, displace that 
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I, 576-577 (June, 1845). 10 Thid., I, 579*. 
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which we inherit and give us a new one.”™!! Again, in 1852, in 
a discussion of the American drama of the time, The American 
Review continued to oppose nationality in American literature, 
declaring that America has no distinctive existence as a people, the 
constituent parts of all that constitutes nationality being identical 
with those of England. America is “a young giant endowed with 
her idiosyncrasy.”**” Till the current of foreign blood changes 
this identity, a distinct or original literature is precluded. 

Among the religious periodicals an equivalent view of nation- 
ality in literature is found in The Church Review, the organ of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Representing the opposition to the 
long American dissension from English customs and the English 
church, it advocated an Anglo-American literature, purely English 
in style, the result of genius, industry,. goodwill, and (in direct 
contrast to those urging a republican literature) not directed to 
mass opinions but in the lead of popular sympathies.*** Distrusting 
Emerson’s religion, The Church Review likewise condemned the 
movement toward an independent and original literature which, 
it was felt, he had done most to accelerate. American literature must 
evolve, it said, in one of two courses: that of the “Bays” (Boston- 
ians), who seek to make it anomalous, local, separate in sympathy, 
principle, and form from that to which it naturally adheres; that 
of the Knickerbockers, who acknowledge it a part and parcel of the 
English.*** As at times religion morbidly conceived makes mani- 
acs, “Americanism can so be wrought up... as to make tran- 
scendental philosophers. . . . American literature will owe nothing 
but impediments to any of their schemes.”**° With The Ameri- 
can Review it condemned Crockett and Downing as merely odd 


™ Ibid., I, 380°. 

3 The American Whig Review, IX, 177 (Feb., 1852). 

4B “Schools in American Literature,” The Church Review, HI, 346-347 (Oct, 1850). 

W The Knickerbocker group are not important for their part in the controversy during 
the years 1837-1855. Irving was interested in fostering American talent and fought for 
an international copyright. He saw “a young literature springing up, daily unfolding 
itself with wonderful energy and luxuriance” (Life and Letters of Washington Irving, 
ed. Pierre M. Irving, New York, 1864, III, 150). Halleck, as is implied by a later ex- 
pression of opinion, seems always to have denied meaning to the term American Literature, 
and to have allowed only ‘American specimens of English literature” (Life and Letters of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, ed. J. G. Wilson, New York, 1869, pp. 262-263). Paulding repre- 
sented the strongest American bias in the group (see “James K. Paulding’s Lion of the 
West,” American Literature, Wl, 249 ff., Nov., 1931). 

U5 The Church Review, Ill, 333. 
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fish and declared the anomalous must not be made the sine qua 
mon of our literature. It characterized the Emerson group as a 
Mutual Admiration Club averse to all that is ancestral and his- 
torical, and termed their literature “a local and morbid reaction 
against Puritanism,” a blooming of “curious flowers.” The only 
hope of American literature for freedom from the “showy pecu- 
liarities of Eastern provincialism,” concluded The Church Review, 
lies in a recognition that, as Americans are a healthy growth from 
English root and stock, their writers must mingle with the English 
stream instead “of originating a Helicon, on Artesian principles, 
in America.”*** 

Although only a minority seems to have shared between 1845 
and 1855 the extreme Anglo-Americanism of The Church Review, 
there was a widespread feeling that a literature with a distinctly 
national stamp was either undesirable or, for the time being, im- 
possible. Only infrequently during these years does one hear the 
aggressive note sounded in Graham’s Magazine in 1854: “When 
the trumpet of democratic advance shall be haughtily blown to 
all the world, then shall the true American mind start up, and all 
its expressions have the genuine American tone and stamp.”2** 
Moreover, the tone of many opponents of nationality was caustic, 
as was that of the reviewer of Simms’s Views and Reviews in The 
North American in 1846. He denounced the pratings of certain 
“noisy authorlings” as without the faintest shadow of sense: “These 
gentlemen forget that national literature cannot be forced like 
a hothouse plant. Talking about it has no tendency to produce 
it.”*7° Instead of “an extravagant nationality, equally at war with 
good taste and generous progress in liberal culture,” the reviewer 
advocated a comprehension of “the treasures of thought, out of 
which the fair forms of its [the nation’s] poetry and art must be 
moulded. . . . An intense national self-consciousness, though the 
shallow may misname it patriotism, is the worst foe to the true 
and generous unfolding of national genius.”™!® Likewise in The 
Democratic Review in 1849 (then under the editorship of T. P. 


"5 Thid., IIl, 343. 

€ Graham’s Magazine, XLIV, 98 (Jan., 1854). 

= The North American Review, LXIII, 377 (Oct, 1846). 
“0 Thid, LXII, 376, 377. 
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Kettell, an opponent of nationality)**° there appeared a sharp im- 
patience with those who attempted to commandeer a national lit- 
erature like oysters in a restaurant. The writer maintained that 
America had no “national traits sufficiently developed to mark an 
epoch in letters,” viewing such distinguishing elements of Ameri- 
can expression as Southwestern fun as sectional rather than repre- 
sentative of an all-embracing national temper, and foresaw an 
American literature only in the future when Americans should 
attain some homogeneous spirit; then will our “books reach it 
[nationality], without the assistance of plaintive magazine articles. 
The hour will find, as it always finds, the man, or possibly the 
woman. If not, and the nationalists see how their system can be 
brought about, let them do it themselves; and no longer cant hope- 
lessly and helplessly about it.”!?* But the editors of Graham’s were 
not so easily reconciled to our failure to achieve a representative lit- 
erature, as they declared in 1852 when Sartain’s Union Magazine was 
forced to suspend publication: 

Sartain’s Magazine, we understand, spent in three years over $15,000 
for original contributions, and it is wrecked—hopelessly wrecked. Will 
there never be pride enough: in the American people to stand by those 
who support a National Literature ?*#? 


Yet the general result of the movement for, and counter- 
movement against, nationality in American letters was a somewhat 
happier mood of compromise. E. A. Duyckinck, reviewing in 
1845 the futile efforts of the proponents of nationality to make all 
cisatlantic geese swans, expressed gratitude that “that, too, is pass- 
ing away” and recommended a spirit of earnest, courageous toil. 
Maintaining that such authors as Franklin, Bryant, and Dana had 
built the foundations for an American literature, he also agreed 
that much work must be done before the truly national song could 
be sung.” In the same year Charles T. Brooks, expressing his 
disapproval of the lack of discrimination in talk about our having 
a national literature, followed Lowell and Dwight in preferring 
a “natural” literature, which would “inevitably be national, in the 


1 Cf. his attack on Mathews, in The Democratic Review, XX, 388 (May, 1847). 

“ Thid., XXIV, 235 (March, 1849). 

™™ Graham’s Magazine, XLI, 556 (Nov., 1852). 

ua “Literary Prospects of 1845," The American Whig Review, I, 146-151 (Feb., 1845). 
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best sense.”?24 Somewhat later The Biblical Repertory evinced 
the same modified nationalism in advocating a mean between the 
extremes of servile imitation and ignorant contempt of foreign 
works; for a real originality has never been repressed by a generous 
culture, and only the feeble sink beneath others’ thoughts. The 
originality of American letters would not be improved, the mag- 
azine contended, by deviations from established models, nor purity 
of style by eccentricities of orthography and syntax.*** The North 
American in 1852 and 1853 likewise reflected the current weari- 
ness of the cry for “something American! something distinctive,” 
yet admitted the vigor of national life and expression in the deep, 
rich soil at the bottom of society and the need for a national intel- 
lect freed from dependency on England.**® A similar view is im- 
plied by the editor of Putnam’s Magazine in his declaration of pol- 
icy to sustain a magazine at once universal in sympathy and national 
in tone’? And Harpers New Monthly Magazine, admitting 
that by certain sets of “arbitrary canons” America had no national 
literature, inclined to the opinion that in its proper and broad 
sense of writings expressing the national thought, an American 
literature was a fact.’ 

Abroad, too, the former exhortations to nationality were super- 
seded at mid-century by an almost unanimous extenuation of 
America’s failure to achieve a distinctive spirit in her letters. The 
Christian Remembrancer excused American authors on the ground 
that they had no language founded on the “peculiar ideas of re- 
publicanism and freedom of thought which form their boast and 
pride.” Only in one way are they national: “they all mean to be 
national... .”**® Further reason was found in America’s want 
of the elements that go to make up a national literature: “what 
does America possess worthy to fill a poet’s heart, or to educate 
his spirit? . .. No church, no settled creed, no antiquities, no his- 
tory, we may almost say no forefathers; no heroes but the much- 


4 The Christian Examiner, XXXVIII, 227 (March, 1845). 

8 “National Literature, the Exponent of National Character,” The Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review, XXIV, 211-216 (April, 1852). 

1 Cf. The North American Review, LXXIV, 160-161 (Jan., 1852); LXXVI, rr1-112 
(Jan., 1853). 

I Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, IV, iti (Dec., 1854). 

* Harper's New Monthly Magazine, XI, 658 (Oct., 1855). 

1 Littell’s Living Age, XVIIL, 435 (May, 1848). 
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boasted pilgrim-fathers, no predecessors but savages. . . .”18° Soon 
afterward The Dublin University Magazine approved our borrow- 
ing from English tradition, since America’s early history was that 
of England.*** Fraser’s found a national existence in poetry im- 
possible in an America too far advanced for heroic, and not far 
enough advanced for philosophic, poetry, and in a country where 
business and utilitarian pursuits and inadequate education mili- 
tated against the formation of a poetic taste.” Blackwood’s, in 
turn, adjudged the cry for a national literature not only American 
in origin but unreasonable; for Americans are children of the 
Old World, with the same racial and religious inheritances and the 
same intellectual pedigree.” And bluntly The North British 
Review declared that the “notion of two literatures in one language 
is an absurdity,” comforting Americans with the pronouncement 
that naturally English literature flourishes best at headquarters.*** 

The period between 1837 and 1855, therefore, witnesses a strong 
movement toward nationality in American literature, deriving 
much of its impulse from the buoyancy attendant upon the demo- 
cratic expansion of the time and characterized by its emphasis 
on the democratic ideal in letters. Its vigor indicated in “The 
American Scholar,” it found promotion in Simms, Mathews, Whip- 
ple, Melville, and various editors in the years following the address. 
In the same period, however, it found equally as vigorous opposi- 
tion from those who, like Longfellow and Lowell, cherished the 
worth and beauty of European literatures; or it met with the skepti- 
cism of Poe, Cooper, Dwight, and others. Then, subjected to at- 
tacks motivated by religious, political, and aesthetic theories, it 
tended to settle into the modified nationalism of the early 1850's. 
Hawthorne appears to have been among those who remained aloof 
from the controversy, yet he was not untouched by the dreams of 
the nationalists. Developing an idea which he had earlier re- 
corded in his notebook,!®® he presented in “A Select Party” the 
character of “the Master Genius, for whom our country is looking 


anxiously into the mist of time, as destined to fulfil the great mis- 
1» Thid., XVII, 435-436. 
%*! The Eclectic Magazine, XX, 325 ff. (July, 1850). 
= Harpers New Monthly Magazine, 1, 403-404 (Aug., 1850). 
3 The Eclectic Magazine, XXII, 202-218 (June, 1851). 
74 Littell’s Living Age, XL, 51 (Jan., 1854). 
* The American Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart (New Haven, 1932), p. 102. 
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sion of creating an American literature, hewing it, as it were, out 
of the unwrought granite of our intellectual quarries. From 
him ... we are to receive our first great original work, which 
shall do all that remains to be achieved for our glory among the 
nations.”!8* Hawthorne pictures the Master Genius as a “worker 
of immortality,” unhonored and unrecognized by his own genera- 
tion, who are toiling and troubling about the trifles of a moment. 
Moreover, though some of the guests of the Man of Fancy dis- 
parage the character, it is significant that it is he whom Posterity 
assigns to the chair of state in the great banqueting hall, a post of 
honor which was to go to the worthiest of the guests.*** In 1854, 
however, Hawthorne had as yet not discovered the Master Genius. 
Attempting in that year to fulfil the request of Monckton Milnes 
for a half-dozen good American books which Milnes had not read, 
he wrote to his publisher: 


For the honor of my country, I should like to do it, but can think of 
only three which would be likely to come under his description. .. . You 
understand that these books must not be merely good, but must be orig- 


inal, with American characteristics, and not generally known in Eng- 
land.738 


But in 1855 the relatively obscure Whitman published Leaves of 
Grass, which, together with the Preface thereto, ushered in a new 
and distinct phase of the controversy over a national literature. 


™ The Democratic Review, XV, 36 (July, 1844). In 1846 the story was included in 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 

87 Thid., XV, 39. 

19 Caroline Ticknor, Hawthorne and His Publisher (Boston and New York, 1913), 
p. 135. For Hawthorne's later skepticism regarding the writing of romances in a country 
where there was nothing but commonplace prosperity, see the Preface to The Marble Faun. 
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S A SPECIMEN of the American frontiersman the California 
gold-miner of the 1850’s was a diversified type. He might be 
noble or base, barbarous or civilized, original or derivative, tragic, 
pathetic, or comic, fit subject for a chromo, a steel engraving, a 
woodcut, or a cartoon. Of the species within the genus, however, 
one limned itself more distinctively than any other in the actual 
observation and the re-creative imagination of contemporary Cal- 
ifornia writers, and in the reminiscences of various participants in 
the life of the “Argonauts.” This was the man from Pike County, 
whether that locality belonged definitely to Missouri, to some other 
part of the Mississippi Valley, or generally to the rude West. 
Historians of American literature give the credit for discovery of 
the “Pike” as a good-sized nugget, as a type of high potential value 
for fresh, authentic, indigenous picture or story, to the humorist 
“John Phenix” (George Horatio Derby). But the originality 
attributed to “Phoenix” was not absolute, and the distinction he 
really earned as a creator of the “Pike” lay in simplifying the type, 
not in depicting the variety of its facets as these revealed themselves 
throughout the California frontier. 
“Pheenix’s” best known description occurs in his burlesque “Mu- 
sical Review Extraordinary” of what he calls “The Plains, Ode 


*See especially Fred Lewis Pattee, 4 History of American Literature since 1870 
(New York, 1915), pp. 30, 83-85. The gist of Professor Pattee’s finding is as follows: 
(1) The general type represented by the “Pike” had already been depicted in the South, 
in Augustus B. Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes (1835) and Joseph G. Baldwin’s Flush Times 
of Alabama and Mississippi (1853); but in this earlier description it was “simply the 
crude, uncouth Westerner, the antithesis of the man of the East.” (2) Derby discovered 
the “Pike” in his “California phase,” was the first to give the character the name “Pike” 
“in any book of moment” (Phænixiana; or Sketches and Burlesques. By John 
Phoenix, New York, 1855), and launched him as one of the four or five types (the Yan- 
kee, the Leather Stocking, the Southern “darky,” the circuit rider) that are “unique, 
‘new birth of our new soil.” (3) But “it was not until 1871 thar the name ‘Pike’ and 
the peculiar type denoted by the name became at all known to the reading public,” with 
the pieces individualizing this character in Bret Harte’s East and West Poems, and in 
John Hay’s Pske County Ballads. 
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Symphonie par Jabez Tarbox,” which first appeared in The Pioneer; 
or, California Monthly Magazine, San Francisco, in 1854.” He is 
quite as much concerned with poking fun at high-flown theatrical 
productions and effusive frontier journalism as at primitive immi- 
grants of the Gold Rush. His picture of these newcomers presents 
a train from Pike County, each wagon drawn by thirteen oxen. The 
men and women, and the numerous children, “running promis- 
cuously about,” are all “butternut colored”; “all are bare-footed, 
dusty, and smell unpleasantly.” By way of dialect the “Ode Sym- 
phonie” includes an immigrants’ chorus, the “beautiful aria,” “Oh! 
marm, I want a pancake!” and a “touching recitative” —everything 
in broad caricature. 

In two other sketches “Phoenix” describes his “specimen of Pike 
County humanity” as tall, gaunt, yellow-haired; as curious and 
credulous to a degree; and as prodigiously hungry, with his mouth 
“opening like the top of an old-fashioned fall-back chaise.”* Again 
he is evidently thinking of the “Pike,” though he does not so name 
him, in his description of one Orion W. Mudge. This immigrant 
has just arrived from Arkansas, bringing with him “four yoke of 
oxen, seventeen American cows, nine American children, and Mrs. 
Mudge”; he wears “the national costume of Arkansas, coat, waist- 
coat, and pantaloons of homespun cloth, dyed a brownish yellow, 
with a decoction of the bitter barked butternut”; and when he 
takes off his hat his hair “springs up straight like a Jack in the box.” 
But more significant is his countenance, which “presents a deter- 
mined, combined with a sanctimonious expression, and in his 
brightly gleaming eye—a red eye we think it is—we fancy a spark 
of poetic fervor may be distinguished.’”* 

This is virtually the sum total of the “Pike” as created by 
“Phoenix.” But Derby was not attempting to produce a character 
in the round, he was disciplined by no sense of literary responsi- 
bility,” and he cared so little about originality that he may even 


ST, 124, 125 (Aug.). This was reprinted the next year in Phænixiana (see note above). 

John Pheenix to the Pioneer,” Pheenixtana, pp. 217, 218; “Phoenix Takes an Af- 
fectionate Leave of San Francisco,” ibid., p. 190. 

““Melancholy Accident.—Death of a Young Man,” ibid., pp. 129-132. A part of 
this description is quoted by Pattee, op. cit., p. 30, but without definite reference, and with- 
out inclusion of that surprising “spark of poetic fervor.” 

5“The Author does not flatter himself that he has made any very great addition to 
the literature of the age, by this performance. . .” (Preface, Phanixtana). 
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have taken his cue for the “Ode Symphonie” from Irving’s Salma- 
gundi’ 

Individually or in the aggregate, writers other than “Phoenix” 
in California during the 1850’s were recognizing, and then or 
later expressing, more of the truly distinguishing attributes of the 
“Pike.” Among these delineators of the character were “Old Block” 
(A. [Alonzo or Amasa] Delano), “Whittlestick” (H. C. Williston), 
and “Jeems Pipes of Pipesville” (Stephen C. Massett); divers con- 
tributors to The Pioneer and The Golden Era (a literary weekly 
newspaper); writers of ditties that appeared in- Mart. Taylor’s 
The Gold Diggers Song Book and Put’s Golden Songster; and 
such observant visitors to the state as J. D. Borthwick (an English- 
man), C. W. Haskins, Pringle Shaw, the Rev. Horace Bushnell, 
and Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham. The purpose of this article is to at- 
tempt a reproduction of the composite picture of the “Pike” as 
his observers saw him, only in California, and only during the first 
decade of the Gold Rush. There will be no attempt to follow 
whatever developments or mutations of the character may have 
taken place in later American literature. 

Physical peculiarities of the California immigrants are the most 
obvious basis of differentiation, and often the least significant. 
As contemporary writers, one or another, see them, the “Pikes” are 


mostly long, gaunt, narrow-chested, round-shouldered men, with long, 
straight, light-colored, dried-up-looking hair, small thin sallow faces, with 
scanty beard and moustache, and small gray sunken eyes, which seemed 
to be keenly perceptive of every thing around them. . . . Though large- 
framed men, they were not remarkable for physical strength, nor were 
they robust in constitution; in fact, they were the most sickly set of men 
in the mines....7 


But they are not universally weak-chested and stooped. They may 
be “hugely and squarely built, broad shouldered, [with] very long 
arms, large coarse hands, lanky legs, with a thigh so long that 
when they sit down, half a dozen children could squat thereon 
with ease.” Hair and beard are matted and shaggy. Their feet 


In The Evening Bulletin, San Francisco, Feb. 2, 1858, a correspondent points out a 
resemblance between this burlesque and “The Grand Thaw.” 

7J. D. Borthwick, Three Years in California (Edinburgh and London, 1857), pp. 148, 
151. The part of the book containing this description was reprinted in Hutchings’ Mus- 
trated California Magazine, Il, 411 fi, (March, 1858). 
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are of “about the size of a small cradle,” and they are unwashed.” 
These “long, lathy and sallow” men generally have “the shakes” — 
except, according to one observer, in California.® But from an- 
other point of view they are a “fine looking, corn-fed, hardy set of 
varlets, straight as Indians, and have the aboriginal distaste to aught 
that savors of drudgery... .”2° This representation of the “Pike” 
as a man who shuns work is general; the notion that his laziness 
makes him “fine looking” is peculiar. As to the female of the 
species, one ungenerous but conscientious observer describes her 
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_as having “a ‘power’ of feet,” as being “taller than her ‘old man’, 
but as showing in her face “the meekness of certain domestic 
kine.” | 
The “Pikes’” costume is “always exceedingly old.” They wear 
old, soiled, snuffy-brown homespun; some of them, coats—“very 
extraordinary things—exceedingly tight, short-waisted, long-skirted 
surtouts”—of grayish-blue frieze. Especially they are differentiated 
by the fact that their costume shows “none of the occasional fop- 
pery of the miner.” They wear slouched hats, generally with a 
hole in the top, “high low” shoes of the largest size, and no socks.”* 
The woman whom the “California Pilgrim” describes has on “a 


cap of coarse cotton,” of that peculiar shape “known as ‘calves 
head’.”** | 


€ Stephen C. Massett, “Drifting About,” or what “Jeems Pipes of Pipesville” Saw-and- 
Did. An Autobiography by Stephen C. Massett (New York, 1863), pp. 243, 244. 

* Bayard Taylor, “New Pictures from California,” 4¢ Home and Abroad: A Sketch- 
Book of Life, Scenery and Men, 2nd series (New York, 1862), p. 51. Taylor made these 
observations during his second visit to California, in 1859. Pattee, op. cift, p. 84, quotes a 
part of Taylor's description of the “Pike.” 

1 Pringle Shaw, Ramblings in California; Containing a Description of the Country, Life 
at the Mines, State of Society, &c. Interspersed with Characteristic Anecdotes, and Sketches 
from Life, Being the Five Years’ Experience of a Gold Digger (Toronto, n.d.), p. 30. In 
Robert Ernest Cowan and Robert Granniss Cowan, A Bibliography of the History of 
California, 1510-1930 (San Francisco, 1933), the date is conjectured as ca. 1860, 

4 The Rev, Joseph A. Benton, The California Pilgrim: A Series of Lectures (Sacramento, 
1853), pp. 126, 127. The author does not use the name “Pike,” but it is clear that he 
has this type of immigrant in mind. 

* Borthwick, op. cif., p. 147. 18 Massett, op. cit., p. 244. 

* Benton, loc. cit. The men's hats, as Borthwick (op. cit, p. 147) sees them, have 
the shape of a “short extinguisher.” 

It should be noted that, according to Bayard Taylor’s observation in 1859, some of 
the “Pike’s” original characteristics in dress and physique disappear “after he has been 
transplanted for a few years.” “He wears a tan-colored wide-awake; sits in a Mexican 
saddle; becomes full and ruddy, instead of lank and sallow; and loses his chronic bitter- 
ness of spirit as ‘the shakes’ cease to torment him” (op. cit, p. 52). Taylor rides with a 
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Much more significant than these details of physical person and 
dress are the traits of the “Pikes.” So good-natured are these people 
that they can laugh when jokes are perpetrated by minstrels or cir- 
cus clowns at their expense.” They are easy victims of snares, 
often butts of mischief.** They are incorrigibly ignorant'’—“Pike’s 
knowledge of the ‘Horn,’ the ‘Isthmus,’ or the ‘Nicaragua route’ 
is but limited and undefined—and he intends it shall remain so, 
too.” Though childishly curious,’® they are suspicious, espe- 
cially of men in “store clothes.”*° They occupy their spare time 
in whittling and chewing, expectorate vehemently,’? take to 
whisky naturally,” and are adept at poker and “seven-up.”** They 
have a strong dislike for salt water, but “travel lightly on the ‘hurri- 
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cane deck of a mule’.”*° CClannish in the extreme,’ they bring 
their families with them;?” but they have not come to stay—they 
will go back to Pike County as soon as they have made their “pile.” 


Now I am resolved to labor and sweat 
"Till something I make like a “strike,” 


And just whenever a raise I may get, 
This “hombre” will “vamose” for Pike.”® 


skilful stage driver who has a “handsome face, a military moustache, and a rough courtesy 
in his manners, emphasized with profane words. I should never have suspected him of 
being a ‘Pike,’ if he had not admitted it” (sbid., p. 63). 

5C. W. Haskins, The Argonauts of California: Being Reminiscences of Scenes and 
Incidents that Occurred in California in Early Mining Days by a Pioneer (New York, 
1890), p. 120. 

H. C. Williston (‘“Whittlestick”), “The Gentleman from Pike,” The Wide West (a 
literary weekly newspaper, published in San Francisco), vol. I, no. 18, p. 1 (July 16, 1854). 

1° Shaw, op. cit., p. 29; Williston, loc. cit. ™ Shaw, op. cit., p. 30. 

3 [J. P.] Bogardus’ Illustrated California Almanac for the Year 1857 (San Francisco), 

3, 
me: Borthwick, op. cit., p. 148. 

% Bayard Taylor, op. cit., p. 51; Massett, op. cit., p. 244. 

2 Massett, loc. cit. = Bayard Taylos, loc. cit. 

® Ibid.; Shaw, op. cit., p. 30. % Shaw, loc. cit. 

S Williston, Joc. cit.; Shaw, op. cit., p. 29. 

* Shaw, op. cit., p. 30. The Pioneer, 1, 252 (April, 1854): 

“His very gospel is but a paraphrase of Titmouse’s poem: 
‘Pike, O! Pike, it is my name, 
Missourer is my nation, 
Pike County is my dwelling-place, 
And Pike is my salvation!’ ” 

7 Williston, foc. cit. 

From “The Pike County Miner,” in Mart. Taylor, The Gold Digger's Song Book 
(Marysville [Cal.], 1856), pp. 26-27. The title-page describes this collection as “contain- 
ing the most popular humorous and sentimental songs, composed by M. Taylor, and sung 
by his original company with unbounded applause throughout California.” 
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In the theater their preference is not at all for the old English com- 
edies but runs to “wildly poetic” productions like Putnam, the Iron 
Son of ’76."® In the theater, too, their behavior may be so crude that 
when one of them, an “American Sovereign,” removes his coat in 
the dress-circle on a hot night, he precipitates a riotous protest by 
the punctilious “gods.”*° As for the women of Pike County, they 
are sometimes notorious for their inconstancy in love.** 

On the other side of the ledger, the “Pikes” are superlatively ex- 
pert with axe and rifle,*? or, more broadly, expert in their knowl- 
edge of nature: “The Gentleman from Pike” can be the teacher 
of the gentleman from Oxford in woodcraft and “the great mys- 
teries of Nature that are only revealed to those who have passed 


= Williston, loc. cit. . 

>T. A. Barry and B. A. Patten, Men and Memories of San Francisco, in the “Spring 
of ’50” (San Francisco, 1873), pp. 111-112. 

3i Note “Sweet Betsey from Pike,” in Put’s Golden Songster (described on the title- 
page as “containing the largest and most popular collection of California songs ever pub- 
lished”), San Francisco, 1858, pp. 50-52. The opening stanza runs: 


Oh, don’t you remember sweet Betsey from Pike, 
Who crossed the big mountains with her lover Ike, 
With two yoke of cattle, a large yellow dog, 

A tall Shanghai rooster and one spotted hog. 


After nine stanzas of vicissitudes on the plains, at Salt Lake, and in Hangtown, the story 
ends with startling precipitancy: 


This Pike County couple got married, of course, 

And Ike became jealous—obtained a divorce; 

Sweet Betsey, well satisfied, said with a shout, 
“Good-bye, you big lummux, I'm glad you've backed out!” 


Cf. the well-known song “Joe Bowers,” which “is supposed to be sung by a Mis- 
sourian in California about 1849-51. It was in existence-as early as 1854" (Louise Pound, 
American Ballads and Songs, New York, 1922, p. 254). Joe Bowers leaves his “gal” Sally 
at home in “Old Missouri” while he tries his luck in the California mines. After a time 
he receives a letter from his brother Ike: 


It said that Sal was false to me— 

It made me cuss and swear— 

How she'd went and married a butcher, 
And the butcher had red hair; 

And, whether "twas gal or boy 

The letter never said, 

But that Sally had a baby, 

And the baby’s head was red! (sbid., p. 188). 

= Borthwick, op. cit, pp. 150, 151; Shaw, op. cit., p. 30; The Pioneer, Ill, 375 (June, 
1855). 

This expertness with the axe, however, has its bad side. Bayard Taylor, op. cit., p. 51, 
complains that the “Pike” has “an implacable dislike to trees. Girdling is his favorite 
mode of exterminating them; but he sometimes contents himself with cutting off the 
largest and handsomest limbs.” 
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long observant years in her wilds.” But their very superiority in 
marksmanship may make them the more savagely acquisitive in the 


conflict over good diggings. “Every thing was honorable and safe,” 
says a Forty-Niner, 


until the overland emigrants from western Missouri arrived there. They 
were a different kind of people; more of the brute order. When they saw 
a party of two or three that had a good claim, and they were the strong- 
est, they would dispossess them. (I suppose the same class that raided 
Kansas in John Brown’s time.) They became so obnoxious that a re- 
spectable man would deny his State.?# 


More specifically, Bogardus’ Almanac depicts with grim humor the 
Missourian’s harsh treatment of the Chinese miner: 


Messrs. Pike and Twobitty, having contiguous claims, arrive at a 
$4,000 nugget simultaneously. Twobitty is of the opinion that the lump 
belongs to him, but is persuaded by Pike to relinquish his claim to it— 


at the point of uncompromising weapons.” 

In speech the “Pike” is distinguished particularly by a droll ex- 
aggeration,®® generally by a dialect that is freely imaginative and 
expressive: 

O, Carolina Betsy’s yaller hair 
Has laid my heart and innards bare.37 


To one observer he is “extremely loquacious,” but to another 
uncommunicative or Jaconic.2® At the most marked by “manner- 
isms and peculiarity of speech,” the “Pikes” were “almost as dis- 
tinguished from other Eastern people as were those of Spanish 
descent.”*° 

Geographically, the “Pike” is sometimes broadly differentiated 
by his California observers. For one the “Pike” and the Yankee 
are the two main types of the republican character: the “Pike” is 


8 Williston, foc. cit. 

™ Daniel Knower, The Adventures of a Forty-Niner (Albany, 1894), p. 74. Cf. Bay- 
ard Taylor, op. cit, p. 52: “The name ‘Pike’ is a reproach—a disparagement, at least— 
in most parts of California.” 

5 «The West vs. the East,” p. 17. 

a D'Arc, “The Trail,” The Golden Era, vol. II, no. 41, p. 4 (Sept. 24, 1854). 

7 A. Delano, 4 Live Woman in the Mines; or, Pike County Ahead! A Local Play in 
Two Acts. By “Old Block” (New York, 1857), p. 18. 

8 Shaw, op. cit., p. 29. l = Massett, op. cit., p. 244. 

“Frank A. Leach, Recollections of a Newspaperman (San Francisco, 1917), p. 47. 
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the Westerner, and to the Westerner all persons who originate east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio are Yankees.** For 
Bayard Taylor the type is particularly a native of Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Northern Texas, or Southern Illinois, but generally “the Anglo- 
Saxon relapsed into semi-barbarism.”** For that enterprising and 
analytically minded pioneer, Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham, the “Pike,” 
as a Missourian, represents the whole population of the West, “the 
characteristics of the Hoosier, Sucker, Wolverene, Buckeye, etc. 
being very generally merged, and the Missourian elected as the 
type of all”; but he is distinguished from both Yankee and Mis- 
sourian by having “a little more churlishness, a little more rudeness, 
a greater reserve when courtesy or hospitality are called for. .. .”4° 
By another’s analysis he is an extra-national abstraction— 


an embodimeni of qualities existent in natives of all countries—a region 
expressly created for those individuals who, living in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, have but a slight idea of its concomitants; to whom a flat-boat is 


a mighty monster of the deep—a steam engine the embodiment of super- 
natural power.** 


What is most striking about the “Pike” in his California phase 
is the recognition of his virtues. Although generally, says one of 
the pioneers, “to charge a man with being from Pike County was 
an insult to be resented,” yet sometimes the Missourian was a man 
of “good character.”"*° An Eastern clergyman who ranged the 
state with studious interest defends the “Pikes” as distinctly better 
men than they are commonly taken to be. For him they are not 
mere “Border Rufhans.” He admits that they are, 


for the most part, uncultivated and rough, crude in their notions of 
religion, and like all such people, coarse in their prejudices; but they 
have great honesty and frankness, their impulses are strong, and generally 
magnanimous. They really contain the staple qualities or possibilities 
of a high character. They have true manhood, which is not to be said 
of every people.*® 

& Haskins, op. cit, pp. 78, 79. 9 Op. cit, p. 51. 

‘$ California, In-Doors and Out; or, How We Farm, Mine and Live Generally in the 
Golden State (New York, 1856), pp. 261-262. 

“ Williston, loc. cit. “Haskins, op. cit., p. 120. 


“The Rev. Horace Bushnell, California: Its Characteristics and Prospects (San Francisco, 
1858), p. 22. 
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In like vein one who had been a boy among the pioneers could say 
in after years of the Missourians: 


As a rule they were a whole-souled, generous class whose doors were al- 
ways open to strangers and friends alike. The adventures, trials, and 
hardships experienced by these people in crossing the plains, beset with 
Indians bent on murder and plunder, and here and there murderous 
whites, gave them something of a heroic character in my youthful eyes.*7 


And this impression is confirmed by The Golden Era when it 
editorially describes the “Pike” as “that wild, brave, generous and 
romantic character so common to the mountains of California.”** 

Most elaborate of the tributes to the “Pikes” of both sexes is that 
paid by “Old Block” in his humorous, sentimental, romantic but 
also realistic play, Æ Live Woman in the Mines; or, Pike County 
Ahead! Delano describes his chivalrous hero, “Pike County Jess,” 
as “a type of an open, generous, off-hand, uneducated, south and 
western man-~copied from a character I met in crossing the Plains 
in ’49’—but more than that, as a “Poet and Philanthropist.” His 
heroine, “High Betty Martin,” who marries Jess, is 


a specimen of back-woods, western Amazonian, such as I have seen, not 
only in the West, but upon the Plains—who is indomitably persevering, 
and brave under difficulties, but withal with woman’s feelings when difh- 
culty is over.*® 


In quality she is cousin to that “Spartan Mother” pictured by an- 
other of the pioneers—that “stately Pike County dame,” some fifty 
years old, with her long ringlets, and her “bloomers,” who marches 
with stout independence beside her two-wheeled, covered cart, 
drawn by a diminutive yoke of oxen.°° 

Such a partly romantic but essentially truthful conception of 
the “Pike” as that of “Old Block” was quite foreign to “Phoenix’s” 


“Leach, loc. cit. 

“Vol. Il, no. 35, p- 2 (Aug. 13, 1854). The Era is here announcing its publication 
of an “Original California Romance,” “Pike County Bill; or, The Maid of the Mountains,” 
by Robert F. Greeley, “a writer who has attained much popularity as a romancer in the 
Eastern States,” recently arrived in California. The Era promises that in this story 
“Western and California life will be sketched in a graphic, correct and humorous man- 
ner.” It is worth noting that this romantic representation of the “Pike” appeared at the 
same time as “Pheenix’s” burlesque. 

“ Prefatory, note, p. 3. For full reference see note 37, above. The plot of this little 
play centers in the hero’s and the heroine’s rescuing other immigrants from the clutches of 
villainous gamblers. Haskins, op. cit., pp. 110, 111. 
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temperament, but quite harmonious with the imaginative propensi- 
ties of Bret Harte. The author of “Dow’s Flat” and “Tennessee’s 
Partner” may well have drawn his tone as well as his material in 
some degree from what he had read in the California publications 
of the 1850’s. For many years the “Pike” flourished in Harte’s sto- 
ries of the “Argonauts,” and always he remained much the same 
creature, the peculiar product of Missouri in California during Gold 
Rush days. But beyond Harte, and beyond John Hay, he lived 
on as a vivid source of suggestion in two of the principal lines of 
national expressiveness taken by American literature of the 1870's 
and 1880’s. These were the rude, droll sagacity of the humorists, 
and the romantic or realistic “local color” that made what has been 
well called a crazy quilt of the whole country. 


JOHN NEAL'S GLEANINGS IN IRVINGIANA 


IRVING T. RICHARDS 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


I 


HEN, late in the year 1823, John Neal, impelled by the 

success of his novels at home and abroad, felt constrained 
to desert the fresh shoots of a budding young law practice and rush 
precipitately to England in search of further literary fame, he car- 
ried a letter of introduction to the friend of Washington Irving, 
the American artist Charles Robert Leslie.’ A day or two after 
his arrival in London at 4 p.m. on February 1, 1824,’ he presented 
this letter with some complaint concerning his present lodgings.* 
Leslie offered to secure for him rooms which had been previously 
occupied by Irving, and his letter announcing his partial success in 
doing so is extant:* 

Mr. Leslie presents his compliments to Mr. Neal, and begs to ac- 
quaint him that Mrs. Halloway has not at present a spare bed room in 
her house, but she can procure one in the neighbourhood and arrange 
for Mr. Neal to dine with her if he pleases——In about a month she can 
accommodate him with aroom. Her address is 7 Warwick Street, Charing 
Cross.— 


go Charlotte Street Feby 4th/24 


Here Neal established himself, probably as soon as he could be ac- 
commodated; and here he remained until almost two years later, 
when on December 17, 1825, he was taken into the household of 
Jeremy Bentham.° 

His surroundings here must have been particularly congenial. 
He had as fellow-boarders Chester Harding, the artist;* William 


*John Neal, Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life (Boston, 1869), p. 243. 
This letter was probably written by Thomas Sully, with whom Neal was intimate, and 
who had certainly written to Leslie about Neal (rbid., p. 322). 

The Portland Tribune, IV, 134. ° Wandering Recollections, p. 243. 

“Among a collection of manuscript letters preserved by Neal and now the property 
of his great-grandson, Lieutenant-Commander Sherwood Picking, by whom they have 
been kindly placed at the disposal of the present writer. 

*John Neal, Principles of Legislation from the MS. of Jeremy Bentham (Boston, 1830), 
pp. 59-60. 

*See A Sketch of Chester Harding, Artist, ed. Margaret E. White (Boston and New York, 
1890), pp. 62-64, 104, and 152. 
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Humphreys, the engraver; and John Dunn Hunter,’ then at the 
height of his fame as a writer on the American Indians, his mis- 
representations not having as yet been detected. A pleasant in- 
timacy distinguished the household, and for his landlady Neal 
seems to have formed a strong attachment. She was Mary, the 
widow’ of Charles Halloway.2 Concerning her, Neal wrote Wil- 
liam Blackwood,’ to whose Edinburgh Magazine he was then con- 
tributing, on May 21, 1825: 

I am actually worn out, with watching and fatigue:—But lest you may 
misapprehend the nature of this watching, or my interest in the poor 
soul, who suffers, it may be as well to say that she was a stranger to me 
a twelve-month ago; and all that I know of her, I know from lodging 
in a room of her house. She is a Mother, with many children, who will 
be left destitute, and I could not leave her, in such a situation, surrounded 
by females, who are terrified half out of their wits at every paroxysm—. 
She is the friend of whom I spoke: a really good and sensible woman. ... 


Some years after, while connected with the New York publice- 
tion Brother Jonathan, Neal published there under the heading 
“Thinking Aloud”*® what were apparently excerpts from a journal 
or notebook compiled during his residence at Mrs. Halloway’s. 
Here occur an interesting account of Irving’s entrance to the house- 
hold and some rather significant conjectures of Neal’s regarding 
Irving’s method of character creation: 


They have planted me, not so much for my sake, I am sure, as for 
the sake of another—a widow—in the very rooms occupied, year after 
year, by Washington Irving. The story of the good woman herself, is 
very touching. Her husband had been buried about two weeks. She 
was left helpless with a large family, and with little or nothing to hope 
for. One day, a stranger knocked at the door, to ask for lodgings. There 
was no bill up—the idea had never entered her head before—and the 
stranger had nobody to speak for him. She thought awhile—a word or 
two passed—why not let the rooms?—half a dozen words more—why 
not board the stranger? Nothing was determined upon that day, though 
something about the terms for the first floor was mentioned. Next day, 
on returning from a walk, she found the stranger in possession! After 


See The London Magazine, n.s., V, 317-343 (July, 1826), for Neal's own account 
of Hunter. 

"The Atlantic Monthly, XVI, 663 (Dec., 1865). 

° MS. still in the possession of William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh publishers. 

* Brother Jonathan, VI, 103 (Sept. 23, 1843). 
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debating with herself for awhile, she mustered courage enough to ask 
him for his card—ashamed to be suspected of the deplorable greenness 
it would imply if she did not; and rather unwilling to be done, as they call 
it here, by a plausible modest looking stranger, at sight. Poor fellow!—he 
had no card! Her misgivings had to be kept to herself therefore, a whole 
week; and he, in his simplicity, never seemed to think it possible that she 
wanted his card for anything particular. Nay, worse—for he not only 
failed to furnish her with his card; but forgot to give his name! At 
the end of the week she presented the bill—things went smartly from 
that day forth—and there the matter ended. Her recollections are that he 
was a melancholy man, shy and home-loving, when he wrote the Sketch 
Book—-just what one would be led to suppose by many a beautiful 
passage, where the author’s heart appears to be running over with its 
own ripeness; not so much with sorrow, or selfishness, or repining, as 
with a sort of melancholy pondering and picturing, such as we look for 
in the half unhappy, and strongly sensitive, who are too good to be 
miserable, though tried alike in spirits and in health. He is much altered, 
and greatly for the better she thinks now; and though he goes little 
into the world, but hugs himself and the few that he is intimate with 
more closely than ever—still, it never gives you the heart-ache now to 
find him sitting alone, or musing by the hour at an open window, over 
a withered leaf turning crimson, or a dead butterfly, before the gold is 
wiped off from its wings. He wrote the Sketch Book in the room over 
me— (his brother was with him) second floor—third story. ... 

I find too, what I have always maintained must be the case, from 
certain touches of individuality to be detected in the sketchiest of Irving’s 
Sketches—that some of them, if not all, are taken from. life: Shadows 
at the best—but shadows that somebody always sat for. The original 
of Lady Lillycroft [sic] now, is a little bit of a withered old woman, 
very aristocratic and very exclusive—once the mistress of a nobleman, 
and quite famous for her horsemanship, when the ladies wore buck- 
skins——Even now, she gives you her little finger to shake with the air 
of a duchess—you would fancy her one of the blood royal, at the very 
least—and who knows but she may be? and that instead of being poor 
Mrs. G-———————, with no claim to the title of mistress;—now that she 
has grown too old to be naughty—and still less to that of lady, though 
called your ladyship, she may be one of that household of princes, wait- 
ing for adoption, whom you find scattered far and wide over this happy 
land—like the princess Olivia, for example. Another of these unsus- 
pected originals I find in the person of an old bachelor, some fifty-eight 
inches high, and the merriest little grig of a fellow you ever clapped 
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eyes on; alike famous for imperturbable good nature—for imitating the 
flight of rooks with a pair of black kid gloves—the settling of butterflies, 
with a languid flutter upon a flower bed—a sailor hornpipe, done with 
two fingers of his left hand, striped with ink for the occasion, and best 
of all, for his perfect representation of a dancing bear, with a large outer- 
coat of shaggy duffill, Of a truth—you cannot see Mr. P__——_—,, I 
dare not give his name at length, even here, without recognizing the 
original of that busy, bustling, fidgetty, good-natured old bachelor— 
the hero of Bracebridge Hall—I forget his name just now. 


Late in life Neal again mentioned among those he knew at 
Mrs. Halloway’s “Lady Lilicraft [sic], one of Washington Irving’s 
lay figures. and the cast-off chère amie of an English lordling,” and 
at the same time particularized further concerning the little bach- 


elor, Peter Powell. 
II 


While still residing at Mrs. Halloway’s Neal made the ac- 
quaintance of Elizabeth Walker, who had been the protégée of 
Richard Cumberland, the dramatist, and who had thought herself 
to be the natural daughter of George IV. She was then in the 
household of John Charles Herries, having charge of his invalid 
sister, who proved to be a great admirer of Neal’s literary powers. 
In proudly reporting Miss Julia Herries’s infatuation with his writ- 
ings,” Neal quotes from a letter of Miss Walker’s to him that is 
extant,’* and that is mainly a circumstantial account of the life and 
antecedents of Colonel Henry Sturgeon,"* husband of the unfortu- 
nate Sarah Curran, whose tragic life actuated both a familiar poem 
of Thomas Moore’s*® and Irving’s “The Broken Heart,” concern- 
ing which Pierre M. Irving, in his discussion of The Sketch Book, 
remarks,’® “This story was undoubtedly the general favorite.”?7 


“The Atlantic Monthly, XVI, 663-664 (Dec., 1865). Powell figures rather promi- 
nently in Irving's correspondence (Pierre M. Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving, New York, 1862, II, 28-30, 32, 45, 61-64, 131-132, 438-439, 485). See also the 
correspondence in Autobiographical Recollections by the Late Charles Robert Leslie, ed. Tom 
Taylor (London, 1860). Leslie gives an account of Powell quite similar to that of Neal, 
and records his death in 1855 at an age “not far from eighty” (ibid., I, 232-233). 

™ Wandering Recollections, pp. 227-228. 

= Among the letters now belonging to Lieutenant-Commander Picking. 

** See also the D.N.B. 

* “She is Far from the Land Where her Young Hero Sleeps.” 

! Op. cit., 1, 420. 

“Miss Walker was acquainted with Irving (Wandering Recollections, loc. cit.), but 
familiar as she seems to have been with the lives of those whose story he told, it is unlikely 
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That part of the long letter which deals with Irving and his 
characters follows: 


Monteral?® 2oth April 1825 

What a charming letter your last was. You really are yourself 
again, an event which I have been long looking for. You have taken 
infinite pains to convince me that I am in the wrong; but you have 
not quite succeeded in making me a convert to your reasoning. ‘That 
I might not give way to idle talk, I took up the “Sketch Book,” and 
opened it at the Widow’s Story. If that is not true pathos, I have yet 
to learn the meaning of the word. It is true to Nature, and deeply af- 
fecting! The coldest hearts must sympathise in her afflictions, and he 
has contrived to throw into the relation such tenderness & feeling, that 
one would almost court the grief, he has so beautifully described. He 
is an exquisite Author! The touches of humour are so well blended 
with the thoughtful and melancholy tenor of his mind. His style of 
writing according to my idea is perfect. Surely there is no impropriety 
in the Sketch Book—but there is no accounting for the powers of imag- 
ination, or the ways of many who wish to be considered as standards 
of morality and refinement, they will go very far to prove it, and give 
a little into what is vulgarly called cant. This remark is not intended: 
for you. You really are quite free from any thing of the kind—but 
it arose from some observations which I had heard upon Geoffrey 
Crayon. I love the Sketch Book, and Bracebridge Hall is very pleasing. 
The Travellers Tales have their beauties, but are carelessly written, and 
I will be just: There are occasionally coarse & vulgar expressions in 
some of them, which do not belong to Washington Irving. 

The story of poor Emmet and Miss Curran I happen to know very 
well. I was intimately acquainted with the officer to whom she was 
married, It is perfectly zrve that he fell in love with her when she was 
singing one of the irish melodies, in a large company[. Hl]er voice 
was plaintive and she had great taste. The Young Man was charmed 
with the expression she gave to her Native airs—he enquired who she 
was, and her story being told, it excited a degree of interest in his heart, 
which soon urged him to offer himself to her—and he was accepted. 
You should know his history, for it is a remarkable one. He was the 


that she was his informant; for Pierre M. Irving (loc. cit.) explicitly states: “The particulars 
had been given to Mr. Irving by a young Liverpool friend, Mr. Andrew Hamilton, long 
since dead, wha had himself seen the heroine, the daughter of Curran, the celebrated Irish 
barrister, ‘at a masquerade’—the scene in which she is introduced by the author.” 

* The seat of the Earl of Amherst near Sevenoaks in Kent, occupied at the time by 
John Charles Herries (Edward Herries, Memoir of . . . John Charles Herries, London, 
1880, I, 153, n.). 
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Son of a Lady of Rank, a Daughter of Lord Wentworth. She was es- 
tranged from her family on account of a Marriage which she made that 
was derogatory to her station in life. 'The person she fixed upon was 
a Young Man whom she had taken into her service, from a shop where 
she was in the habit of purchasing Grocery. She had requested 
the Master to recommend a servant to her, and he pointed out the lad 
who served him as likely to suit her, for he was clever, and handsome. 
His name was Sturgeon, which they afterwards attempted to turn into 
St Urgeon. Lady Harriet Wentworth one day asked him if he had any 
attachment, or any thought of Marriage, upon his answering in the 
Negative—she left a letter upon the table for him containing an offer of 
herself—his surprise was great and his joy also—they were united, and 
she was of course discarded from the circle of her family. For many 
years Lady Harriet Sturgeon & her husband lived abroad. They 
had two children a Son and a Daughter—both of whom were highly 
educated. The son was destined for the Army and through the interest 
of Lady Harriets relations was entered in the Artillery service with per- 
mission to pursue his studies on the Continent. When these Chil- 
dren were of an age to be brought forward, the family return’d to Ire- 
land. Mr Sturgeon was a respectable man, but his Wife never prop- 
erly regained the rank which she had lost until after his death—and 
when she had suffered too deeply from the step which she had taken to 
care about it. She lived in great privacy—her son when I first knew him 
was as nearly as I can guess about five and twenty. [H]is abilities were 
of the first order[;] he excelled in almost every thing which he under- 
took[;] he rode well, danced well fenced well. His drawings were beauti- 
ful—the chief part of the European languages were familiar to him, 
he sang well & without affectation, and with all these qualities he was 
handsome—his eyes were dark and penetrating at times full of fire & 
vivacity. In conversation he was quick & animated with a great deal 
of wit[. T]his portrait seems like exaggeration, but he was indeed a 
singularly gifted person!—Yet he was not popular, for he was proud 
& very sensitive. His mother’s unfortunate Marriage constantly preyed 
upon his mind, and he wanted philosophy to hear [bear?] with calm- 
ness the whisperings which sometimes reached his ear, of his being the 
son of a footman. [H]is manner and appearance were so striking, that 
people were induced to enquire who he was, and when there is any 
little history to reveal, those who have the knowledge of it are not 
likely to resist the opportunity it affords them of displaying it. He lead 
[sic] also at seizing whatever was ridiculous in his acquaintance and 
often gave way to a laugh at their follies, when it would have been wiser 
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to forbear. He was romantic, and of so keen a sensibility that I have 
often been wretched to see him—just at that time I had come to the 
knowledge of my own history which I suppose led me the more easily 
into a participation of his sorrows. I have frequently been successful 
enough in chacing [sic] his melancholy, and sent him again into society 
with a better & renewed spirit. If he had been aware of my fate, how 
much he would have been astonished at my Philosophy—for my ac- 
quaintance commenced at the period when I had resolved to support 
myself by my own exertions, and I was only waiting for the final de- 
cision of the Gentleman to whose family I had engaged myself as com- 
panion & governess to his Daughter—He was attached to a Young 
Lady, who encouraged him only to deceive her father in order to carry 
on a correspondence with a man to whom she had been engaged but 
her father disapproved the connection, from the want of fortune on 
the Young Man’s side—to all appearances she had forgotten him, and was 
I supposed pleased with the admiration of such a Man as Captain 
Sturgeon. One morning she was not to be discovered any where, and 
her flight was soon made known. 

Captain Sturgeon came to request I would take a walk with him 
& another lady & Gentleman and as we had gone out rather 
slowly, he took an opportunity of revealing his bitter disappoint- 
ment[. H]is ravings against women, his satire & almost madness I 
shall never forget! I listened to him with patience, and by degrees 
he recovered some composure of mind, but not his spirits. He gen- 
erally joined our evening party and walked with me, and his conversa- 
tion was always interesting. Soon after this he was ordered to Ire- 
land, and we parted with mutual regret. Chance threw him into the 
society of Miss Curran in Dublin. She was cruelly deserted by her 
Father & bereft of her lover in a way, that to a mind like his, and at 
such a movement had a powerful effect. They were married and the 
romantic visions which he had raised destroyed at once—What ex- 
quisite tenderness he thought he should feel for one whose history was, 
to use his own expression, ‘Dark as his own,’ but she was not the being 
he had fancied. However he devoted himself to her and when he was 
ordered to Sicily she accompanied him. I believe they remained a year 
and a half there, and then returned to England previous to his joining 
the Army in Spain. On their way home, a storm arose at sea. She was 
near her confinement, and the fears she experienced accelerated the 
event. Want of proper attendance and a too sudden exposure to the 
cold & moist atmosphere brought on a cough which finally settled upon 
her lungs, and when she landed, her husband conveyed her to the 
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house of a friend of mine where she remained for some months. She 
derived no benefit from the care and attention of this Lady, and left 
her to join her husband who was on duty Hythe [sic], and there she 
expired,’® and her little infant also. It is a melancholy story. Colonel 
Sturgeon who was naturally ambitious was now determined to devote 
himself entirely to his profession, and from his abilities was appointed 
to the Staff Engineer Corps in Spain. He went off with high hopes 
conscious that his merit as an officer in that department would soon 
be felt, and it was acknowledged by the Army, and his Brother Off- 
cers, but there was one whose prejudices were so great against the Artil- 
lery that all the valour and judgment they display’d was bitterness 
to his heart, and generally conceal’d from the public. Colonel Sturgeon 
was particularly disliked as coming: from the service so obnoxious to 
him, and although the services he rendered were of essential service, 
and his skill constantly commended by those who acted with him in 
that department, by the Commander in Chief our Great Duke of 
W— it was slurr’d over, or received with a marked coldness 
of manner that wounded his spirit. At length some orders were given 
out from head quarters, which were difficult to make out, and poor 
Sturgeon failed in some measure in the execution. When he presented 
himself at the Dukes Table at dinner it became the subject of dis- 
course, and his Grace whose utter carelessness of the feelings of others is 
quite remarkable, threw out some sarcastic hints which sounded to 
Colonel Sturgeons ear as doubts about his valor. In an agonised state 
of mind he withdrew, with indignation in his heart, and with a resolu- 
tion to avenge himself, but his calmer moments taught him better 
things. Still the taunting language preyed upon his mind, and vain 
were the efforts of his brother officers to divert his thoughts from dwell- 
ing upon it. An opportunity soon offered itself in some reconnoitring 
party which was made[. T]hey were surprised by a small detach- 
ment of the french Army, and Colonel Sturgeon was killed—that is to 
say he sacrificed himself by rushing on to his destruction unnecessarily. 
When the news of his Death was announced to the Duke, by those 
who bewailed his loss most sincerely—he turned away with the utmost 
indifference saying “Ah it’s very well” and talked of something else— 
but he had the mortification of hearing him lamented as a real loss to 
the army—and General Delancey openly declared that they had lost 
one of its brightest ornaments. Colonel William Herries was much 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1808 (LXXVIII, 468), gives notice of her death 
under date of May 5: “At Hythe, in Kent, of a rapid decline, aged 26, Sarah, wife of 
Capt. Henry Sturgeon, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. J. P. Curran, Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland.” 
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attached to Sturgeon and several officers with whom we are acquainted 
speak of him whenever his name is mentioned in the highest terms of 
praise. All allow that he fell a victim to his high sense of honor and 
wounded feelings and all who knew him duly appreciated his abilities 
& his valor. He had so much talent that in Society his powers were daz- 
zling, and commanded admiration—and his wife naturally of a jealous 
temper was not disposed [to] encourage this. Baron Smiths wife 
(Lady Smith was in friendship with Mr Currans family, and it was to 
her house that Miss Curran fled when she was banish’d from her fa- 
ther’s house. His conduct to his Child was most base & barbarous. 
She was engaged to Emmett, with his sanction, and when this treason- 
able or what we call rebellious conduct was discovered, Curran 
to screen himself & his own reputation, destroyed the peace of his 
daughter. He never would see her—and he never saw Colonel Sturgeon 
his Son in Law, until he returned to Ireland with the remains of his 
unfortunate and persecuted Child. The husband did not exchange a 
word with the Father, but proudly and nobly withheld all intercourse 
with him. I have often listened to Lady Smiths account of the inter- 
view——She was acquainted with Emmett too—The saying is quite 
true, and as you say yourself, that it is sometimes better not to speak 
the truth always, for it too often appears improbable. I have given you 
a long and I fear a tedious history, but I could not resist the impulse. I 
wished the officer to be done justice to—and you will see that he inter- 
ested me greatly. I was introduced to him at a supper at a lady’s house 
and sat next to him—he was very brilliant & amused me. One person 
at table thought that we were both too much pleased, and by some 
means or other contrived to represent me to Colonel Sturgeon as an 
odious sort of personage conceited & spoiled by Mr Cumberland. To 
my astonishment a few days after, his manner was changed, and some 
satirical remarks were made which I could not misunderstand. I was 
quiet enough at first, but I soon proved that I could exert a little satire 
also—and a real quarrel ensued, which terminated by the commence- 
ment of a great friendship—~—and some day or other I shall amuse you 
by a description of what I was then. Colonel Sturgeon reproved me 
sometimes handsomely, which was requisite, for Mr Cumberland had 
spoiled me. Many people thought I was attach’d to Colonel Sturgeon, 
but I was not—I was too much engross’d by my own history at that 
time, to permit myself to think of any thing but the means of making 
myself respected, and of struggling against the adverse state in which 
my lot had been cast. Unacknowledged by both my parents—I had 


but one course to pursue, which I have already informed you of. Sturgeon 
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knew I was seeking the situation of a governess, but not the motives 
nor a word of my history, and many were the useful hints which he 
gave me for my conduct. He thought I was proud and satirical, and 
cautioned me against the indulgence of the latter propensity. We were 
both very sensitive—but I was a better Philosopher than he was. If he 
had known my real situation, he would have acknowledged it... . 

When you write tell me what you think of the story which I have 
related and review me. I shall not be offended! ... 


FRENEAU AND JEFFERSON: THE POET-EDITOR 
SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF ABOUT THE 
NATIONAL GAZETTE EPISODE 


PHILIP M. MARSH 
Houlton, Maine 


HILIP FRENEAU has been an enigma to literary historians. 
Especially is this statement true in respect to his relations with 

Thomas Jefferson from October, 1791, to October, 1793. He was 
then occupying two positions in Philadelphia: that as translator of 
foreign papers in the Department of State and that as editor of 
the pro-Jefferson newspaper, the National Gazette. The critical 
utterances of this organ of the newly forming Democratic party 
enraged the Federalists; and Washington’s wrath at the editor re- 
sulted in his famous epithet, “that rascal Freneau,” which ever since 
has stuck to the poet’s memory. Alexander Hamilton charged 
that Freneau was subservient to Jefferson, and that the Secretary 
of State was using the National Gazette as his publicity outlet. 

Hamilton’s charges were never proved, but they were widely 
believed, and served to blacken the poet’s reputation. Moreover, 
except for an affidavit of denial, it has been assumed that Freneau 
never defended himself. Forman says, “Either a consciousness 
of his innocence or his stubborn nature prevented Freneau from 
offering an elaborate defence. . . .”* And concerning the discon- 
tinuance of the National Gazette, Forman adds, “Precisely what 
the unfortunate circumstances were we do not know... .* On 
both these matters, the editor’s defense of his position and the cir- 
cumstances of his paper’s demise, more light is now available. 

Shortly after its first issue in October, 1791, the National Gazette 
began to attack the policies of Washington’s administration in gen- 
eral, and those of Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treasury, in par- 
ticular. The force of these attacks increased during the following 
spring and summer; and Hamilton finally replied on July 25, 1792, 

1S, E. Forman, The Political Activities of Philip Freneau (Baltimore, 1902), p. 60. 

? Ibid., p. 74. 
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over the pseudonym “T. L.,”* in John Fenno’s Federalist Gazette 
of the United States, insinuating that Freneau’s salary as Jefferson's 
translator was being paid actually for publishing criticisms of the 
administration. Freneau replied with brief, scornful thrusts at 
Fenno. But the incident was not over. On August 4, Hamilton 
answered with a direct attack upon both Freneau and Jefferson, 
charging that the Secretary of State was the real force behind the 
National Gazette.* 

The direct nature of these charges led Freneau to make a formal 
denial in the form of an affidavit, sworn before the mayor of the 
city, and published in Fenno’s paper a few days later.” In this state- 
ment, he asserted that Jefferson had had absolutely nothing to do 
with either the establishment or the operation of the National 
Gazette. He added that the Secretary had never, directly or indi- 
rectly, written a line for the paper. In the face of this explicit de- 
nial, Hamilton accused Freneau of perjuring himself; from then 
on, he confined his attacks to Jefferson, whom he felt to be his real 
opponent. 

Articles defending both Freneau and Jefferson, of undetermined 
authorship, continued to appear in the National Gazette. Not un- 
til October 20, 1792, however, did its editor officially deign to reply 
in his own columns to the charges made against him. This reply, 
up to that time Freneau’s most elaborate defense of himself, ap- 
parently has never been republished. It is therefore given here in 
full: 


* 


* * The salary the Editor of this paper receives as Translator for the 
Department of State, being a perpetual theme of animadversion to sev- 
eral writers in the Gazette of the United States, who are endeavouring to 
inculcate an opinion that it is a pension; to prevent misapprehensions 
on the subject, it may be proper to explain what the duty of this trans- 
lator is, for the recompense of 250 dollars a year. 

His duty is to render a fair translation of all letters of a public na- 
ture, state papers, reports, and other documents transmitted in foreign 
languages to the Secretary of State, and which, in the judgment of the 


? Hamilton’s many letters attacking Freneau and Jefferson appeared over the pen names 
“T, L” “An American,” “Catullus,” etc. See F. W. Hirst’s Life and Letters of Thomas 
Jefferson (New York, 1926), pp. 282-283. 

tE, L. Pattee, The Poems of Philip Freneau (Princeton, 1902), I, lv-lvi. 

© Gazette of the United States, Aug. 8, 1792. 
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Secretary, are necessary to be translated-—If translations should be re- 
quired from the German, Swedish, Spanish, or any other language of 
which the stated translator may not have a competent knowledge, or be 
wholly ignorant, it is expected that he should procure a translation of 
such papers at his own expense, and, if necessary, he must have the 
translations examined and attested. 

When the public are informed that the above services are required 
of the clerk of foreign languages in the department of state, it may be 
left to every candid person to decide whether it is probable that a salary 
of 250 dollars a year, on such terms, can be supposed to influence the 
Editor in the publication of the National Gazette. The National Gazette 
is supported, by upwards of thirteen hundred subscriptions from hon- 
est and independent citizens of the United States, through every part of 
the Union—the end and tendency of this paper is to countenance the 
great revolutional principles of America—principles that the Editor will 
adhere to and support, independent of all influence, in every possible 
‘circumstance and situation, and for the dissemination of which, he con- 
siders himself responsible to the public, to whose republican interests he 
is forever devoted. 

The Editor of the National Gazette. 


Shortly afterward, in an editorial summary of the Gazette's first 
year, Freneau emphasized the point that his was a free paper, 
“open to animadversions of any and every party upon public meas- 
ures.” Since this assertion was also made by Freneau’s defenders, 
it was evidently regarded as one answer to Hamilton’s charges. 
And it was to some extent true. The editor did try to maintain 
the National Gazette open to contributions from all interests. Oc- 
casional letters opposing the editorial policy bear testimony to this 
fact, though they are few in number and mild in tone. 

The next and final year of the National Gazette was char- 
acterized by continued criticism of the administration, rising into 
a crescendo of enthusiasm for Genét and France during the summer 
of 1793. At this time, the mocking verse of “Jonathan Pindar” 
and the bold letters of “Veritas” must have been extremely annoy- 
ing to Washington; and it is not difficult to understand his bitter- 
ness regarding Freneau. But during all this time the editor was 


° The National Gazette, Oct. 31, 1792. 

7 Written by St. George Tucker, Virginia judge and law professor at the College of 
William and Mary. Freneau apparently wrote the copious footnotes accompanying. these 
poems in the National Gazette. 
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content to let others discuss the issue which Hamilton had raised a 
year before. At least, he made no statement over his name in the 
National Gazette. 

Freneau’s political fortunes were now about to face a critical 
test. Riding high on a crest of Genét-popularity, he suddenly 
found himself stranded when public support deserted the French 
ambassador. The yellow fever descended upon Philadelphia; col- 
lections became increasingly difficult, and the editor’s financial 
troubles multiplied. From about the middle of September until 
the last issue on October 26, the usual color and dash of the news- 
paper were absent. Because of a paper shortage, the last three num- 
bers were only half the regular size. After a wan valedictory on 
the glory of a free press, Freneau ended with an announcement of 
his intention to resume publication “previously to the meeting of 
Congress on the second day of December next.” This intent was 
never carried out. The National Gazette was dead, although the 
dissension about it was to go on living for many years. 

In the years that followed, belief in Hamilton’s old charges, at 
least among Federalists, appears to have persisted; for they were re- 
vived to discredit Jefferson in the presidential campaign of 1800. 
In order to meet this new attack in the state of South Carolina, 
where he was probably staying at the time, Freneau prepared his 
most elaborate defense, including a history of the whole episode. 
His statement, published first in the Charleston Czty Gazette and 
later reprinted in the Philadelphia Aurora, seems to have been the 
poet-editor’s last word on the subject. Certainly it is his most com- 
plete and painstaking effort to erase forever the strain upon his 
reputation. Incidentally, if we are to believe him, it clears up a 
number of questions about the founding, financing, circulation, and 
demise of the National Gazette, of which neither Pattee nor For- 
man was fully informed. The statement follows in full: 


TO THE CITIZENS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


A pamphlet has been published some weeks since in this city, by Wil- 
liam P. Young, addressed to the citizens of South Carolina, in the 13th 
page of which occur the following words; in speaking of the conduct of 
Mr. Jefferson, while secretary of state, the writer says, 

“He endeavoured to influence the public mind to adopt his opinions, 
by calling to his aid, instruments to vilify the measures of the administra- 
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tion. He invited a printer, thus employed in another state [,] as a clerk 
for the translation of the French language, in his office, where he had 
already a fit person. This man came into his office in the. summer of 
1791; and in the autumn of that year he set up a National Gazette, which 
continued its existence till about the time of Mr. Jefferson’s retreat. Mr. 
Jefferson manifestly established, supported, and was the patron of this 
Gazette. The editor was his pensioned and confidential agent, the paper 
was as clay in the potter’s hands. This Gazette so patronized, and so 
edited, commenced the system of abuse against Washington, and the 
measures of his government, which was afterwards carried on by the 
Aurora. His proclamation of neutrality, issued most timely, and main- 
tained most firmly for the peace of our country, was the subject of long 
continued denunciation and slander; and the President was openly 
charged with having transcended his power and violated the constitution. 
“National Gazette,” under the influence of Mr. Jefferson, openly en- 
couraged the insolence of Genet, and justified him in insulting the people, 
in the person of their beloved chief magistrate, &c. &c:” 

The above mentioned pamphlet came to my knowledge only a few 
days ago; and as far as the passage quoted regards myself, I should not 
have thought it worthy my while to pay any attention to what I con- 
sidered an impotent effort of malice and slander to prejudice the citizens 
of this state against Mr. Jefferson, and, so far as such assertions would 
serve, to prevent his election to the chief magistracy of the United States. 

Justice, however, to Mr. Jefferson, seems to require that I should state 
a few facts to exculpate him, as far as in my power, from the charge of 
influence in the establishment, publication, or editing of the National 
Gazette. 

Early in the spring of the year 1791, being then resident at my usual 
home, in Monmouth, (New Jersey) I was invited by Mr. Jefferson, by 
letter, to come to Philadelphia, with information that the place of trans- 
lator of foreign languages, being in his appointment, as secretary of state, 
was then vacant, and if it would suit me to accept it, it might possibly 
be in his power to introduce me to some other employment, of more im- 
portance, on a proper opportunity offering. 

Upon receiving this letter, I consulted several of my friends, who 
advised me to accept Mr. Jefferson’s overture; but as the salary for this 
business was no considerable object, it being only two hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, at the same time they gave it as their opinion, if I estab- 
lished a twice a week newspaper in Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
supporting the genuine principles of the American revolution, which 
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were becoming unfashionable with some from whom a different conduct 
was expected, it might in time prove an establishment of value. 

In this view of things, in the month of June 1791, I engaged Messieurs 
Childs and Swain, printers in New York, to embark with me in the busi- 
ness, and to undertake the printing work of a paper, stipulating at the 
same time, that pecuniary advances were made by them, and the loss, if 
any, to be their own, after the debts of the paper should be collected; 
myself in the mean time, to be considered as a third partner in that paper. 

Being engaged in my agricultural concerns in New Jersey, I did not, 
however, proceed to Philadelphia until early in October, 1791, uncertain, 
and not very much concerned whether the office of translator to the de- 
partment of state was occupied or not, as I had in the interim, given 
myself no trouble about the matter. 

On my arrival in Philadelphia, having been introduced to Mr. Jefter- 
son several months before in New York, I called on him at his house, 
when, after some conversation on different matters, he informed me that 
the translator’s place in his office was still vacant, and if I would accept it 
until something of more consequence should be in his power, the appoint- 
ment should be made out on the following day. 

In all this not a single word passed on either side, on the subject of 
the National Gazette, in the establishment of which I was influenced by 
no one, but undertook it from the powerful necessity of such a paper at 
the seat of government, to expose in some degree, as far as my abilities 
were adequate, the approaches of royalty, and to.hold up to America the 
baseness and duplicity of certain influenced characters, in their desertion 
of almost every principle of the revolution of 1776. 

I was accordingly sworn in as interpreter of languages to the depart- 
ment of state, some time in October, 1791, which place I held two years, 
under every species of the most illiberal newspaper abuse, and with very 
trifling advantage to myself, as there were sent from the several depart- 
ments of government so many foreign papers and letters, directed to 
official characters in this country, from Russia, Holland, Prussia, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere; the translations of which I was obliged to procure 
at an exorbitant rate of charge; the place was beginning to be rather a loss 
than a matter of emolument, particularly during the last year I oc- 
cupied it. 

Apprehending therefore that official dispatches might soon arrive from, 
perhaps, his very sublime majesty, Kien-Long, the emperor of China, 
written in Chinese characters, of which not a soul in Philadelphia had 
the least knowledge; from the brother of the sun and moon at Constanti- 
nople, in Turkish—or from the dey of Algiers, in Arabic, with which 
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sort of people or their writings I wished to have no concern, I resigned 
the translator’s office into the hands of Mr. Jefferson, in October, 1793, as 
well for the aforementioned reasons, as to [put] an end to the clamor 
that was raised against me in several New-England papers of a particular 
cast, in which I was basely aspersed by men of illiberal and malignant 
minds, and whom I wish never to think of again. 

Before the conclusion of the first year’s publication of the National 
Gazette, I had acquired nearly, if not quite, seventeen hundred subscribers 
to that paper, in different parts of the United States; but such, I do aver, 
were the strong obstacles generally thrown in the way of its circulation, 
that a great part of the time I received little more from the great body of 
subscribers than letters of complaint at the irregular or non-reception of 
the Gazette. This circumstance, of course, prevented in a great degree, 
the expected remittance of money at the proper periods; and I must have 
abandoned the publication, short of its continuance for a year, had it not 
been for the complaisance and good will of Messrs. Childs and Swain, 
who furnished me with the necessary sums for carrying it on. 

In September, 1793, Mr. Childs having recently returned from Eng- 
land wrote to me, that he could no longer consent to be connected in a 
paper, which was to him a perpetual loss, and directing me at all events 
to discontinue its publication immediately, if its continuance was to de- 
pend upon his advances. 

J, however, found resources of my own, and from some little money 
that was collected in, continued the gazette until two years were com- 
pleted, when I notified the subscribers of its temporary suspension; and 
at the same time of the probability of its speedy renewal, when I could 
make the necessary arrangements for the purpose. 

Upon this event, which was extremely mortifying to me, I returned 
to my accustomed residence in New Jersey; but circumstances of a various 
nature, and my own immediate concerns, prevented a revival of the 
National Gazette. 

I should have mentioned, that no sooner had this famous National 
Gazette become an object of terror to the enemies of liberty and equality, 
who were continually abusing the secretary of state in papers devoted to 
their cause, but who never did, or could, or can at this moment, (in this 
instance at least) support a charge of corruption, then [sic] I considered 
it my duty, as far as in my power, to clear Mr. Jefferson of the imputation 
of any agency whatsoever, or any concern in the National Gazette, or of 
any influence upon it, more than if he had not been in existence. I 
imagined that the most ready means of effecting this purpose would be 
to make oath before the mayor of Philadelphia, that no such connection, 
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as was asserted by Mr. Jefferson’s enemies, influence, or agency, existed. 
This was accordingly done, and the affidavit published in several of the 
Philadelphia papers, which proved another fertile source of abuse and 
misrepresentation, from those who thought it their interest to ruin the 
political character and consequence of Mr. Jefferson. | 

In order to prejudice the citizens of this state against Mr. Jefferson, 
and if possible to prevent his probable election to the presidency of the 
United States, the old unfounded charges above alluded to, have been 
again brought forward in a pamphlet printed by William P. Young, and 
addressed to the citizens of South Carolina. 

I therefore, in justification of Mr. Jefferson, do declare, in this public 
manner, and in the face of South Carolina, or of the United States, that 
Mr. Jefferson did not, any time, establish, support or patronize the Na- 
tional Gazette, and that I was neither his pensioner nor confidential agent. 

Secondly, that I acted from my own motives, and with my own views 
in the publication of that paper. 

Thirdly, and lastly that the author of these charges whoever he may 
be, has, to say the least, been guilty of a shameful misrepresentation of 
facts, and, whether from being misinformed or not I will not pretend to 
say, has perverted the truth, and imposed upon the public a statement of 
the affair as remote from the truth as it is destitute of candor and 
liberality. 

Charleston, Dec. 31, 1800.2 Pup FRENEAU. 


We know that Jefferson was interested in the possibility of bring- 
ing Freneau to Philadelphia as a Democratic editor as early as Feb- 
ruary 28, 1791, when he wrote offering Freneau the post of trans- 
lator; and his interest in the newspaper project is plainly expressed 
in a letter to Madison, dated July 21, 1791, as follows: 


I am sincerely sorry that Freneau has declined coming here. ... I 
should have given him the perusal of all my letters of foreign intelligence 
& all foreign newspapers; the publication of all proclamations & other 
public notices within my department, & the printing of the laws, which 
added to his salary would have been a considerable aid. . . .® 


From this letter, however, it seems that, though Freneau had 
made arrangements in June for the establishment of the National 
Gazette, Jefferson knew nothing of the matter a month later. More- 


3 From the Philadelphia Aurora of Aug. 14, 1802, reprinted from the Charleston City 
Gazette of Dec. 31, 1800. 
Pattee, op. cit., I, li. 
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over, Forman insists that Freneau had intended to establish a Dem- 
ocratic newspaper of his own before the translator’s office was sug- 
gested to him. He says: 


He intended to start a newspaper of his own, and a democratic news- 
paper at that. If he did not set up one in New Jersey, then he would start 
one in New York. Jefferson, Madison, and other democrats, hearing of 
this, held out, in a perfectly honorable way, inducements for him to estab- 
lish his paper in Philadelphia. . . .1° 


If we are to accept Forman’s assertion and give credit to Freneau’s 
statement, we must admit that the National Gazette came into be- 
ing with no cloud on the conscience of its editor. He had made no 
editorial bargain with Jefferson, but had founded his paper inde- 
pendently, his interest in the translator’s office and Jefferson being 
only incidental to his main purpose. 

As to the real relations between the two men after the National 
Gazette was under way, we have only their own statements for 
genuine evidence, since Hamilton’s accusations were never substan- 
tiated. Jefferson, writing to Washington on September 9, 1792, said: 


I furnished him [Freneau] with the Leyden gazette. ... But as to 
any further direction or indication of my wish how his press should be 
conducted .. . I can protest in the presence of Heaven, that I never did 
by myself, or any other, or indirectly, say a syllable, nor attempt any kind 
of influence. I can further protest . . . that I never did, by myself, or any 
other, directly or indirectly, write, dictate, or procure any one sentence 
or sentiment to be inserted in his, or any other gazette, to which my name 
was not affixed or that of my office.’ 


This denial seems explicit enough. No one can say that Jefferson 
here was hiding the truth behind words of a double meaning, for his 
effort and intent are obviously to deny everything. As to the terms 
in Freneau’s long defense, in which he says that the Secretary did 
not “establish, support or patronize” his paper—critical readers have 
objected that they are ambiguous. But he was here purposely quot- 
ing the very terms of the attack which he was answering. It seems 
evident that Freneau was being as explicit as he knew how to be. 

Even today, however, nearly a century and a half after Hamilton 


* Forman, op. cit., p. 33. 
=H. A. Washington, Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1861), Ill, 464-466. 
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first made his charges, there is vigor in the old insinuations. Ber- 
nard Fay, in The Two Franklins, treats the matter flippantly, saying 
that Jefferson “preferred Freneau, whom he had under his own 
hand and could manoceuver as he chose... Y Again, a fairly 
recent magazine article repeats the old, unproved charge: 


It was in that oath that Freneau perjured himself, for it is altogether 
unlikely that in view of Jefferson’s close connection with the paper he 
would refrain from writing for it... .*4 


Like Hamilton in 1792, the modern commentator is prone, in the 
face of denial and in the absence of proof, to assume guilt from ap- 
pearances, and from assuming to assert it. 

In respect to the controversy, as Pattee has said, “the reader may 
judge for himself.’** To the writer of this article, in the continued 
absence of evidence to the contrary, it seems the part of wisdom and 
common sense to accept the statements of Jefferson and Freneau at 
their face value. 

2 (Boston, 1933), p. 150. 


“WV. F. Calverton, “Philip Freneau, Apostle of Liberty,” The Modern Monthly, VIL 543 


(Oct, 1933). 
“ Op. cit, I, lxii. 
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TWO UNCOLLECTED ESSAYS 
BY FRANK NORRIS 


WILLARD E. MARTIN, JR. 
Duke University 


N OCTOBER, 1903, about a year after the author’s death, the literary 

essays of Frank Norris were collected in The Responsibilities of the 
Novelist and Other Literary Essays. The volume included a number of 
articles which had appeared during the preceding two years in The Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, The Critic, and elsewhere. 

The articles printed in the Transcript were twelve in number; they 
appeared every Wednesday from November 6, 1901, to February 5, 1902, 
excepting December 25 and January 29. Of these twelve essays all but 
two were collected in the 1903 volume; the remaining two are reprinted 
here for the first time.? 

The exclusion of these two articles from the 1903 volume seems to 
have been due simply to an oversight of the compiler. Possibly the com- 
pilation was made from some other newspaper which also had published 
the series of essays, omitting these two. Norris was in New York during 
the winter of 1901-1902, engaged, among other things, in some syndicate 
work; the series may have appeared elsewhere at the same time, though 
I have found no evidence to indicate publication elsewhere.” The open- 
ing paragraph of “The Literature of the West,” reprinted below, seems to 
indicate that at least this essay was written especially for the Transcript. 

William R. Lighton’s article which called forth Norris’s essay on 
Western literature had appeared in the Saturday issue of the Transcript, 
December 28, tgo1. Mr. Lighton wrote: 

... [the West] has no literature of its own—none which makes even a decent 


pretense of reflecting its real life. . . . The literature of the West has been only 
the literature of the mining camp and the cowboy.® 


He then went on to cite, as the only book which was a “worthy example 
of what the literature of the West must be if it respects the truth,” E. W. 
Howe’s The Story of a Country Town. Norris’s The Octopus he said 
was noteworthy “not so much by reason of accomplishment as because of 
[its] indicating better tendencies.” Mr. Lighton’s criticism of The Oc- 


*'This work of Norris is made available through the kind permission of The Boston 
Evening Transcript to reprint. 

* The ‘bibliographical appendix to The Responsibilities of the Novelist gives no aid on 
this problem. 

<P. 16. 
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topus explains the promptness of Norris’s defense of the novel, and has 
some interest in itself: 


It [The Octopus] is a giant of a story—a Cyclops, perhaps, and with its one 
eye extinguished, so that it can do nothing but flounder about in blind, helpless 
rage: but still a giant. The one disturbing question is, of what use is gigantic 
power to one who does not know how to turn it to good account? There are 
many parts of the book which display unmistakable literary genius; but, un- 
fortunately, these are the minor parts of the story, the parts in which the 
bloody, passionate action is suspended for a time, and the story is suffered to 
move forward in a sane calm, as though to let the fatigued writer catch his 
breath. The writer is confessedly a lover of the very latest things in the literary 
art of the French; more than that, he has super-added something of the native 
American appetite for what is called “effectiveness.” Impelled by these two 
traditions, he has done some extravagant things—setting up men and shooting 
them down by dozens for the thrill which must inevitably ensue upon seeing 
the blood drip. . . . Yet, to come down to dull, sober reality, the valley of the 
San Joaquin is and has been about as peaceful as the valley of the Hudson or 
the Connecticut, . . . It is a big, bold, lurid book, full of theatrical thunder 
and lightning; a book which goes careening along like a derailed locomotive, 
tearing up the earth and leaving in its wake a trail of devastation. Its crises are 
crises not even remotely probable in the life of the American farming com- 
munity, in East or West. 


“THE LITERATURE OF THE West” A RerLy to W. R. LIGHTON 
BY FRANK NORRIS? 


In the issue of the Transcript dated Dec. 28 Mr. William R. 
Lighton publishes an article under the title, “The Literature of the 
West.” The contribution is important, the matter is carefully ar- 
ranged and the points ingeniously brought out. Furthermore, Mr. 
Lighton writes from certain knowledge, and in this field is “one 
having authority.” 

One can but applaud his serious protest against the “red shirt” 
literature of Western life, his deprecation of the sensationalism that 
has been foisted upon the country and the conditions that prevail 
west of the Mississippi; but at the same time it may be permitted to 
take issue with some of his statements and to deny some of his 
conclusions. 

In the first place, Mr. Lighton says: “The literature of the West 


*Ibid. Since Norris had been careful to base the story of The Octopus on actual 
` occurrences of 1867, the last sentence quoted above could not have been pleasing to him. 
For a brief account of the clash between the Southern Pacific Railroad and the wheat 
farmers of the San Joaquin Valley, see H. H. Bancroft, History of California (San Francisco, 
1890), VIL, 617 and note. 

"The Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 8, 1902, p. 17. 
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has been only the literature of the mining camp and the cowboy.” 
He deprecates this; he exclaims, “Will they (the people) never get 
enough of the Buffalo Bill style of entertainment, and think to ask 
how the West is really living?” and he calls for a saner, soberer lit- 
erature, one that shall ignore the desperado, the cow puncher, the 
prospector and miner. He pleads for the fiction that shall picture 
the West as a quiet, well-ordered country wherein the people are 
peaceful, tranquil, rational and contented. He claims that the wild 
life is no longer the true life of the West. 

But the West is yet in the transitional period. There was a time 
when the wild life was the only life. There will come a time when 
the quiet life will be the only life. But as yet the West is midway 
of the two extremes. Itis true that the West is a place of banks, of 
schools, of policemen and law courts, but it is equally true that as 
yet the Desert is a tremendous immovable fact, that the Apache and 
the Sioux are just where they were when we found them seventy 
years ago, and that the expression of personal physical courage is 
more often and to a greater degree called upon in Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, New Mexico and Nevada than anywhere else in the 
United States. 

Understand the distinction; we are quite ready to relegate the 
red shirt fellow with his stock lingo, his makeup, his swagger and 
his gallery plays, to the lumber room and the county jail. We are 
done with him. He was a characteristic once, but now he is only 
a very bad actor who dresses the part according to the illustrated 
weeklies, and who, “pour épater les bourgeois,” wears “chaps” on 
the plains. We distinctly do not want him to speak of his local 
habitation as “these ere diggin’s, or to address us as “pard” or to 
speak of death as the passing in of checks, or the kicking of the 
bucket. He would not be true to Western life. 

But because of this, are we ready to accept as typical of our Far 
West the prosaic farming folk of Iowa or the city-bred gentlemen 
of the office buildings of Denver or San Francisco, who pays his 
pew-rent regularly and who has never been out of whistling distance 
of a police officer? These would not be true to Western life. They 
exist, no question or doubt about it; so does the red-shirt man, but 
neither is characteristic. 

Let us even concede Mr. Lighton’s point that today in the West 
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the undramatic, the unadventurous is oftenest to be met with, is in 
fact almost universal. That this is so is urged by Mr. Lighton as a 
reason for a calm, uneventful, sober-hued fiction. He says it is a 
true reflex of conditions. 

It would seem so upon first consideration. But in the fictitious 
presentation of an epoch of a people, the writer must search for the 
idiosyncrasy, the characteristic, that thing, that feature, element or 
person that distinguishes the times or place treated of from all other 
times and all other places. He must address himself to the task of 
picturing the peculiarity, the specialized product of conditions that 
obtain in that locality and nowhere else. Thus if one were telling a 
story of a Southern plantation one would not choose as the main 
feature of the narrative a pirate captain of the Caribbean, but rather 
the typical planter. If the story were of Wall Street it would be 
inappropriate to introduce as chief actor a Maine Yankee. 

One must observe the typical. It is all very well for Mr. Lighton 
to urge that the peaceable citizens, the city-bred men of the Denver 
office blocks, are in overwhelming majority to the cowboys, the 
miners, and frontiersmen. They are not typical of the West; the 
West did not produce them. They are in no way different from the 
peace loving, law-abiding citizens of New York or Chicago. Not so 
very different from the same class of man the world over. 

New York produced the financier, Maine the trader, the South 
the planter, Boston the littérateur, Chicago the business man, but the 
product of the West from the very first and up to this very hour of 
writing has always been, through every varying condition, occupa- 
tion, or calling, the adventurer. You cannot get away from him. 
Long since he has put off the red shirt, he has even abandoned his 
revolver. Meet him and for all you would know he is a man of 
sober mind, decorous even, the kind to whom you would suppose 
adventures never came. A man who very possibly drinks little, who 
gambles less, who wears the bowler hat and pressed trousers of 
convention. 

But scratch the surface ever so little and behold—there is the 
Forty-niner. There just beneath the veneer is the tough fibre of the 
breed, whose work since the beginning of the nineteenth century has 
been the subjugating of the West. 

In all history I do believe there is no more splendid achievement 
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than this conquering of the wilderness that began with Lewis and 
Clarke [sic] and that—all asseveration to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—still is going on. In years—centuries—to come, perhaps, these 
men, this epoch, this phase of our civilization will receive a just and 
adequate appreciation. The work these men have done—are yet 
doing—is nothing short of colossal. We who see it so continually, 
who are so close to the canvas are all too apt to underrate it. Re- 
member that only sixty years ago this Western country was an un- 
fenced wilderness, as untamed as the Arctic, unknown, unknowable, 
a region of terrors. 

Other nations, other peoples, have put century after century to 
the reclaiming and subduing of their hinterlands. Some take as 
long as that to build one single cathedral. A scattering advance line 
of hard-grained, hard-riding, hard-working fellows, Anglo-Saxons, 
Americans, dash into this country, with its gigantic sweep of deserts, 
its inhospitable sands, its forbidding mountains, and in less than a 
generation have all but civilized it. 

Then when the deserts are crossed by railroads, when the sands 
are irrigated, when the mountains are mined, the cafions bridged, 
and the Indian ‘driven off, when, in fact, the country is rendered 
habitable, along comes the quiet unadventurous farmer and city- 
bred fellow to settle in the policed and protected country. And it is 
these men, cast in a mould as common as the lamppost on the 
corner, that Mr. Lighton would put forward as the typical, dis- 
tinctive Westerner. 

Mr. Lighton permits himself a prophecy. He looks forward to 
a writer who shall “offer to the world a Western book that shall 
come from and relate to the prairies and their people, for that is 
where the vital life of the West is throbbing. These are the men 
and women who are to shape Western destiny. It is in the moun- 
tains,” he continues, “that Western men are doing the theatrical 
things, keeping up the fire and fury of morbid overwrought excite- 
ment, fancying themselves thrilled with deep purposes, yet at the 
bottom irreclaimably narrow.” 

I do not believe the story of the West, the epic of this wonder 
work of the nineteenth century, will confine itself to any one section. 
I do not believe that a chronicle of uneventful, unperturbed life will 
truly present the character of the region. No doubt there is beauty, 
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poetry even, to be found, just as Mr. Lighton claims, in the dull, 
prosaic farm labor of the prairies. No doubt there are thousands 
upon thousands of people beyond the Missouri who lead uneventful, 
unperturbed lives. No doubt of it. Equally there is no doubt that 
simultaneously with the siege of Troy there was to be found in vast 
tracts of the old Greek world a quiet, beautiful bucolic life. No 
doubt there were thousands of people who never saw a spear hurled, 
except at the games. But the expression of the general life of that 
time, its idiosyncrasy, is not to be found in bucolic verse, or unadven- 
turous chronicle, but in Homer’s Iliad, an epic of strife, of conquest. 

Exactly the same conditions prevailed within the past half cen- 
tury in the West as prevailed in Trojan times. It was the beginning 
of an epoch, the dawn of a new civilization, and the man of deeds, 
the man of action, the adventurer, the pioneer, was the great figure, 
the true figure. 

Hector, however, had his Homer, Roland, Siegfried and Robin 
Hood had their poets, but the conquerors of the West have gone to 
their graves unsung, save in the traducing, falsifying dime-novels 
which have succeeded- only in discrediting our one great chance for 
distinctive American literature. We had the material, Homer found 
no better, the heroes, the great fights, the play of unleashed, un- 
fettered passionate humanity, and we let it all go, this national epic 
of America, the only one we shall ever have, to the wretched “Dead- 
wood Dicks” and Buffalo Bills of the yellow backs, while we nig- 
gled and pottered and puddled about with a faked, half-baked im- 
ported semi-English school whose followers went to Florence and 
Rome for their backgrounds or to ante-revolutionary days for their 
characters, or who lied and tricked and strutted in Pathfinder and 
Leather-Stocking series. 

We would not see it while it was working out its tremendous 
battle at our very doors, and now when the great fight is almost 
over—when even yet there may be a chance to note the passing phase 
by actual vision, and to speak first hand—now already there are 
many like Mr. Lighton who would have us forget our fighters and 
be ashamed of them as “sensational swash-bucklers,” putting for- 
ward instead the second generation, who, undisturbed, have sunk 
to the level of the commonplace, claiming that these are the true 
Westerners. 
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Mr. Lighton is justified in a prophecy. The Epic of the West 
will some day, in years to come, be written, but it will not confine 
itself to the prairie country, it will not deal with the present-day 
farmer of Iowa, nor the present-day merchant of Denver or San 
Francisco. It will be a universal theme that shall sing of no one 
locality but of the huge conglomerate West; and the true knight of 
the song shall be the fighter, rescued from the hands of the black- 
mailers and liars and set in his true place at last, dignified, heroic, 
indomitable, blood brother to Roland and Grettir the Strong, the 
one distinctive and romantic figure of American life. 


Tue NATIONAL SPRIT 
As Ir RELATES To THE “Great AMERICAN NOVEL” 


BY FRANK NORRIS® 


With us, on this side of the Atlantic, this one subject, the great 
American novel, seems inexhaustible. Also by implication, the fact 
that there is no great American novel is deplored, lamented. It 
seems to be considered a vague reflection upon our literature. 

On the whole, it does not appear that this should be so. It seems, 
on the contrary, that the difficulty of adjusting the novelists’ con- 
ception of American life, their ideas of art, their definition of the 
word “novel” to fit this sounding phrase is practically insurmount- 
able. Who is to say just what is meant by “great”? who is to formu- 
late just what is meant by “American”? Who is even to decide 
upon the kind and school of novel writing best adapted to a presen- 
tation of the subject in hand? | 

A national literature, distinctive, excellent, is one of the last 
things acquired by a people. Observe one says “distinctive.” An 
early literature is almost invariably characterized by universal senti- 
ments, is a presentation of characteristics common to humanity in 
general. The Iliad could have been written as well of Romulus and 
Remus as of Agamemnon and Priam. The “chanson de Roland” 
is in sentiment as much German as French. Grettis [sic] of Iceland 
and Robin Hood of England are much the same. In the primitive 
stages, in the primitive ideals all peoples, all races are alike, and it is 


°The Boston Evening Transcript, Feb. 5, 1902, p. 17. For a brief study of critical 
remarks on “the great American novel” see Herbert R. Brown, “The Great American 
Novel,” American Literature, VII, 1-14 (March, 1935). 
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only after thousands of years of geographical isolation, after gen- 
erations of action and government independent of and separated 
from the mass that the national spirit, the distinctive national spirit, 
discloses itself. It is not a question of “patriotism.” Patriotism and 
a national spirit are two very different conceptions. Patriotism is an 
impulse, whereas “nationalism” is an attitude. Patriotism produces 
the great epics, the Iliad, the Nibelungen Lied, the Saga, the Zenda 
Vesta. The national spirit is at the root of Notre Dame de Paris, of 
Anna Karenina, of Adam Bede. 

There is no such thing as a national American epic, in the strictest 
sense of the term. Unlike all other nations, we Americans have 
never been a primitive people. Very possibly it is to our disad- 
vantage. At all events as a distinct people primitive life has never 
been ours. We did not evolve through centuries of growth. We 
simply declared our independence and came into the world already 
half-grown. If Americans have any national epics at all they must 
not be looked for in the early days of the United States, but in the 
beginnings of English life. To all ends and purposes Beowulf and 
the Romance of the Rose are American epics. But the Declaration 
of Independence relegated those to a nation which our forbears 
decided to call foreign. | 

We had patriotism enough in those early days, but it was not the 
patriotism of the young new people, not the kind that produces 
epics. We were born too late for that. If we had that kind of spirit 
we should have found our national epic in the “Winning of the 
West,” in the “Frontier Life.” But we neglected it and overlooked 
it, and abandoned the one great field for American epic literature 
to the yellow-backs and dime-novels. 

Remains then the national spirit? As was said above, the na- 
tional spirit is the inspiration and opportunity of the national novel, 
just as the early fiery patriotism is the inspiration and opportunity 
of the national epic. | 

But patriotism is not national spirit, nor is it even the beginnings 
of it; for the two, it seems to me, are as different in kind as in de-. 
gree. The latter comes only after centuries of race specialization, 
when a given people by virtue of independent government, hard and 
fast localization of physical boundaries, aloofness, separateness, all 
prevailing for generation after generation, have been moulded to- 
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gether, welded together to form a single, distinct, homogeneous 
unit, different from all others. Then under such conditions comes 
the national literature, and from that literature issues at last the few 
great novels that express in one word the national life, resume in one 
theme the characteristics of an entire people. 

So that it seems almost conclusive that the great American novel 
will not be written until the development of the great American 
national spirit. And have we this spirit among us as yet? 

By expressing a doubt as to its prevalence one realizes that one 
sheers perilously close to a misunderstanding. We are a patriotic 
people. None more so. Proud of our country and the clearer- 
minded among us believe in its great destiny and know that our feet 
are even now set in the way of righteousness. That the national 
spirit is not strong among us as yet is small discredit. It took 2000 
years and a Bismarck to inspire it in federated Germany, 2000 years 
and a Garibaldi to spread it over united Italy. We of the new land 
toward the west have had, God knows and God be thanked, our 
Bismarcks and our Garibaldis, but the 2000 years are almost all ahead 
of us yet. True we began the cause with a fine impetus from the 
mother country; we began, as was said, our career, half-grown, but 
even allowing for that, we have not yet lived long enough as a na- 
tion to have a national spirit so strong and so inherent as the nations 
of the Old World. There is no fault in this, only the disadvantage 
of being very young. 

The national spirit, say what we will, does not yet exist among 
us Americans. What we believe to be national spirit is a fine and 
healthy patriotism. We are tremendously sectional even yet. In 
certain cafés of New York where an orchestra plays during dinner 
one will hear “Dixie” cheered to the echo, while “The Star Spangled 
Banner” is received almost in silence. Such things are significant, 
you cannot argue them away. We may have fine novels, even “great 
American” novelists, but so long as there is one man in all the 
United States who thrills more to the strain of “Dixie” than to the 
notes of the “Star Spangled Banner” just so long will there be no 
universal national spirit in the United States, and just so long—one 
of many small results of a single noble cause—just so long will there 
be no great American novel. 
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Wines,” in The Sayings of Dr. Bushwacker, by Frederick S. 
Cozzens. New York: A. Simpson and Company. 
“Tammany Address, July 4, 1867,” New York World, July 5. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF JOAQUIN MILLER 


LENORE P. RAMSEY 
Nebraska State Teachers College 


HE BIRTHPLACE of Joaquin Miller can not be determined, 

because he was born in a covered wagon about the time it 
crossed the line between Indiana and Ohio”—a statement similar to 
this, with possibly a modifying clause granting an element of doubt 
as to its authenticity, begins the usual biographical sketch of Joaquin 
Miller. 

In 1929 Harr Wagner published a biography of Joaquin Miller 
in which he named Liberty, Indiana, as the birthplace of Miller.’ 

In 1930 Martin S. Peterson of the University of Nebraska re- 
ported, in a study of Miller prepared for his doctor’s thesis, that the 
poet was born near Liberty, Indiana. 

About two miles north of this Indiana village stands a granite 
slab to mark the birthplace of Miller. 


JOAQUIN MILLER 
“Poet of the Sierras” 
Born in Union County, Ind., one half 
mile east of this memorial, Nov. 10, 1841 


Died at Oakland, Cal., Feb. 17, 1913 


“In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw a line, 
Between the two where God has not.” 


A cousin of Miller’s* in a letter to the writer said that she had 
tried in every way possible to assure inquirers that her cousin was 
born in Union County (of which Liberty is the county seat). 

Miller wrote for one edition of his poems: “We had been moving 
West and West from my birth at Liberty, Union County, Indiana, 


* Harr Wagner, Joaquin Miller and His Other Self (San Francisco, 1929), pp. 1 and 305. 
*Miss Jennie Coughlin, Liberty, Indiana. 
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November 10, 1841 or 42 (The Bible was burned and we don’t know 
which year) and now were in the woods of the Miami Indian Re- 
serve.” 

In an autobiography which was originally published in the 
Washington Times, 1906, and which was later used as an introduc- 
tion to the Bear Edition of his poems—printed by the Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company, 1917—Miller said: “I was born in a covered 
wagon, I am told, at or about the time it crossed the line dividing 
Indiana from Ohio.”* Of this statement Wagner writes: 


The Miller family were eleven years moving westward. For the 
greater part of this time they were living in a covered wagon. Joaquin 
relates this incident with a freedom and enrichment that makes good 
reading. There are those who will naturally question his veracity, and 
perhaps he has added a word or two here and there that may be mere 
poetic fancy, but there is no question as to the truth of all the essentials. 
For instance, he was not born in a covered wagon pointed west, but his 
childhood was spent largely in and about a wagon that was covered with 
canvas and was moving from place to place, ever westward." 


The evidence that Liberty, Indiana, was the birthplace of Joaquin 
Miller seems conclusive enough to warrant the discarding of the 
“covered wagon” story quoted by the compilers of literary history, 
even in 1935, and to justify the use of the more authentic story. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
voted to extend the present arrangement of a joint subscription to 
PMLA and American Literature for the year 1936. Both journals 
may thus be obtained at a price of $7.20 annually. All checks and 
orders are to be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer 
of the Modern Language Association, roo Washington Square East, 
New York City. 


"7, Miller, Complete Poetical Works (San Francisco, 1897), p. 62. 
*Joaquin Miller, Favorite Poems (Beat ed., San Francisco, 1917), p. 2. 
€ Op. cit., p. 4. 
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American Literature 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DIssERTATIONS on Inprvipuat AuTuors: 

Coleridge’s Influence on American Literary Thought before 1860. 
Anna Whitmer (Ohio). 

The Reputation and Influence of William Godwin in America. Os- 
borne Earle (Harvard). 

An Edition of the Prose Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, with a 
Critical Introduction and Notes. Hjalmar O. Lokensgard (Min- 
nesota). 

A Critical Edition of Sidney Lanier’s Tiger-Lilies. Cecil Abernethy 
(Vanderbilt). 


DISSERTATION ON Topic oF A GENERAL NATURE: 


The Vocabulary ‘of the Lewis and Clark Original Journals, Elijah 
H. Criswell (Missouri). 


DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

The Oratorical Career of Albert J. Beveridge. Herold T. Ross (Iowa, 
Speech, 1932). 

The United States of America and Post-War French Literature. Ar- 
men Kalfayan (lowa, Romance Languages, 1932). Printed in 
French Review, May, 1933, and Modern Language Journal, March, 
1934. l 

Studies in the Longer Narrative Poetry of America, 1775-1860. Wil- 
bur L. Schramm (Iowa, 1932). - Published in part as “Hiawatha 
and Its Predecessors,” Philological Quarterly, XI, 321-343 (Oct. 
1932). 

Oruer RESEARCH IN Procress: 

A Comprehensive Bibliography of Robert Frost. Robert S. Newdick 
(Ohio State). 

An Edition of Hawthorne’s Italian Note-Books. Norman H. Pear- 
son (Yale). 

A Concordance to the Poems of Sidney Lanier. Philip Graham and 
Joseph Jones (Texas). 


Southern Methodist University. Ernest E, Lersy, Bibiiographer. 


Datlas, Texas. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 

[ Dickinson, Joun] Powell, J. H. “John Dickinson and the Constitution.” 
Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LX, 1-14 (Jan., 1936). 

Much new light on the part Dickinson played in the formation of 
the Constitution. 

[Epwarps, JonatHan] Johnson, Thomas H. “Jonathan Edwards’ Back- 
ground of Reading.” Colonial Soc. of Mass. Pubs., XXVIII, 193-222 
(1935). 

An inquiry into the nature and limitations of his reading. 

[Franxuin, Benjamin] Townsend, Atwood H. “The Franklin Fable.” 
Eng. Jour., XXV, 215-223 (March, 1936). 

“The complex personality of Benjamin Franklin defies reduction 
to such Horatio Alger terms as ‘good little boy works hard and be- 
comes rich and famous’.” 

[Hussard, Winutam] Anonymous. “Hubbard’s Narrative, 1677.” Colo- 
phon, I, 456-457 (Winter, 1936). | 

Bibliographical material relating to William Hubbard’s Narrative 
of the Troubles with the Indians in New England (Boston, 1677). 

[JossELyNn, Joun] Mood, Fulmer. “Notes on John Josselyn, Gent.” Co- 
lonial Soc. of Mass. Pubs, XXVII, 24-36 (1935). 

“Josselyn’s writings appealed to two sets of readers: to the scientists 
of the age, and to certain contemporary groups with political and eco- 
nomic interests at stake . . . in the New England settlements.” 

[Lez, Samuet] Hornberger, Theodore. “Samuel Lee (1625-1691), A 
Clerical Channel for the Flow of New Ideas to Seventeenth-Century 
New England.” Osiris, I, 341-355 (Jan., 1936). 

[Maruer, Corron] Jones, M. B. “Some Bibliographical Notes on Cotton 
Mather’s “The Accomplished Singer’.” Colonial Soc. of Mass. Pubs. 
XVII, 186-193 (1935). 

An account of Mather’s tract on church singing. 

[Prince, THomas] Forbes, A.B. “Notes Based on Items in the Corre- 
spondence of Henry Newman.” Colonial Soc. of Mass. Pubs., XXVIII, 
94-107 (1935). 

The three notes are entitled: “Harvard on Tour at Oxford, 1703”; 
“Thomas Prince, Scientist and Historian”; “Dean Berkeley, Patron of 
New England Colleges.” 

Hornberger, Theodore. “The Science of Thomas Prince.” New Eng. 
Quart., IX, 26-42 (March, 1936). 
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[MisceLLanzous] Goodspeed, C. E. “The Wicked Primer.” Colonial 
Soc. of Mass. Pubs, XXVIII, 253-260 (1935). 

Some facts in the history of the New England Primer. 

Greenough, C. N. “Defoe in Boston.” Colonial Soc. of Mass. Pubs., 
XXVII, 461-493 (1935). 

The circumstances under which News from the Moon was pub- 
‘lished in Boston in 1721. | 

Jones, M. B. “Thomas Maule, the Salem Quaker, and Free Speech in 
Massachusetts Bay, with Bibliographical Notes.” Essex Institute Hist. 
Coll., LXXII, 1-42 (Jan., 1936). 

Kittredge, G. L. “A Harvard Salutatory Oration of 1662.” Colonial Soc. 
of Mass. Pubs., XXVIII, 1-24 (1935). 

Of interest as showing Elnathan Chauncy’s taste in Spenser (and 
other English writers) as revealed by his commonplace book. 

Kraus, Michael. “Slavery Reform in the Eighteenth Century: An Aspect 
of Transatlantic Intellectual Codperation.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and 
Biog., LX, 53-66 (Jan. 1936). 

A survey of the humanitarian movement of the eighteenth century 
that included slavery reform on both sides of the Atlantic. Consid- 
erable discussion of anti-slavery literature. 

McMurtrie, D. C. “A Bibliography of North Carolina Imprints, 17610 
1800.” N.C. Hist. Rev., XIII, 143-166 (April, 1936). 

Continued from the Jan. number. 

Morison, S. E. “Old School and College Books in the Prince Library.” 
More Books: Bull. of B. P. L., XI, 77-93 (March, 1936). 

Description of some “books used in the schools and colleges of New 
England from the early settlement of the Bay Colony” to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, in the Prince Collection of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 

Robinson, C. F., and Robinson, Robin. “Three Early Massachusetts Li- 
braries.” Colonial Soc. of Mass. Pubs, XXVII, 107-175 (1935). 

Inventories of the libraries of Rev. Thomas Jenner (d. 1676), Rev. 
Thomas Weld (d. 1661/2), and Rev. Thomas Weld (d. 1702). 

Seybolt, R. F. “Student Libraries at Harvard, 1763-1764.” Colonial Soc. 
of Mass. Pubs., XXVIII, 449-461 (1935). 

A list of books lost in the fire of Jan. 24, 1764. 

Wroth, L. C. “The St. Mary’s City Press: A New Chronology of Amer- 
ican Printing.” Colophon, I, 333-357 (Winter, 1936). 

Evidence that the first printing press established in the English 
colonies south of Massachusetts was not the Pennsylvania press of Wil- 
liam Bradford, but the Maryland press of William Nuthead, before 
Aug. 31, 1685. 
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II. 1800-1870 


{Bryant, W.C.] Mabbott, T. O. “Bryant and James Grahame.” N. & Q. 
CLXIX, 420-421 (Dec. 14, 1935). 

Discusses Grahame’s poem “The Sabbath” as the possible source of 
Bryant’s “Forest Hymn.” 

[Dana, R. H., Jr.] Hart, J.D. “The Education of Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr.” New Eng. Quart., IX, 3-25 (March, 1936). 

{Emerson, R. W.] Brittin, N. A. “Emerson and the Metaphysical Poets.” 
Am. Lit, VII, 1-21 (March, 1936). 

In various individual passages Emerson’s poetry resembles slightly 
that of Donne and Cowley and, more strongly, that of Herbert and 
Marvell. 

Flanagan, J. T. “Emerson as a Critic of Fiction.” Philol. Quart., XV, 30- 
45 (Jan., 1936). 

“Emerson’s knowledge of the novel was much more comprehensive 
than has been supposed and his judgments of it correspondingly more 
important.” 

Scudder, Townsend, III. “A Chronological List of Emerson’s Lectures 
on His British Lecture Tour of 1847-1848.” PMLA, LI, 243-248 
(March, 1936). 

“Emerson in London and the London Lectures.” Am. Lit., VIII, 
22-36 (March, 1936). 

The topics of the lectures (1848) are given, as well as newspaper 
reactions, 

Warfel, H. R. “Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo Emerson.” PMLA, 
L, 576-594 (June, 1935). 

Personal relations up to about 1844. 

[Futrer, Marcarer] See item immediately above under Emerson, R. W. 

(Harz, James] Eckert, R. P., Jr. “The Path of the Pioneer.” Colophon, 
I, 404-421 (Winter, 1926). 

The career of James Hall as a writer and editor, with a check-list of 
his works. 

[Hawruorne, NatuanreL] Brooks, Van Wyck. “Retreat from Utopia.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., XIII, 3-4, 14, 16, 18 (Feb. 22, 1936). 

An account of what happened to some of the Brook Farm idealists 
after the failure of the experiment. Deals especially with Hawthorne. 

[Hormes, O. W.] Ferguson, DeLancey. “The Unfamiliar Autocrat.” 
Colophon, I, 388-396 (Winter, 1936). 

Certain passages in Holmes’s Autocrat are now obscure because (1) 
the author was careless in his revision of the serial publications, (2) 
many contemporary allusions no longer have significance. 





a 
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[Irvinc, Wasuincton] Anonymous. “A Master of the Obsolete: Wash- 
ington Irving in the Shadows.” Times Lit. Supp.,.No. 1, 718, pp. 
229-230 (March 21, 1936). 

An English view of Irving which emphasizes his lack of originality 
in style, subject, and outlook. 

[Metvittz, Herman] Forsythe, Robert S. “Herman Melville in the Mar- 
quesas.” Philol. Quart., XV, 1-15 (Jan., 1936). 

“To make [Typee] more forcible, more striking, Melville expanded 
his three or four weeks of captivity into four months.” 

Thomas, Russell. “Yarn for Melville’s Typee.” Philol. Quart., KV, 16-29 
(Jan., 1936). 

Extensive parallels in C. S. Stewart’s Æ Visit to the South Seas, In 
the U.S. Ship Vincennes, During the Years 1829 and 1830, etc. (1831). 

{Prxz, Avsert] Donoghue, David. “Explorations of Albert Pike in 

Texas.” Southwestern Hist. Quart, XXXIX, 135-138 (Oct. 1935). 
Reference to two travel sketches in Pike’s Prose Sketches and 
. Poems (Boston, 1834). 

[Por, E. A.] An8nymous. “Letter by Poe Is Discovered.” Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader, Monday, March 16, 1936. 

A letter dated April 12, 1836, to Mrs. L. H. Sigourney concerning 
Poe’s review of Zinzendorf} and Other Poems and other editorial mat- 
ters. 

Kummer, George. “Another Poe-Coleridge Parallel?” Am. Lit., VII, 
72 (March, 1936). 

Poe’s “The weary, way worn wanderer . . .” and Coleridge’s “. . . 
minister refreshment to the tired Way-wanderer.” 

Mabbott, T. O. “A Letter of Poe’s Sister.” N.& Q., CLXIX, 457 (Dec. 
28, 1935). | 

A letter of Rosalie Poe, dated Feb. 4, 1873, and asking for financial 
assistance. The letter first appeared in the Newark (N. J.) Advertiser 
for Feb. 6, 1873. 

Moore, John R. “Poe, Scott, and “The Murders in the’ Rue Morgue’.” 
Am. Lit, VIII, 52-58 (March, 1936). 

Poe borrowed from Scott for an important element of his story. 

Pound, Louise. “Poe’s “The City in the Sea’ Again.” Am. Lit, VIII, 70- 
71 (March, 1936). 

Poe may have derived his final title from the Book of Ezekiel. 

Turner, Arlin. “Another Source of Poe’s ‘Julius Rodman’.” Am. Lit. 
VIH, 69-70 (March, 1936). 

Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyages (1801) is the source. 
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Varner, John G. “Note on a Poem Attributed to Poe.” Am. Lit, VIIL 
66-68 (March, 1936). | 

The lines “Impromptu: To Kate Carol” were written by Frances S. 
Osgood. 

See also entry under White, T. W. 

[Wrems, M. L.] Newton, A. E. “Parson Weems’s Washington Once 
More.” Colophon, I, 367-370 (Winter, 1936). 

{Wurre, T. W.] Jackson, D. K. “Some Unpublished Letters of T. W. 
White to Lucian Minor.” Tylers Quart. Hist. and Gen. Mag., XVII, ~ 
224-243 (April, 1936). 

The first instalment of a series of letters dated from Feb. 26, 1835, to 
Jan. 22, 1842, concerning The Southern Literary Messenger and its 
contributors. A review in the Messenger, II, 181-191 (Feb., 1836), often 
credited to Poe, is the work of Lucian Minor. 

[Writman, Watt] Bernard, Edward G. “Some New Whitman Man- 
uscript Notes.” Am. Lit, VII, 59-63 (March, 1936). 

The notes are apparently plans or ideas for poems, some of which 
were later composed. 

Glicksberg, C. I. “A Whitman Discovery.” Colophon, 1, 227-233 (Fall, 
1935). 

Evidence that the article entitled “The Shakers” in Harper’s for 
July, 1857, was written by Whitman. 

Silver, R. G. “Walt Whitman’s Lecture in Elkton.” N. & Q., CLXX, 
1go-191 (March 14, 1936). 

Reprint from The Cecil Democrat for Feb. 6, 1886, of a report of 
Whitman’s lecture “Death of Abraham Lincoln” delivered in Elkton, 
Md., Feb. 2, 1886. 

{ MisceLLangous] McMurtrie, D. C. “A Bibliography of Morristown Im- 
prints, 1798-1820.” N. f. Hist. Soc., Proc., LIV, 129-155 (April, 1936). 

Starke, Aubrey. “Books in the Wilderness.” Jour. of the Ill. State Hist. 
Soc., XXIX, 258-270 (Jan., 1936). 

Records of reading in the upper Mississippi Valley before 1833. 


III. 1870-1900 


[Bancs, J. K.] Bangs, F. H. “John Kendrick Bangs and the Acta Colum- 
biana.” Columbia Univ. Quart, XXVIII, 1-17 (March, 1936). 
Activities of the humorist in the field of college journalism during 
the early 1880's. 
[Cremens, S. L.] Ferguson, DeLancey. “The Uncollected Portions of 
Mark Twain’s Autobiography.” Am. Lit, VIIL 37-46 (March, 1936). 
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The serial publication of Clemens’s Autobiography in the mag- 
azines differs, at times materially, from the text of the work when 
issued in book form. More than one-fifth of the material is still un- 
collected. 

Schultz, John R. “New Letters of Mark Twain.” Am. Lit., VIII, 47-51 
(March, 1936). 

The letters were written in 1878 to Bayard Taylor and deal largely 
with Clemens’s experiences in Germany—particularly with his difh- 
culty in learning the German language. 

Walker, Franklin. “An Influence from San Francisco on Mark Twain's 
The Gilded Age.” Am. Lit, VIII, 63-66 (March, 1936). 

“Laura Hawkins’s murder of Colonel Selby, her trial, and her ac- 
quittal parallel the actual experiences of Laura D. Fair,” a San Fran- 
cisco murderess whose trial was notorious. 

[Dicxinson, Emity] Morse, S. F. “Emily Dickinson.” New ie aaa 
LXXXVI, 282 (April 15, 1936). 

A poem on the poet. 

[MiscELLangous] Kaplan, Israel B. “A Scot in America.” Colophon, I, 
358-366 (Winter, 1936). 
Printing of Barrie’s works in America. 


IV. 1900-1936 

[Bassirr, Irvine] Dubbel, S. E. “He Searched the Past.” S. Atlantic 
Quart., XXXV, 50-61 (Jan, 1936). 

A study of Irving Babbitt’s contribution to the criticism of modern 
civilization. Babbitt “searched the aa in order that he might enrich’ 
the present.” 

[Bucx, Peart S.] Buck, Pearl S. “A Debt to Dicken ” Sat, Rev. of Lit., 
AHI, 11, 20, 25 (April 4, 1936). 

Mrs. Buck on the influence of Dickens on herself. 

Shuler, M. “Pearl Buck (Mrs. Richard Walsh).” Chr. Science Mon., 
XXVIII, 5 (Jan. 29, 1936). 

Notes on an interview with Pearl Buck reveal the novelist’s attitude 
toward realistic fiction. 

[Carpwet, Erskine] Squire, Marian. “American First Editions: Erskine 
(Preston) Caldwell 1903-.” Pub. Week, CXXIX, 1276 (March 21, 
1936). 

[Darcan, Ouve T.] Knickerbocker, Frances W. “American Writers.” 
Times Lit. Supp., No. 1, 718, p. 244 (March 21, 1936). 

A letter correcting a recent article in the Times Lit. Supp. which 
referred incidentally to “Fielding Burke” (Olive Tilford Dargan) as 
one of the newer American writers. 
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[Dos Passos, Jonn] Gibson, William. “A Dos Passos Checklist.” Book 
Collector’s Jour., I, 6, 9 (May, 1936). ! 

Continued from preceding issue of the same journal. 

[Franx, Warno] Glicksberg, C. I. “Waldo Frank: Critic of America.” 
S. Atlantic Quart., XXXV, 13-26 (Jan., 1936). 

Frank “is the most metaphysical of native critics—a strange mix- 
ture of mysticism rooted in the culture of the west, science employed 
against the pretensions of science, Marxism combined with a romantic 
conception of cosmic mystery.” 

[Frost, Roperr] Schwartz, Karl. “Robert Frost—Ein Dichter Neu Eng- 
lands.” Hochschule und Ausland, XIII, 46-50 (March, 1935). 

Van Doren, Mark. “The Permanence of Robert Frost.” Am. Scholar, 
V, 190-198 (Spring, 1936). 

Although the poetry of Frost is “difficult,” individual, and sym- 
bolistic, it will live because of its centrality. 

[GreEen, Juren] Bespalov, R. “Notes sur Julien Green.” La Nouvelle 
Rev. Française, pp. 416-428 (March 1, 1936). 

{[ Herrick, Rozerr}] Lüdeke, H. “Robert Herrick: Novelist of American 
Democracy.” English Studs, XVII, 49-57 (April, 1936). 

“Taking him by and large, with his limitations and his great moral 
earnestness, he is the last important representative of the spirit of 
American democracy in literature.” 

[Heywarp, DuBose] Cohen, Herman. “American First Editions: Du- 
Bose Heyward.” Pub. Week., CXXIX, 1637 (April 18, 1936). 

[Hicxs, Granvit.e] Farrell, J. T. “Mr. Hicks: Critical Vulgarian.” Am. 
Spectator, IV, 21-26 (April, 1936). 

Attacks Granville Hicks’s The Great Tradition on the ground that 
he does not understand “the Marxian analysis of history.” 

[Lewis, Sinciar] Crocker, L. “Sinclair Lewis on Public Speaking.” 
Quart. Jour. of Speech, XXI, 232-237 (April, 1935). 

Discussion of references and comments in various novels by Sin- 
clair Lewis. 

Hicks, Granville. “Sinclair Lewis and the Good Life.” Eng. Jour., XXV, 
265-273 (April, 1936). 
Murry, J. M. “The Hell It Can't.” Adelphi, XI, 321-327 (March, 1936). 

A critical discussion of Lewis's It Can’t Happen Here. 

[Linpsay, VacneL] Drinkwater, J. “Two American Lives.” (London) 
Quart. Rev., CCLXVI, 122-135 (Jan., 1936). 

Essay-review contrasting a life of material success and one of failure 
as revealed in Harold Nicholson’s Dwight Morrow and Edgar Lee 
Masters’s Vachel Lindsay. 
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[Morr, P. E.] Grattan, C. H. “The So-Called Humanism of Paul Elmer 
More.” New Humanist, VIII, 219-223 (Nov.-Dec., 1935). 

Takes issue with Robert Shafer’s-Paul Elmer More. 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Weber, C. J. “The Cottage Lights of Wessex.” Colby 
Mercury, VI, 64-67 (Feb., 1926). 

Reminiscences of E. A. Robinson and his connections with Thomas 
Hardy. 

[ Torrence, Ripeety| Newdick, R. S. “Ridgely Torrence ’97.” Princeton 
Alumni Week., XXXVI, 569-570 (April 3, 1936). 

| Woxre, Tuomas] McCole, Camille. “Thomas Wolfe Embraces Life.” 
Catholic World, CXLIII, 42-48 (April, 1936). 

A critical study of Wolfe’s novels with emphasis on his defects as 
an artist. 

[Wricut, W. H.] E, R. F. “Portrait in Line Introducing S. S. Van 
Dine.” Book Buyer, II, 14 (April, 1936). 

[MiscetLangous]| Anonymous. “A Penny a Word.” Am. Mercury, 
XXXVII, 285-292 (March, 1936). 

Confessions of “one of the camp-followers of the writing profes- 

sion” who finds the “pulps” are “an entrance to a blind alley.” 

Anonymous [Mourry, J. M.?]. “American Writers Look Left: Social Con- 
flict asa Theme.” Times Lit. Supp., No. 1, 777, pp. 145-146 (Feb. 22, 
1936). 

Having asserted that our “proletarian literature clearly carries the 
day by sheer quantity of estimable writing,” the author goes on to ob- 
serve that if such literature is to “reach out to include and cope with 
the whole range of human experience” political dogma must be kept 
subordinate to artistic aims. 

Brooks, Cleanth, Jr. and Warren, R. P. “Dixie Looks at Mrs. Gerould.” 
Am. Rev., VI, 585-595 (March, 1926). 

A defensive reply to Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s strictures on 
contemporary Southern literature made in her article, “A Yankee 
Looks at Dixie,” in the Feb. dm. Mercury. 

Farrell, J. T. “A Note on Literary Criticism.” Nation, CXLII, 276-277 
(March 4, 1936); 314-315 (March 11, 1936). 

Literature is to be judged not only as propaganda (the Marxian 
approach) but as art. 

Hutchens, J. K. “The Reviving Theatre.” Current Hist, XLIV, 44-48 
(April, 1936). 

A discussion of current Broadway trends. 

Krutch, J. W. “On the Difficulty of Modern Poetry.” Nation, CXLII, 
283-284 (March 4, 1936). 
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McElwain, Dora. “Today and Yesterday in American Literature.” Eng. 
Jour., XXV, 121-126 (Feb., 1936). | 

Michaud, Régis. “Le mouvement littéraire et social aux États-Unis.” La 
Grande Rev., CXLIX, 575-593 (Feb., 1936). 

“La crise des valeurs: de ’humanisme au marxisme.” 

Nathan, G. J. “Literature Returns to the Theatre.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
XHI, 3-4 (March 14, 1936). 

On the improvement in literary quality shown in contemporary 
American drama. 

Preece, Harold. “Proletarian Writers—1936.” Modern Thinker, VIL, 
11-14 (Dec., 1925). 

A brief discussion of trials and comforts of the proletarian writer. 
“If the proletarian writer achieves nothing else, he has the pleasure of 
saying what he thinks.” 

Thornton, Mary L. “North Carolina Bibliography, 1934-1935.” N. C. 
Hist. Rev., XII, 167-172 (April, 1936). 

“Books dealing with North Carolina or by North Carolinians pub- 
lished during the period between November 20, 1934, and September 
I, 1935." 

V. LANGUAGE AND Fok Lrrerarure 

Hilarion, Sister M. “The Negro Spiritual.” Catholic World, CXLIII, 
80-84 (April, 1936). 

A brief study of the Negro spiritual in America. 

Mencken, H. L. “The American Language. ” Yale Rev., XXV, 538-552 
(Spring, 1936). 

Despite time-honored opposition by the British, Americanisms are 
steadily absorbed into the language, making it racy. 

Hustvedt, S. B. “A Melodic Index of Child’s Ballad Tunes.” Pubs. of 
the Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles in Lang. and Lat., I, 51-78 (Jan, 
1936). 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS 

Botkin, B. A. “Regionalism: Cult or Culture?” Eng. Jour., XXV, 181- 
184 (March, 1936). 

Regionalism is a valuable social adjunct to literature, offering it the 
physical and cultural landscape, a technique of expression, and the 
point of view of a planned society. 

Foerster, Norman. “Literary Scholarship and Criticism.” Eng. Jour., 
XXV, 224-232 (March, 1936). 

Paper read at the M. L. A. meeting in Dec., 1934. 

Gohdes, Clarence. “On the Study of Southern Literature.” Wm. and 
Mary College Quart., XVI, 81-87 (Jan., 1936). 
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From a study of the official organ of the American literature group 
of the M. L. A. (American Literature), doctoral dissertations completed 
and in progress, and other research, the author finds a need of bibliog- 
raphies and studies of more general topics in the Southern field. _ 

McKay, G. L. “American Book Auction Catalogues, 1713-1934.” N. Y. 
P. L. Bull., XX XTX, 815-828 (Oct., 1935); 891-914 (Nov., 1935); 955- 
980 (Dec., 1935); XL, 56-78 (Jan., 1936); 139-165 (Feb., 1936). 

Parts VII to XI, continuing and completing this Union List, which 
is to be published in book form. 

Schinz, Albert. “Le livre francais aux Etats-Unis.” Rev. de Paris, pp. 
893-906 (Feb. 15, 1936). : 

An account of the interest in French literature in the United States 
—of the works which are available to American readers, especially the 
translations, and of the services of Books Abroad, Modern Language 
Journal, and other periodicals in promoting an appreciation and knowl- 
edge of French books. 

Smith, Henry. “What is the Frontier?” Southwest Rev., XXI, 97-103 
(Autumn, 1935). 

“The European-American culture complex which was being pushed 
steadily westward included as one of its components organized science 
. .. a hitherto neglected phase of the total movement.” 

Vestal, Stanley. “What Price Tradition?” Southwest Rev., XXI, 83-88 
(Autumn, 1935). 

“The only tradition worth a hoot for literature is one of which the 
author is unconscious.” » 

Wagner, Henry R. “The First Book Printed in America.” Colophon, I, 
453-454 (Winter, 1936). 

Description of a work published in Mexico in 1539—Breve ... 

Doctrina. 
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Tue Lire or Wasuincron Irvine. By Stanley T. Williams. Two Vol-. 
umes. New York: Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford. 1935. xxi, 551, 445 pp. $15.00. 

For a decade or more American literature has been productive of at 
least one notable scholarly book a year, a fact which the defenders of native 
letters have not allowed to go unmarked; for a literature which elicits one 
good scholarly work a year cannot be altogether despicable. The year 
1935 threatened to be barren of a really distinctive contribution until late 
in November, when Professor Stanley T. Williams’s critical biography of 
Washington Irving brought up the average for the year. The result of 
ten years of industrious research in Europe and America, the publication 
of this new life of Washington Irving has been eagerly awaited by stu- 
dents of American literature. 

This two-volume work is a revelation to many who have regarded 
Irving as one of those delightful but essentially artless personalities whose 
lives were so lucid and whose literary significance so patently simple that 
a few glib phrases would suffice. Indeed, the phrase-makers have been 
busy about Irving. Who does not recognize “The First American 
Man of Letters,” “Ambassador of the New World to the Old,” 
“Father of the American Short Story,” “The American Addison,” and 
half-a-dozen other labels as indisputably applicable to Irving? Endowed 
presumably with no great depth of intellect and seldom involved in very 
intricate civil or public affairs, he has long been regarded by literary his- 
torians and critics as a man easily disposed of by claiming for him priority 
among American authors in several spheres of literary endeavor, giving 
him a few well-deserved but fundamentally threadbare titles, and then 
hurrying on to more interesting or provocative personalities like Poe, 
Emerson, and Whitman. Poe himself was one of the first to differentiate 
between what he chose to call Irving’s “just” and his “surreptitious” 
reputation—between what is due to the pioneer only and what is due to 
the writer. Since Poe’s day Irving’s fame as an author has steadily 
dwindled, and more recently estimates of his personality have become 
increasingly disparaging. Some ten years ago, however, began the dis- 
covery of many hitherto unknown or unnoticed biographical facts which 
prompted new and sometimes revolutionary interpretations of older 
views, with the result that interest in Irving’s life and, to a lesser degree, 
in his works has been re-awakened. 
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The truth of the matter seems to be that Irving’s life is far from sim- 
ple—that, until recently, many biographical facts about Irving were 
obscured either by the hazards of chance and time or by the design of 
meddlesome and interested persons—and Professor Williams leaves the 
reader to infer that several important details still remain either unknown 
or unknowable. In view of his two stout volumes of 501 and 445 pages, 
embracing 27 chapters, 3,916 footnotes (not to mention an additional 
thousand or so with which the supplemental studies in the three ap- 
pendices are interspersed), and a third volume, to contain a bibliography, 
Professor Williams’s intimation that there are still things unsaid and sig- 
nificant questions unanswered comes as something of a surprise. These 
three volumes, plus the descriptive and analytical Langfeld-Blackburn 
bibliography, Professor Williams-avers, “will afford the student of Amer- 
ican literature an effective approach [sic] to the further [sse] study of 
Irving.” 

As a matter of fact Professor Williams is very modest; for this critical 
biography of his will stand, and few additions, if any, will need to be 
made. It is extremely unlikely that anything of importance has eluded 
the painstaking search of the biographer. To glance at the Preface, to 
say nothing of the voluminous documentation of the book itself—to note 
the libraries sifted, the collections of Irvingiana examined, the manuscripts 
collated, the journals and notebooks deciphered, and the array of persons 
listed to whom Professor Williams feels constrained to acknowledge 
special obligations for assistance—these alone are indicative of how thor- 
oughly the work has been done. 

It is apparent that the biographer himself was somewhat taken aback 
by the tremendous amount of his factual findings and the consequent 
bulk of his writing. By way of palliation, he remarks: 

I have had constantly in mind those students and scholars of American literature and 
American history who hope by factual investigation to lay the foundations of a criticism 
of American thought, for which, in my judgment, the materials are not yet fully dis- 
covered and ordered. Such a criticism must be based not merely upon imaginative inter- 
pretation of the past, but upon those tedious researches, well described by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, which underlie the best criticism in older countries than America. If the 
biography errs upon this side, I can only plead my honest belief that out of such prepara- 
tion will be born eventually America’s best self-criticism. Thus some facts, inconsequential, 
perhaps, except in a full-length portrait of Irving, have been included in these volumes 


in the hope that they may aid critics and historians in their reconstruction of our past since 
the Revolution. 


Courageously spoken and adequately illustrated. The reader may feel 
sometimes, as did the reviewer, that the sheer bulk of minutiae is over- 
whelming. There is in this biography a circumstantiality of detail, a 
concern with particulars, and an occupation with social sidelights and 
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backgrounds such as the reviewer does not recall encountering in any 
other American biography. These minutiae and the exacting labor spent 
on them Professor Williams fears “all save the scholar and the anti- 
quarian” will pass up hastily. Lest the readers who run post-haste 
through a book become impatient, the biographer has compromised with 
them by relegating much of his material to the notes and a good many of 
what the scholar will consider Professor Williams’s most original findings 
to the three appendices. For, says he: 


I have thought of other readers than the student of American literature, and as I 
finish my long task, I still feel, as at its beginning, that the narrative of Washington 
Irving will remain, for nearly everyone, invested with interest. Whether the reader was 
introduced to Irving by “Rip Van Winkle” in childhood, by the classroom lecturer, by 
the condescensions of modern criticism, or merely by Irving’s associations at every turn 
with American traditions, still he will think, I believe, this story of the first American 
man of letters worth retelling in detail. For Irving’s career, in contrast with his writings, 
had that volume and variety which entitled him to be remembered, through a full 
biography, as a famous American; this, despite his modesty, his caution, and the slender- 
ness of his talents, he was. Lacking force and concentration, his life experience, never- 
theless, ranged freely over that past to which we now look back with mingled feelings 
of superiority and longing. Irving, as Poe said, pioneered in the democracy—in literature, 
history, travel, politics, and diplomacy. These adventures and the man himself I have 
tried to describe for all readers, completely and truly, 


This plan is commendatory, particularly, when, by relegating gen- 
ealogical and other specialized or extra-biographical or other specialized 
matters to the appendices, the biographer achieves a greater force and ease 
of style; but throwing the footnotes to the rear of the volumes instead of 
keeping them on the pages where they belong seems to be a sop to the gen- 
eral reader of the sort with which students of American literature have con- 
cerned themselves all too much in recent years. We should like to have 
seen Professor Williams set a more independent example. American schol- 
arship, after these many years of earnest and in the main successful en- 
deavor to achieve respectability, should finally have arrived at the point 
when it might announce by way of preface (and it is impossible to think 
of a preface to a book in which the statement might have been made with 
greater justification and better effect than in this one) that the reader, 
be he general or special, may take or leave as much as he pleases. What 
strange compromises American scholarship makes in the interest of the 
“general reader,” whose existence, certainly in so far as he is a reader of 
definitive biographies, may reasonably be doubted. The truth is that this 
deference on the part of Professor Williams to the general reader is quite 
unnecessary, and his inclusion of the notes in sequence on the appropriate 
pages would in no wise have detracted from the interest of the reader, 
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but would have been of material help to the student, for whose con 
tion, after all, books like these are primarily produced. 

Nor is it necessary that the author feel quite the solicitude an 
trition he expresses for having introduced so great a profusion of ¢ 
for one of the very definite virtues of Mr. Williams is that he can 
he knows English words and their meanings, handles deftly the 
sentence, constructs a closely knit paragraph, and has a knack of w 
all into a larger coherent whole. The result is that he secures, even 
he deals with seemingly diverse and recalcitrant materials, a tota 
effect and an essential unity which aids the reader in picking hi 
steadily forward in the narrative and prevents his being sidetrack 
matters which, without good posting by the way and adroit manip 
on the part of the author, might lead him into tangential bypatt 
digressions. 

True, the first chapters recount not only the early life of Irvi 
describe also the social, political, professional, and literary life of 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington; and succeeding chapters Į 
vignettes as well as more elaborate descriptive sketches or exposito 
quisitions on such matters as the formal little court at Dresden; 1 
society and chit-chat in London, Paris, and Madrid; excursion 
American politics by some of which Irving was only remotely tor 
diplomatic entanglements in Europe; Spanish insurrections and p 
embroilments in Madrid; and a dozen other matters not always int 
a part of the life of Irving. All this Pierre M. Irving attempted 
somewhat smaller scale, but with the result that the sketch is ha 
done for lack of patience to get the solid background of detai 
minute facts which underlie these pictures: the Irving who emerge 
the pages of his nephew-biographer is a bit too godlike—a trifk 
formal, and aloof—not really a part of all he is said to have met. / 
Mr. George S. Hellman attempted, again on a smaller scale, and 
with an unhappy result, for too much of the conjectural method a 
journalistic style crept into the narrative. All this, and more, Pr 
Williams does, and does with a thoroughness as well as an insp 
that makes the book good reading. Aside from recounting fac 
evidence, Mr. Williams draws a personality and a life, not in a vz 
but in its surroundings, so much so that the book becomes, in addi 
significant commentary upon the history of American culture frot 
to 1859, from the close of the Revolution to the outbreak of the Civi 

But the biography is quite satisfactory purely as a biography; ai 
still be true that nothing on earth is so interesting as people, and n 
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so delightful as a good biography of an interesting personality, then Mr. 
Williams has written a good book. 

If the book is a definitive, it is also a judicial, biography. There are 
repeated hints that Irving was a social climber, that he sometimes courted 
respectability and sought “social standing,” that he lacked masculinity 
and gave himself over to repining, self-pity, and often “counted his years 
like a woman,” that he never once led a vigorous fight for a principle, 
that he loved the game of politics but shrank from some of its con- 
sequences; that in his attempt to ride two political horses simultaneously 
he was sometimes unhorsed and got his coat-tails besmirched; and that, 
after he deserted Van Buren for Harrison, after Van: Buren failed to 
“come through” as the term was understood even then, Cooper’s indict- 
ment of Irving—“Precisely what had been predicted of him”—was not 
essentially wrong. Irving’s shortcomings as an author are dwelt upon: 
his failure to produce anything original that required sustained effort, his 
lack of self-discipline, his scant literary criteria, his having to rely for 
literary guidance upon a God-given and instinctive good taste, his literary 
foraging among books instead of drawing from within himself, with the 
result that often his books, however vast the fertilization, turned out to 
be only puny eggs; and, after his last return from Spain, his settling down 
at Sunnyside content to be the “bourgeois Atticus of America.” Other 
indictments are brought and backed up with evidence, so much so that 
Mr. Williams becomes at times downright critical. There is in the book 
evidence that contemporary critical American biography has outmoded 
the too-sympathetic method which dominated American literary biog- 
raphy all too long. One may ask how nearly this approaches the method 
of the twentieth-century debunker. The reply is that no comparison is 
possible, that so long as biographers will expend as much intellectual 
effort and constructive ability and bring to the task as much critica] in- 
sight and good taste as Professor Williams has brought to his task, there 
is not the slightest likelihood of critical scholarship’s descent to the level 
of the debunker. 

While every page of this new life of Irving presents hitherto unknown 
facts or original interpretations of known facts, among the more sig- 
nificant contributions are included an exhaustive examination into the 
Irving genealogy, a more ample view of Irving’s early literary efforts in 
New York, new light on his tragic love for Matilda Hoffman, a more 
detailed account of his early wanderings, both in America and Europe, 
and their influences upon his volatile mind, and, for the first time, a 
satisfactory account of Irving’s many and varied services for other Amer- 
ican men of letters—“midwifery for other authors,” says Professor Wil- 
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liams, which entitles him to be named “the scout and literary forager for 
his countrymen.” Also, for the first time, do we find a full account of 
the animosity which Cooper felt toward Irving, together with some of the 
causes which may have occasioned it. Equally new is an adequate ac- 
count of Irving’s relations with Murray the publisher, a comparison of 
which with the story as told by Pierre M. Irving indicates how many 
errors of commission and omission the older biographer made. Similarly, 
Irving’s half-hearted attempts to dabble in politics are fully sketched for 
the first time. The account of Irving’s intimacies with the Spanish ro- 
mantic writers is entirely new, as is the full-length account of Irving's 
residence in the Alhambra and, later, his official residence in Madrid. Pos- 
sibly the greatest single contribution is the added light shed by the book 
on the love story of Irving and Emily Foster—a story which Professor 
Williams is enabled to tell more conclusively than any previous writer 
because of the access he had to the journal of Emily Foster. Unfortunately 
the record is still not complete; the evidence is all but conclusive; and 
Professor Williams, in the final analysis, is forced to leave the problem 
unsolved. Be it said that if the evidence which permits a final solution is 
still missing, the fault is not that of Professor Williams: all the leads have 
been exhausted, and industry and resourcefulness are at a stand; more 
facts will hardly be uncovered unless some luckier researcher stumbles 
upon them. 

The greatest single tool for the further study of Irving is provided by 
Appendix II, which gathers together all the known data regarding the 
origins of Irving’s individual writings. Here the biographer has done not 
only fine ground-breaking but also some valuable reaping, leaving, how- 
ever, a good deal of gleaning to be done by those who may follow. 

One criticism occurs to the reviewer. The late years of Irving’s literary 
career seem hurried over; his last years at Sunnyside are not drawn with 
the same verve and zest which inspire the first and middle portions of 
the book; the fulfilment of what was probably his most enduring literary 
ambition, the writing of The Life of Washington, is scantily sketched. 
The last thirteen years are treated in thirty-eight pages; of these only fif- 
teen are devoted to the writing of the nine volumes which Irving pub- 
lished during the last ten years of his life. To the preceding four years 
in Spain eighty-one pages are devoted. One feels that Professor Williams's 
selection from among the great wealth of materials he had covering these 
closing years was very severe. ‘This, perhaps, is no serious fault, for the 
Irving who returned from Spain in 1846 was only the semblance of his 
former self, content, for the most part, to doze in the sunshine of Sunny- 
side, except when engaged, sometimes feverishly, on the biography of 
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George Washington which he hoped would fittingly round out his literary 
career, and which he barely lived to bring to a not unsatisfactory con- 
clusion. 

All in all, the work is a performance ahis future American biog- 
raphers will have some difficulty in equaling. It makes biography 
definitely harder by setting a new mark and model. The service which 
Professor Williams has performed for American biography is not unlike 
the service which Irving himself performed for American literature; for 
as The Sketch Book marked the point of departure from a derivative, and 
announced the advent of an original, American literature, so this work 
marks the arrival at maturity of American biography. 

Mississippi State College. Henry A. PocHMann. 


A BrsriocraPpHy oF THE Wrirines or Wasnincton Irvine: 4 Check List. 
Compiled by Stanley T. Williams and Mary Allen Edge. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1936. “xix, 200 pp. $10.00. 


In this book the compilers propose to mention and describe bib- 
liographically all available editions in all languages of Irving’s works, 
both individually or in complete editions, his poems, journals, collections 
of printed letters, works ascribed to him, contributions to periodicals and 
collections, and all editions of Pierre Irving’s Life and Letters. It also con- 
tains a list of other books, which might be entitled Irvingiana and which 
in some manner bear a relation to Irving, and a comprehensive selection 
of critical and biographical books and articles. 

Although intended primarily as a check-list for the student rather 
than the collector, it will be a distinct service to the latter. It discloses 
some items which have not previously been recorded as of Irving’s author- 
ship, such as “The First Locomotive Again.” It also reveals publications 
of others earlier than have been found by those who had made previous 
researches, as “The Haunted Ship” in Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1836, “The 
Wife” in the Kaleidoscope, August 24,-1819, and advance excerpts from 
A Tour on the Pratries and Astoria in the New York Mirror. 

The compilers disavow a claim of absolute completeness; even with 
the thousands of titles included it would be impossible to avoid some 
omissions, and a few may be found. The material extends to such vol- 
umes that a few errors in minor respects have crept in. These details may 
be noted in the interest of completeness rather than in a spirit of criticism. 
The reviewer is informed that the compilers probably will issue a supple- 
ment containing items and corrections which have come to their attention 
too late for inclusion in this volume. 

The reviewer does not find in the bibliography “A Christmas Dinner” 
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in Christmas in Song and Story (New York: James Cockcroft and Com- 
pany, 1875), pp. 366-381; “The First Locomotive Again” in The Knicker- 
bocker, pp. 445-466 (May, 1839), anonymous; The Miscellaneous Works 
of Oliver Goldsmith (Philadelphia: J. Crissy and J. Grigg, 1830); “An 
Unwritten Drama of Lord Byron” in The Knickerbocker, pp. 142-144 
(August, 1835); “The Widow’s Ordeal” in The Knickerbocker, pp. 489- 
494 (October, 1836). The last two items were contained in full in ad- 
vance notices or reviews of the annuals in which they subsequently ap- 
peared. 

Many of Irving’s tales and sketches were privately printed for private 
distribution, sometimes in lieu of more stereotyped Christmas greetings, 
sometimes as advertisements. These editions frequently would come to 
the compilers’ knowledge only by chance. Many of these are listed, but 
one such item not included is Rip Van Winkle (Marcus Ward and Com- 
pany, n.d.), illustrated with etchings by Thomas Goodman. 

The third American edition of The Sketch Book (C. S. Van Winkle, 
1822-1823) is described as in two volumes. The first three parts at least 
were issued separately with paper covers. The Rocky Mountains (Phila- 
delphia: Lea and Blanchard, 1843) is listed as a single volume. It was 
published in four paper-covered parts. It may be presumed that in these 
cases only assembled and bound copies of these works were available to 
the compilers. The publisher of the first English edition of The Sketch 
Book is given as John Miller, whereas he published the first volume only 
and John Murray the second. 

The purpose of this book, as the compilers so clearly make manifest in 
their Introduction, is to make possible literary deductions which go far 
beyond a mere listing of editions and other items of Irvingiana. As they 
state, “The record . . . suggests the influence upon Irving of the lack of 
International Copyright Law. The reader will also find here other impli- 
cations concerning literary taste in America... finally, Irving’s general 
reputation during the space of approximately a century and a quarter.” 
It is interesting to note, from the frequency of English editions, persisting 
to the present, Irving’s consistent popularity in England. This was ini- 
tially due doubtless to his romanticizing of English scenes and customs 
which were rapidly becoming, if they had not already become, a part of 
her tradition, as Professor Williams has pointed out in his able biography 
of Irving. In a comparison of the works which were frequently reprinted 
shortly after publication and those which are being re-issued at the pres- 
ent time, one may both draw illuminating inferences as to varying pop- 
ular demand and as to enduring literary merit. The book usefully sup- 
plements Professor Williams’s biography by further relating Irving to his 
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historical background and in a particular sense carries his story to the 
present. In analyzing its contents the reader will find many implications 
in the nature of social history. The volume constitutes a valuable addi- 
tion in a specialized field, and the compilers have achieved their objects. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. WILiiaAM R. LANGFELD. 


Eprrn WHARTON: Etude Critique. By E. K. Brown. Paris: Librarie E. 
Droz. 1935. 348 pp. 40 fr. 


The strongest impression one brings away from the reading of Pro- 
fessor Brown’s book is that of a task done with thoroughness. Others— 
Professor Lovett, for example, and Mrs. Gerould—have written com- 
petently on Mrs. Wharton but have limited the scope of their discussions. 
Professor Brown has gone beyond them and dealt with every class of 
her writings and the numerous problems which these writings present. 
He evaluates the short stories, the novels, the long stories, and the poetry, 
and discusses her work as critic, commentator on art, student of European 
civilization, interpreter of the society of an older New York. He deals 
with her style and literary artistry, and points out some similarities be- 
tween her fiction and that of Ellen Glasgow, Sinclair Lewis, Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Balzac, and Tolstoi. He of course stresses her 
debt to Henry James. 

Throughout the study his attitude is that of a severe, though not un- 
sympathetic, critic whose standard of judgment derives from his own 
aesthetic tastes. His pages are liberally sprinkled with caustic comments, 
set forth in clear terms. There is no attempt to be clever, nor is there any 
of the woolly critical impressionism so common at present. The author 
indicates positively where he stands on any particular matter, and why 
he stands there. 

Students familiar with the critical literature on Mrs. Wharton will 
find much in his pages which has a familiar ring (for Professor Brown 
has not feared to reflect conventional estimates when they seem to him 
sound), but there will also be found an abundance of fresh matter. The 
praise bestowed on Hudson River Bracketed and The Gods Arrive (pp. 
116-128), for example, might profitably be read by all those who have 
dismissed these novels as fourth- or fifth-rate. Likewise rewarding are 
the passages dealing with the comparative merits of The Age of Inno- 
cence and The Valley of Decision (pp. 155-168), the probable influence of 
M. Paul Bourget on Mrs. Wharton (pp. 182-185), her weaknesses as a 
novelist of manners (pp. 198-199), the development of her style and its 
subsequent degeneration (pp. 218-232), and her peculiar distinction as a 


satirist (pp. 255-256). 
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In a volume containing many summary judgments one should expect 
to find some assertions which seem debatable or wrong, and so it has 
been here. A particularly questionable estimate, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, is that concerning the worth of the later stories. Professor 
Brown holds that Mrs. Wharton’s best short stories are her early ones, 
and that with the appearance of “The Descent of Man” in 1904 her work 
in this field began to decline in importance. But many of his comments 
on individual stories tend to contradict this view. “The Eyes,” “Bunner 
Sisters,” “The Temperate Zone,” “The Young Gentleman,” “After Hol- 
bein,” “Diagnosis,” and others of the later stories are shown to be excel- 
lent in one way or another. Obviously the generalizations regarding the 
whole body of later narratives are made to depend too much on the 
weaker pieces, and take too little into account the considerable body of 
distinguished work appearing in the collections after 1904. 

Professor Brown’s general estimate of Mrs. Wharton embraces a num- 
ber of qualifications. He appears to consider her an important author 
who is yet not important enough to be classed with major literary figures. 
She has, he believes, succeeded better than any one else in the portrayal 
of the plutocratic and aristocratic class of Americans, her only rivals in 
this province being Henry James and Ellen Glasgow. He believes, also, 
that her characterization of the vulgar millionaire equals that of Dreiser 
and is superior to that of Lewis, and that her characters from the New 
York world she knows are convincing even when the novels containing 
them are weak. He finds that whereas much of her early work was 
coldly ironical, the books which she has written since the World War 
show a greater sensibility and a greater freedom from Victorian reticences. 
He feels that her work perhaps lacks the originality necessary for long 
survival. Much of her success has resulted from her care over style and 
form; yet, he contends, she is not to be regarded as an innovator, like 
Proust or Eliot. She has applied practically the theories which James 
and Conrad followed only intermittently. 

The University of Kansas. Jonn Herserr NELSON. 


James LANE ALLEN AND THE GENTEEL Trapition. By Grant C. Knight. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1935. xiv, 
313 pp. $2.50. 

James Lane Allen (1849-1925), as his biographer points out, is a figure 
about whom may rage all the winds of controversy that have swept the 
criticism of American letters in the last twenty years. Not of the very 
highest rank as a writer, yet far from negligible, he experienced the ac- 
claim of one era and the violent rejection of another. There is no reason 
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to think he will ever again be regarded as “second to Hawthorne among 
our novelists.” Yet if this earlier estimate was exaggerated, no doubt the 
condemnation of Allen along witi his fellow-writers.of the Genteel 
Tradition by post-war critics may be likewise subject to qualification. 

It is this task of detached judgment which Professor Knight under- 
takes, skeptical alike of the enthusiasm of an earlier day and of the scorn 
of more recent times. At the same time, as his title indicates, the biog- 
rapher perceives Allen as a symbol, the representative of a tradition once 
dominant in American life; and in dealing with this tradition, the 
biography occasionally ventures into general cultural criticism of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

The materials for a biography of Allen are not extensive, for he not 
only led a very uneventful !ife, but in addition was so reticent that he 
almost never revealed himself either in conversation cr in letters. Scrupu- 
lously devoted to the craft of letters, and disinclined to take part in 
public affairs of any sort, Allen lived in an obscurity that was remarked 
even during his lifetime. The biographer has drawn upon a few auto- 
biographical fragments, published and unpublished; letters; reference 
articles in such publications as Who's Who, which may be assumed to be 
based upon information supplied by the novelist hinisc:f; two trunks full 
of notes, letters, journals, souvenirs, and odds and ends; and the state- 
ments by Allen’s relatives and friends. 

But the narrative is even austere. 11 its lack of color and vivid detail— 
appropriately enough, in view of Allen’s dislike of publicity. After all, 
his most vivid life was lived in his books, and it is to these that Professor 
Knight turns for his most penetrating analyses of the novelist’s character. 
The biographer’s distinction between an earlier, romantic period, treated 
in a chapter called (after a phrase of Allen himself) “The Feminine 
Principle,” and a later, more realistic period, dominated by “The Mas- 
culine Principle” and reflecting the influence of Thomas Hardy, shows 
how adequately the development of Allen’s writing may be used as a 
guide in understanding his life. 

Both the life and the writing offer a feri‘le field for the application of 
preconceived theories of literature—a temptation which Professor Knight 
has valiantly resisted, though he shows himself aware of the varying 
interpretations that different critical schools might make of the informa- 
tion he gathers. Thus, taking into account Allen’s descent from a family 
of small landowners who had known better days, and his childhood in 
the Bluegrass region at a time when the tradition of the Old South was 
still strong, a sociological critic might interpret his preoccupation with 
the ideal of the gentleman as a species of arrivisme, the lifelong effort of 
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a man somewhat outside the pale to make good his claim to true gentility 
and status. The Freudians, pointing to Allen’s more than usual devotion 
to his mother, bis belief “that she had stamped upon his nervous system 
something for her fear before his birth,” his failure to marry, such fixed 
ideas as his belief that he was being persecuted by Catholics, and the 
biographer’s own reference to Allen’s “subsconscious longing for death,” 
might interpret the entire career as a splendid illustration of the uncon- 
scious causation of literary. phenomena. Or again, critics interested in 
the evolution of genres might interpret Allen’s development as one influ- 
enced first by the sentimentalism of the eighties and the nineties, then 
by the local color movement, and later by a partial concession to the new 
realism in the stories influenced by Hardy. 

Perhaps all these interpretations would have some truth in them. At 
any rate, Professor Knight seeks to steer a middle course. He rejects 
both the Marxist canon of a Calverton and the sexual emphasis of a 
Lewisohn; but he has been influenced by both schools, and admits the 
charge of sentimentalism and false idealism brought against the writers 
of the Genteel Tradition. “To him [Allen],” writes the biographer, “hu- 
man nature was a battleground for two opposing forces: that of the 
physical .. . and that of the spiritual . . .”; and this erection of a some- 
what naive dualism into a cosmology is the Puritan oversimplification to 
which Lewisohn objects. Again, Professor Knight states: “Allen’s style 
flowed calmly from a fountain of eighteenth-century rationalism which 
identified whatever was with what was right”: and this conservatism is 
the main charge brought against the Genteel writers by radical critics. 

_ On the other hand, there is much to admire in the author of the book 
which the biographer describes as “the first notable anti-fundamentalist 
novel to come from the pen of a southerner” (The Reign of Law). Allen 
was, as Ellen Glasgow called him, a gallant spirit, even a Quixote; if he 
was guided by a tradition that seems inadequate to a post-war generation, 
at least he was unswervingly faithful to his own code; and his scrupulous 
craftsmanship, if on occasion it led him into preciousness and rhetoric, is 
still something which rebels like Dreiser have neglected to their own loss. 

Some day a complete study of the Genteel Tradition, tracing a de- 
velopment from the time of Paradise Lost to that of The Last Puritan, will 
have to be written. When that day comes, Professor Knight’s book will 
undoubtedly prove a sound and highly suggestive study of a special case. 

The biography is equipped with eight pages of notes on sources, ar- 
ranged by chapters, a fifteen-page chronological bibliography of writings 
by Allen and the more significant criticisms of his work, and an index of 
names and titles. 

Southern Methodist University. Henry Smiru. 
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Lerrers to Harner. By William Vaughn Moody. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Conclusion, by Percy MacKaye. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. 458 pp. $3.50. 

Letters to Harriet has a twofold significance. It must be described as 
an addition to the creative works of William Vaughn Moody, bringing 
his list of separately published titles to nine; and it must be viewed as a 
document in criticism, both through the letters themselves, which provide 
an autobiographical commentary upon the story of Moody’s life and work, 
and through Percy MacKaye’s illuminating introduction and conclusion. 

Moody’s letters are well worth reading regardless of their historical 
value. His prose is marked by a liveliness of tone, a precision of manner, 
an aptness of epithet and generalization, and a varied use of figure which 
combine to make his style exceedingly readable. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the letters give us an autobiographical glimpse of a 
delightful personality—a man of “sanity and manifold charm” known for 
“his vigor, his grace, his humor, his courage, his large humanity, his daily 
passion for material and spiritual beauty”—a man who lived a life of 
“singular richness and fullness.” According to MacKaye, the letters dis- 
. Close, further, Moody’s “innate mysticism, moral passion, sensitivity to 
moods of wild nature and to human friendship.” 

The literary value of Moody’s letters was established in 1913 when 
Some Letters of William Vaughn Moody, edited with an introduction by 
Daniel Gregory Mason, was published. In that volume appeared 116 
letters, most of them written to Professor Mason, although there were 
others to Robert Morss Lovett, Mrs. C. H. Toy, Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, Mary L. Mason, Ferdinand Schevill, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Percy MacKaye, Richard Watson Gilder, 
and Henry Miller. 

At that time, only three years after Moody’s death, Mason, college asso- 
ciate and intimate companion and friend of Moody, gave an evaluation of 
the letters which may be applied to the new volume: “They are, first of 
all, literature, and may be read, by those who know nothing of the per- 
sonality of their author, for their purely literary charm. . . . They carry, 
like his poetry, their own rich gifts of delight; they are as magnanimously 
conceived, as hauntingly phrased, as eloquently and ingeniously clothed 
in metaphor, even more mischievously touched with humor.” Whether 
or not this statement by a devout friend of the author would be accepted 
by the general reader as applicable to al? of the letters, in their entirety, is 

tJ. M. Manly, The Poems and Plays of William Vaughn Moody (Boston and New York, 


? Letters to Harriet, p. 13. 
* Boston and New York: Houghton Miff_in Company. 
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open to question; but certainly the qualities mentioned by Professor 
Mason are present in large measure in both volumes. 

Critically, Letters to Harriet must be viewed as distinctly supplemen- 
tary to Mason’s collection. For the latter none of Moody’s letters to 
Harriet Brainard was available.* The first letter in MacKaye’s volume is 
dated May 20, xgor. Of the 116 in Mason, 89 are before that date. The 
last 27, covering the period from 1go1-1910, the terminal dates of Letters 
to Harriet, are scattered, and deal very largely with routine matters and 
polite conversation. This fact suggests that the correspondence with Har- 
riet took precedence over the poet’s correspondence with his other friends. 
The letters in Mason before rgo1 and those in Letters to Harriet are strik- 
ingly of one quality in their autobiographical importance. 

It should be noted that some of the chronological gaps in the’ new 
volume cannot be fully explained, nor the obvious omissions in some of 
the letters. Mr. MacKaye tells us that Mrs. Moody’s secretary prepared the 
letters in typed form, “omitting some passages and a few whole letters.” 
The future biographer of Moody has fertile material in the letters as they 
_ are; but it is unfortunate that any omissions may have been made which 
might befog an accurate analysis of the relationships of the two major 
characters in the dramatic story outlined in Letters to Harriet. 

To the literary critic and historian, perhaps the chief value of the book 
is its portrayal of the influence of Harriet upon Moody. Prior to this pub- 
lication, the existence of that influence was admitted but its specific nature 
was not fully appreciated, save, perhaps, by a few of Moody’s most inti- 
mate friends. In the new letters, however, Moody gives his own tribute. 
Sometimes it is general, as in the excerpt printed on the fly-leaf: 

I wish I might let you know how the beauty of your life has been revealed to me, and how 
the revelation has brought me near to the centre of all life, to the eternal secret—the Open 


Secret which from the beginning every created thing has been breathless to declare, has been 
breathlessly declaring. 


Again, the tribute is in a more personal love-vein: 


In spite of weariness your spirit is vividly with me, and thank God it is a glad spirit tonight, 
and not sorrowful. Dear spirit, may He keep me true to you, and through you to the best 
I have to hope for, and learn, and attain unto. 


And there are many evidences of his faith in her literary judgment and 
critical taste. He revamped poems and plays in response to her sugges- 
tions, and there are a number of indications that ideas for new works 
originated with her. This in no way minimizes Moody’s own creative 

* As late as 1930, Mrs. Moody stated she could not undergo the personal pain involved 
im preparing Moody’s letters for publication. At the same time, she recognized their value 


and shortly before her death entrusted the original scripts of the letters to her secretary, a 
close friend and member of her household for many years. 
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spirit. There was in him, however, a great need for sympathy, { for under- 
standing, for encouragement, and, to an extent, for “mothering.” At 
times, he frankly admits “an overmastering desire to be petted and con- 
doled with as a victim of ill-fortune, when I know perfectly well my luck 
is shamefully and indecently good.”® 

About the 340 letters in the volume, it may be said that they reveal no 
new matter of great importance about Moody. The essential outline of 
his life and work, as described previously, remains unchanged. It must 
be remembered, of course, that we have been fortunate in having reminis- 
cences of him by men who knew him intimately and who at the same 
time were writers of taste and good judgment. The introductory essays 
by Manly, Mason, Lovett,® and now MacKaye make difficult the task of 
the future biographer. It may be that he will surpass them only in the 
length of his study. 

The new letters are highly important, nevertheless, for in their factual 
content we have much more substance than has heretofore been available 
for filling in the outline of Moody’s life and achievement. ‘There are new 
references to his friends,’ new accounts of his own workmanship, new 
records of his travels and associations, new critical comments on the 
writers and books of his day, new expressions of his literary creed. All is 
well indexed and annotated by Mr. MacKaye, with an excellent bib- 
liography. 

The general reader will probably deplore the fact that in Letters to 
Harriet, as well as in the Mason volume, there is much that has little 
interest save to the biographer and student, much of the “littleness” of 
daily routine. Most of the letters have in them so much of sheer literary 
quality that it may be hoped that some time, when all the Moody papers 
are recorded, there may be a volume selected and edited for general read- 
ing. At the present time, however, completeness of source material is of 
more value in an appraisal of Moody than editorial selection of that which 
is of popular interest. 

There is much, too, in both the letters and the introduction, that is 
irrelevant to the central motif of this book—the personality of Harriet and 
her relationship to “Will.” The main outline of her personality, character, 
and influence, however, is inescapable. And therein we have a unique 
feature of the book, well phrased by the editor: 

E Letters of Harriet, p. 108. 

€ Selected Poems of William Vaughn Moody (Boston and New York, 1931). 


T Among them: Hamlin Garland, Norman Hapgood, Ridgely Torrence, E, C. Stedman, 
E. A. Robinson, and others mentioned in this review. 
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In English speech, volumes of letters by outstanding poets wherein each communes with one 
dearest friend are as exceedingly rare in genus as they are almost obsolete. Because of 
ever-accelerating life, this book is perhaps the last of its kind. Of such by poets in the 
past, one thinks of the letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne or of Browning to Elizabeth Barrett 
but, even counting them on one hand, each poet by his nature uniquely creates his own 
species. In our time, contrasted with its whirling ephemera forever tinselly pursuing their 
mass novelties, this shy ‘deep-damasked’ being, William Vaughn Moody, may well be 
hailed supreme in novelty for the sustained balance and psychic serenity of his homage to 
Harriet. 


To Mr. MacKaye, for his Introduction and Conclusion, much praise is 
due. Some time ago, Robert Morss Lovett observed, “A special chapter 
should be written on Moody’s friendships, and it should be written by a 
poet.” Percy MacKaye is the poet who has fulfilled that need. A mem- 
ber of Moody’s intimate circle, he has written, delicately, sympathetically, 
and soundly, a fascinating account of America’s “first group of theatre 
poets,” in their “battle of Broadway.” In addition to Moody and Mac- 
Kaye, the group included E. A. Robinson, Ridgely Torrence, and Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody. There are other chapters to be written, however, 
as Mr. MacKaye points out, before the final biography of Moody is writ- 
ten, and before we have a complete history of American drama and poetry 
in the first decade of the twentieth century. Moody was rich in his friend- 
ships, a richness which he himself appreciated. In describing one of the 
“circle” to Harriet, he said, “Some day you will know him and add one 
more noble soul to the number of those whom to have known in this life 
is life and to have missed is the great misfortune.”® Letters to Harriet 
is the beginning, we hope, of a new library of source material upon which 
will be based an accurate record of the relation of American poetry to 
the theater in the time of the “Moody circle,” from 1g00-1910. 

This review has largely dealt with the critical and historical value of 
Letters to Harriet. Beyond evaluation is the inevitable impression to any 
reader that here is a vital book. One does not appreciate fully how vividly 
the characters in the story are portrayed in the letters, until one comes to 
the diary and brief account of Harriet’s life after Wills death; then the 
full poignancy of the story of “Harriet and Will” is heavily felt. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. Davin D. Henry. 


Tue Lire or Sipney Lanier. By Lincoln Lorenz. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 1935. 340 pp. $2.75. 
In an extended review of Aubrey Harrison Starke’s Sidney Lanier: A 
Biographical and Critical Study, 1933 (American Literature, V, 275-279, 
November, 1933), the present writer made the statement that “unless 


8 Letters to Harriet, p. 84. 
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some unexpected turn of events gives a new significance to Lanier’s life 
and writing, the present volume leaves little need for a further or fuller 
study.” The biography by Lincoln Lorenz now under consideration, a 
“further” but not a “fuller” study, confirms this opinion. 

Since Starke was denied access to the family manuscripts on which 
Edwin Mims had based his Sidney Lanier, 1905, he was laboring under a 
handicap which seems to have been removed in the case of Lorenz, who 
expresses his greatest obligation to the two living sons of the poet, “who 
permitted me to read complete family records and to quote at my dis- 
cretion from unpublished letters.” Further, Lorenz names in his preface 
fully twenty-five people who furnished him with unpublished letters and 
other substantial information. But the expectations thus raised are not 
fulfilled, for his biography fails to add a shred of significant new material 
concerning the life and writings of Sidney Lanier. The complete absence 
of notes or other specific citations of sources makes it difficult to speak 
with absolute accuracy, but one may safely say that Lorenz’s contribution 
does not exceed a score or two of trivial details, mostly relating to Lanier’s 
family connections. It is possible, of course, that the “family records” 
were exhausted by Mims, Lanier’s first biographer. On the other hand, 
the sparse use that Lorenz makes of already known material leads one to 
cherish the hope that there may still remain numerous unpublished letters 
of importance in the family collection. One at least regrets that the pres- 
ent biographer did not print in their entirety such new manuscripts as he 
discovered or, better, still, substitute for his superfluous biography a col- 
lected edition of Lanier’s letters, supplementing the slender volume pub- 
lished in 1899 (now long out of print) with his new findings and with 
those letters already in print but uncollected. 

The Life of Sidney Lanier by Lincoln Lorenz is, in brief, a short “pop- 
ular” biography. Less than half the length of Starke’s study, it contains 
scarcely a tenth of the information packed into the latter volume, for a 
much larger portion of it is given over to vague generalities than 
to solid fact. On the critical side it fares no better, for it presents the 
Lanier of sentimental tradition rather than the much more real and con- 
vincing figure that emerges from Starke’s competent analyses. If a brief 
biography for popular consumption is really a destderatum, how much 
better it would be to have an abridgement of Starke’s volume, to serve as 
an introductory sketch to a complete scholarly edition of Lanier’s poems. 
This would fill a genuine need of both the student and the lay reader. 

Duke University. CHARLES R. ANDERSON. 
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Tue Poer or Craic House: The Story of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. Illustrated by W. M. Berger. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1936. xiii, 238 pp. $2.50. 


Miss Hawthorne, granddaughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, has writ- 
ten a biography of Longfellow for young people of high-school age. Weav- 
ing imaginative conversations and picturesque incidents from authentic 
facts taken from his journals and letters, she has aimed to give a lively and 
popular story, without sacrificing any of the important biographical details 
essential to a full-length study. Although more than a dozen long bi- 
ographies of Longfellow have been published since his death in 1882, 
there is still room for such a humanizing and revitalizing approach. Ever 
since Samuel Longfellow established, through his over-scrupulous editing 
of letters and journals, a scissors-and-paste representation, there has pre- 
vailed a false notion that the poet lacked those emotional and personal 
attributes which give contour and color to character. Undoubtedly the 
subsequent attempts at interpretation have failed to change this im- 
pression because most writers have been content to lean too heavily upon 
the official, three-volume emasculation. In the present case, Miss Haw- 
thorne has added a few intimate and colorful details by drawing slightly 
from the vast quantity of unpublished material in the Craigie House, but 
her interpretation of Longfellow’s character and development goes very 
little beyond that discovered by any careful reader of Samuel Longfellow. 

Apparently Miss Hawthorne believed that an added quality of human 
interest might be given by dwelling at some length upon the romantic 
periods of love, the short courtship and almost equally short years of 
marriage to Mary Potter, and the protracted wooing of Frances Appleton. 
Certainly many have felt that Samuel Longfellow’s reticence concerning 
these details was quite prudish, but the present account, attempting to 
get nearer the truth with imaginative interpretations, occasionally strays 
off into fiction. The tradition, still current in and around Boston, that 
Longfellow had difficulty in climbing over the aristocratic social wall 
which guarded the residents of Beacon Hill from contamination, contains 
more plausibility than fact. And the author definitely errs when she 
states that the seven years of this second courtship were largely years of 
patient waiting, in which Longfellow was repeatedly assured by Frances 
Appleton that she would accept his offers of marriage as soon as she had 
won her father over from his paternal jealousy. 

Although the essential details of this biographical account are accu- 
rate, the story is weakened by many minor errors which may bear 
correction. “Lovells Pond” is the first poem which Longfellow pub- 
lished, but not the first poem which he wrote. Several earlier verses are 
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contained in a notebook now in the Craigie House. Stephen and Henry 
lived only one year, not three years, at Parson Titcomb’s in Brunswick; 
they roomed, during the last two years of their college course, in 27 Maine 
Hall. The “Brazen Nose” essays were published in a Portland news- 
paper, and not in book form, “with a wood-cut frontispiece, in board 
covers.” Washington Irving never married, and did not have a son 
named Pierre. George Pierce studied law in Northampton, but never 
taught at the Round Hill School. Mrs. Potter was not alive when Long- 
fellow was courting her daughter in 1829. Mary Potter Longfellow is 
buried in the Mount Auburn Cemetery at Cambridge, and not “in the 
foreign graveyard” at Leyden. In fact, she died in Rotterdam. “A Psalm 
of Life” was written at the Craigie House, and not while Longfellow 
was living at Dr. Stearns’s. The publisher of Hyperion was Colman, not 
Gorman. And of course the English actor whom Longfellow met in 
Boston in 1840 was Charles John Kean, not Keats. 
Columbia University. | Lawrance R. THompson. 


Tue Lire anp Works oF Joser RopMan Drage. By Frank Lester Plead- 
well, M.D. Boston: The Merrymount Press. 1935. xix, 424 pp. $6.50. 


This long-needed life of Joseph Rodman Drake is by an author who 
after a distinguished career as a medical officer in the United States Navy 
has retired to a life of good works and who will be remembered as col- 
laborator with Thomas O. Mabbott in The Life and Works of Edward 
Coote Pinkney. And this present volume is another good work. It is the 
first full-length study of Joseph Rodman Drake and of his works, and 
compiled with such conscientious care that it should serve'as the definitive 
biography of Drake. 

Any full-length memoir of Drake’s tragically short life must of neces- 
sity be brief. The present author, however, through access to letters and 
manuscripts hitherto unavailable, has been able to document his research 
with a surprising amount of new material. The volume is also rich in 
illustrations of portraits of Drake and of scenes of interest of his life. 
The book, like all of the Merrymount Press productions, is attractively 
bound and printed. It should be placed by the side of Dr. Nelson F. 
Adkins’s memoir of Halleck to complete the study of the “Damon and 
Pythias” of American literature. 

But the special value of the volume lies in the fact that this is the first 
complete edition of Drake’s poems. Here the editor has done his best 
work. Drake’s literary “remains” were left in various manuscript copies 
and have been printed with many variants, presenting a difficult problem 
to the editor. Here we have for the first time “The Culprit Fay” with its 
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variorum, together with a composite account of the conflicting stories as 
to its composition. Beginning with the “Trifles in Rhyme” manuscript 
collection of Drake’s poems in the Huntington Library, the editor pre- 
sents other additional poems and a group of hitherto uncollected and 
unpublished poems. There is also a small apocrypha of doubtful poems 
and prose pieces. The volume closes with a well-annotated selection of 
the “Croaker” poems attributed to Drake or to the joint authorship of 
Drake and Halleck. | 

As we get this first opportunity to review all of the work of Drake 
from his first youthful imitative ventures through to the Croaker Papers, 
we are reminded again that he was just beginning to write when his 
work was cut off by his untimely death. He was certainly not the 
“American Keats,” but his work has considerable significance neverthe- 
less. We are grateful to Captain Pleadwell for his painstaking and 
devoted work in preparing this volume. | 

Columbia University. M. M. Hoover. 


BENJAMIN Rusu: Physician and Citizen (1746-1813). By Nathan G. 
Goodman. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1934. 
421 pp. $4.00. 

As the first full-length biography of one of the Fathers of the Republic 
who as reformer and scientist almost rivaled Franklin in humanitarian 
services, this book will be of great use to all students of the period. In 
addition to biographical facts, brief summaries of the individual writings 
of Rush are included. The thoroughness with which Mr. Goodman has 
worked is suggested by nearly five hundred footnotes “securely kennelled 
in the rear,” and by the admirable bibliography (pp. 377-406). Rush was 
important, as his biographer shows, as physician, patriot, and pioneer 
psychiatrist; but of particular interest to students of American culture are 
the chapters on Rush as “Reformer and Philosopher” (pp. 272-296) and as 
“Educator” in connection with Dickinson College (pp. 307-341). (His 
later rôle has been ably treated in a dissertation, 1918, by Harry G. Good 
and in Liberalism and American Education in the Eighteenth Century, 
1926, by A. O. Hansen.) Incidentally, Mr. Goodman’s statement that 
Rush was “the only Doctor of Medicine to sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” (Preface) has been corrected by W. P. Eagleton (The New 
York Times Book Review, December 30, 1934), who shows that among 
the signers there were six physicians. In general, Mr. Goodman’s writing 
is workmanlike, although he hardly succeeds in creating a vivid living 
personality. 

It is a relief to find an objective biography in which facts are not dis- 
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torted by a Freudian or Marxian bias, yet it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Goodman did not attempt a genetic study penetrating to the philosophic 
major premises which underlie Rush’s versatile activity. Offhand, con- 
sidering his passion for service and his interest in science, one might 
expect him to have been a rationalistic deist like Franklin and Paine. 
Actually, however, Rush was a militant Presbyterian who was scandalized 
at Paine’s Age of Reason (although he helped him with Common Sense) 
and who listed belief in rationalistic perfectibility as a sign of insanity 
(p. 261)! It is to be regretted, also, since Rush’s great influence derived 
largely from his writings, that Mr. Goodman did not devote a substantial 
chapter to the development of his literary style, the reading which helped 
to form it, and his theories of rhetoric. Rush read rather widely, and 
liked to cite thinkers such as Locke, Shaftesbury, Hume, Hobbes, Grotius, 
Richardson, Fielding, Bolingbroke, Puffendorf, and Priestley, but little 
attention is devoted in this book to his reading or his contexture in the 
contemporary pattern of ideas. Mr. Goodman does not cite Rush’s crite- 
rion of a writer (“My only question would be, ‘does he admire the style 
of Dr. Swift?’,” Essays, Literary, etc., 1806, p. 29), but in summarizing 
his essays he does manage to show that Rush, unlike Brackenridge, was 
an enemy of the ancient classics, which he considered as militating against 
originality and democratic simplicity of utterance. 

However, let us be grateful to Mr. Goodman for furnishing a very 
useful aid to those who, it is to be hoped, will be attracted to treat the 
growth of Dr. Rush’s comprehensive ideas in their genetic interrelations 
with reference to the contemporary climate of opinion recorded in the 
books he read. 


University of Wisconsin. Harry Haypen CLARK. 


THe Saca oF THE Comstock Lope: Boom Days in Virginia City. By 
George D. Lyman. New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1934. iii, 399 pp. $3.50. 

Imbedded in inflated rhetoric and pompously purple passages, Dr. 
Lyman has presented a thoroughly documented picture of the hectic 
pioneer life in Virginia City, Nevada Territory, in the times when thou- 
sands of miners were seeking gold and silver in the Comstock Lode. His 
focal points for the student of American literary history are three figures 
who have much more in common than would appear on the surface: 
Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, and Adah Isaacs Menken. 

Dr. Lyman has made extensive use of newspaper files which are very 
dificult to obtain, such as The Sacramento Union, The San Francisco 
Alta, The San Francisco Call, The Argonaut and Bulletin, The Gold Hill 
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News, The Lyon County Sentinel, The Virginia City Territorial Enter- 
prise, and The Daily Union. Many of these come from Dr. Lyman’s 
private collection, as well as from libraries and the private collections of 
others. From the private collection of Paul Elder of San Francisco 
“photostats were obtained of the hitherto unrecorded Mark Twain items 
in them.” Dr. Lyman discusses in detail the life of Virginia City before 
the coming of Mark Twain, Mark Twain’s newspaper exploits with Joe 
Goodman, Dan De Quille, and others on the Territorial Enterprise, then 
the Menken incident, and finally Clemens’s “last duel” and his departure 
from Virginia City, sent forth from Comstock “with prestige and a name 
widely known in literary circles on the Coast but albeit a fugitive from 
her justice.” Unfortunately, Dr. Lyman’s attitude towards his material 
is not always critical, so that his picture of Mark Twain in this period is 
somewhat distorted and heightened. 

In his discussion of Artemus Ward, which is particularly interesting 
in indicating the influence of Ward on Mark Twain, the author fails to 
make any acknowledgment of the use of the very valuable book which 
covers this period in Ward’s life, by Geotge Hingston: The Gemal Show- 
man (London, 1870, two volumes). Mr, Hingston was Artemus Ward's 
press agent at this time. An interesting parallel between Mr. Hingston’s 
account and Dr. Lyman’s occurs on p. 248 of Mr. Hingston’s book. 

“What are they throwing into those waggons?” I ask. 

“Bricks,” is the reply. 

They are very white and shining bricks, and I go nearer to look at them. I find them 
to be great ingots of silver tossed into the waggon just as labourers would toss bricks of 
clay, or as a carter would throw Dutch cheeses to a cheesemonger. 


A similar passage occurs in The Saga of the Comstock Lode (p. 259): 

One day as he was passing Wells Fargo & Company’s office he saw the employees throw- 
ing bricks of silver into an express wagon for the transalpine journey. Just as English 
carters throw cheese from hand to hand, he said to his secretary. 

No mention of the Hingston book is to be found in The Saga of the 
Comstock Lode. 

His account of the American actress and poetess Adah Isaacs Menken 
is marked by several flaws. One of these is his acceptance of the legend 
that she is the prototype of Swinburne’s “Dolores,” a lyric which was 
written several years before Swinburne met La Menken. Further, he 
attributes the spectacular drama in which she performed, to John Howard 
Payne (p. 388, n. 3), although most of the writers on Adah Isaacs Men- 
ken accept as a fact that the version which she acted was adapted from 
Byron’s poem “Mazeppa” by H. M. Milner under the title The Wild 
Horse, or Mazeppa. He distorts the story about Miss Menken’s kinship 
with the “yellow sand” by making it appear that she was in Nevada with 
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Tom Peasley when she made that statement (p. 282) instead of in Califor- 
nia with Joaquin Miller (see Miller’s reminiscences in The San Francisco 
Call, July 31, 1892). He more or less arbitrarily decides (in his footnote 
on p. 391, na. 22) that “The second edition of Infelicta was published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co. in 1888”—which is also a misstatement, inasmuch as 
editions were published almost every year from 1868 until 1890. Also 
indicative of his uncritical attitude toward literary “mythology” is his use 
of a biographical novel on Adah Isaacs Menken as a basis for his own 
factual account (Fulton Oursler, The World’s Delight). 

The book contains over seven hundred footnotes, indicating the minute 
degree to which it is documented, and it is splendidly illustrated. ‘There 
is much profitable material for the student of Western history and fron- 
tier literature if he can overcome such passages as the following, which 
are typical of the ecstatic style in which the book in its entirety is written: 


Now the conviction became fixed in many minds that the Comstock—the great Comstock 
—was a “played-out” camp. Like a brilliant meteor, it had blazed across a silver horizon 
to disappear ignominiously in all ill-smelling sump. ‘That was the case with all camps— 
with all meteors—they blazed a trail—then faded out. Why not the Comstock? Range 
after rang of desolate surrounding hills had supplied the graveyard of ghostly mining- 
camps. Even like the Sahara, the tawny desert was an endless tomb of abortive enterprise. 

Where now was ancient Memphis—hundred-throated Thebes? Where now Pahrangat? 
Where Panamint on the edge of the terrible Death Valley? Where that Washoe Golgotha— 
the emerald-eyed Esmeralda? Where Aurora—that Goddess of Morn? Where were they 
now, Each had sprung up—and been cut down. Each had had but a short time to live and 
was full of misery, Each in its death-throes had betrayed homes—~destroyed hearths—broken 
hearts and left suicides in shallow shale. How many of the boys were already enriching the 
sand they had come to conquer—dust and ash of the whirlwind that swirled toward those 
cenotaphs in the Funeral Mountains? It was the history of all mining-camps—rise—bloom— 
decay. Here today—-gone tomorrow. Who knew—whither? But the Comstock! The 
greatest camp of them all! It couldn’t be possible! Beneath the sumps? Beyond the mould? 
Few ever came back—but there was always the hope—of resurrection (p. 341). 


Northwestern University. Wittram H. Ripack. 


Voyace pans L'INTÉRIEUR pes Erars-Unis er au Canapa. Par Le Comte 
de Colbert Maulevrier. Avec une Introduction et des Notes par Gil- 
bert Chinard. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. xxiii, 
87 pp. $2.75. 

Through the courtesy of M. le comte Paul de Leusse and the Institut 
Francais de Washington, Professor Gilbert Chinard has made available in 
attractive form Le comte de Colbert Maulevrier’s Voyage dans l'Intérieur 
des Etats-Unis et au Canada. 

Like many of his countrymen, the author, who had served under de 
Grasse during the Revolution, returned to America after the collapse of 
the royal cause. During the latter part of 1798, he made a tour, lasting 
a month, through Philadelphia and the towns on the Susquehanna and, 
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later, another tour, lasting more than four months, through Niagara, 
Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, and the villages on the Hudson. In view 
of his background and his skill with his pencil, which is reflected in the 
illustrations, it is not surprising that he devotes particular attention to the 
topography and architecture of the districts which he traversed. His 
interests are motivated by a distinct professional bias. Indeed, the chief 
merits of this account are its accuracy, its directness, and its simplicity. 
Whether he is describing the colonies of French émigrés in the West, the 
land speculators of the frontier, the American Loyalists, or the Canadian 
voyageurs, he writes always with the objectiveness and restraint of an 
officer, a gentleman, and a man of the world. He is not given to rash 
enthusiasms. Nevertheless, a vista of unexpected beauty can move him 
to something like emotion; and his visit to the home of Miss Jessy Mac- 
Norton, whom he had met in Philadelphia, shows that he was not averse 
to the cultivation of “sentiment.” Always, too, he was a Frenchman. Con- 
sequently, although he found the women of Montreal little to his liking, 
his experiences on the St. Lawrence produced a nostalgia which he could 
not conquer. Whatever may be said to their disadvantage, the Canadians, 
he insists, are francais dans l’dme. 

His observations supplement admirably those of other European trav- 
elers; the sketches are excellent, and Professor Chinard’s introduction is 
pleasantly informative. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Ray PALMER BAKER. 


Frontier FoLkways. By James G. Leyburn. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1935. X, 291 pp. $3.00. 


The author of Frontier Folkways, admittedly experimental in a new 
“science of society,” examines objectively eight sample frontier societies 
with a view to finding a possible consistency of “law” in the realm of 
human social action. His thesis is that the frontier is a laboratory of 
human society in which social adjustments, though speeded up, contain 
in essence something of the fundamental laws of all human society. That 
the studies of individual frontier adaptations are sketchy is a part of the 
case method of this book, for the value of the work must lie in the con- 
cluding generalizations, in which the author’s commendable caution will 
disarm first-blush critics of the new science of society. Four types of 
frontier are examined: the small farm frontier, exemplified in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony, the St. Lawrence French, and in New Zealand; 
the settlement plantation of the Portuguese in Bahia and the Boris in 
South Africa; the exploitative plantation, illustrated by the Dutch in Java; 
and the camp frontier of our American West. Of these, the first appears 
to tend toward democracy, the second and third to remain or to become 
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aristocratic, and the last to exhibit a temporary and formless character. 
A concluding summary includes a useful table and a set of generaliza- 
tions, reviewing the first temporary decline of culture on the frontier, the 
adoption of native customs, the shifts under pressure from old to new 
habits, and the comparatively rapid adjustment to a new and distinctive 
social pattern. To students of the American frontier, from Turner’s in- 
fluential study to the recent challenge to Turner issued under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, this book will offer some stimulating sug- 
gestions for further objective investigations. 
University of Wyoming. Witson O. CroucH. 


THE THoucut anb CHaracTEeR oF Wikram James: As Revealed in Un- 
published Correspondence and Notes, Together with His Published 
Writings. By Ralph Barton Perry. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. 1935. Vol. I, xxxviii, 826 pp.; Vol. II, xxii, 786 pp. $12.00. 
The professional student of literature will find the two volumes of 

Professor Perry’s long-awaited study of William James of special interest 

in that they include not only the best available account of the early years 

of Henry James but also some thirty new letters written by the novelist. 

Seventeen hitherto unpublished letters by Emerson also appear in the 

work, as well as a scattered assortment of epistles by such men as Tur- 

genev, Godkin, C. E. Norton, Santayana, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 

Kipling. Moreover, the literary “contacts” of Henry James, Sr., and of 

William James receive a measure of consideration which the catholic 

interests of these men naturally demanded. A fair amount of the con- 

tents of the volumes is presented as source material, the author esteeming 
it to be his duty to throw before the reader a vast number of letters with 
brief interpretative comment. At the same time the biographical nar- 
rative or the philosophical evolution of William James is given more 
attention than a mere editor would ordinarily devote to elucidating source 
material. As a result, Professor Perry’s work is a collection of ingredients 
as well as a reasoned interpretation of philosophical ideas—and the stu- 
dent of literature can profit greatly by digging around in the ingredients, 
a number of which are primarily literary in nature. 


C.G. 


REISSUE OF NUMBER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
OUT OF PRINT 
Number 3 of Volume I of American Literature (November, 1929) has 
recently been reprinted, and can be obtained at $1.25 by addressing the 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. This fact makes possible the 
purchase of a complete file of back numbers of the journal. 


WHITMAN'S CONSISTENCY | 


HENRY ALONZO MYERS 
Cornell University 


I 


ROM HIS poetry we judge that Whitman was unusually sen- 

sitive to the aesthetic surface of the world. He celebrated the 
infinite variety of phenomena, and stressed that individuality of 
shapes, sounds, colors, and beings which attaches to the objects of 
aesthetic intuition. His poems are reminiscences of the rich texture 
of experience, duplications, as far as words can duplicate objects, of 
the content of his ówn consciousness. His appreciation of aesthetic 
surface was indeed so widely distributed that we find in his work a 
general vigor of recollection rather than the hypersensitivity to a 
limited kind of experience and the accompanying heightening of 
natural effects, that may be found, for example, in Hawthorne or 
Poe. For this reason, perhaps, Whitman has been excelled, at one 
time or another, in nearly all the poetic modes which mimic the 
natural pageantry of consciousness. Discrimination and selection 
are necessary to this kind of work; the span of a single life is not 
sufficient to permit an adequate record of its own experience. Many 
passages of Whitman’s record have the flatness of an inventory or 
official report; the names of objects of consciousness are filed, but 
they do not fill the consciousness of the reader. 

If, then, Whitman’s poems had been merely mementoes or copies 
of aesthetic surfaces, we should be less able to excuse the occasional 
lapses and technical shortcomings which we profitably overlook in 
considering his larger significance as a poet. An appreciation of 
phenomena was Whitman’s natural endowment; his disdain for 
dressing and polishing limited surfaces sprang from his acquired 
conviction that the inner aspect of reality is more important to 
the poet. For him the poet is more than a craftsman, more than an 
artist in the materials of the surface; the poet is a seer whose vision 
is always of the outer phenomena in terms of the inner principles 
of the real. 

It is impossible to grasp fully Whitman’s conception of the 
prophetic function of the poet without a glance at the background 
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and origin of his method. Literary transcendentalism, from which 
Whitman’s method derives, was one of those unforeseen con- 
sequences which enliven the history of thought. Based indirectly 
on certain conclusions of Kant, it profited by the surprisingly happy 
result of adding one error to another. Philosophy was not, as Kant 
thought, to be forever discomfited by an incomprehensible thing-in- 
itself, and poetry was not, as the transcendentalists thought, to 
remain as the only possible interpreter of the meaning of good and 
evil for human beings; yet the combination of these two erroneous 
conclusions gave impetus to a spiritual renaissance in poetry. The 
temperaments, even the abilities, of the literary transcendentalists 
were such that they could neither fully understand nor criticize the 
grammatically and logically tortuous passages of Kant’s Kritzk; 
nevertheless, they felt themselves aided and justified by his work, 
for its result was welcomed even by those unable to follow the 
premises leading up to it. The dogmatic rationalism of a period had 
foundered on problems that were for the time unanswerable. Only 
one conclusion could be drawn from this result, and the tran- 
scendentalists did not fail to draw it. The meaning and value of 
life are beyond the methods of rational, logical, and scientific pro- 
cedure; hence where rational method and discipline have failed, 
poetic insight and imagination are once more free to assert their 
supremacy. In the fifty years following Kant’s death in 1804 this 
conclusion spread like a rumor over the literary world on both sides 
of the Atlantic; Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, Emerson, and Whit- 
man were among those who planned to take over the functions of a 
bankrupt philosophy in the name of poetry and imaginative 
thought. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in approaching these men the critic 
needs both the feeling of the poet and the analytic ability of the 
philosopher. This is particularly true in respect to Whitman, for 
unlike the others, he was born, as a writer, into this atmosphere. 
He takes the conclusions of the transcendentalists for granted, and, 
as a consequence, of all American writers, he is least aware, in the 
matter-of-fact sense, of what he is doing. Whitman never perfected 
a special apparatus for thinking, as philosophers do, never troubled 
to distil the formulas and propositions of pure reason from the wine 
of experience, and since he did not himself experience moments 
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either of pure feeling or of pure thought, his writings are not con- 
veniently classified for the reader. They contain no purely intel- 
lectualized or expository passages, for in Whitman every feeling is 
a thought and every thought a feeling, just as every percept is a 
concept and every concept a percept. He generalized everything 
that he saw and specified everything that he thought; moreover, 
whatever he knew, he felt: his abstractions shine through concrete 
objects and are colored with emotion. This mode of cognition, 
though not illogical, is quite outside the scope of commonplace logic 
and scientific procedure. It is intuitional but not incommunicable, 
and it represents a return to the earliest modes of thought, a move- 
ment away from the poet of pure poetry, the philosopher of pure 
reason, the scientist of controlled and impersonal experiment. Whit- 
man does more than keep his eye on the object; he makes the object 
a part of himself. Hence the essence of his method lies in the re- 
jection of formulas in favor of the better, truer, more illuminating 
intuition derived from the full content of experience itself,.in the 
rejection of abstractions in favor of concrete and living experience. 
Let me, Whitman might have said, not reason coldly as the philos- 
opher, not feel blindly as the conventional poet, not experiment 
without reason or feeling as the small scientist; let me experience 
all things as a man, wholly and without limitation. Such an un- 
limited man is his ideal poet, and such unlimited experience is his 
goal in poetry.. Whoever requires an intellectual account of what 
Whitman accomplished must be able to separate the pure elements 
of his work without losing sight of their necessary interdependence. 

His elevated poetry invites interpretation, for who would read 
the poetry of prophecy and revelation without trying to know what 
is prophesied and revealed? In the face of Whitman’s mysticism, 
which found expression in the years 1855-1856 in the outlines of the 
spiritual democracy governed by the two principles of the infinitude 
and equality of individuals, we are curious to determine to what 
extent the poet’s vision has reconciled the contradictions apparent in 
the phenomena of existence. We demand from Whitman the 
prophet, who insisted that his vision must influence social and po- 
litical life, a consistency which is not required of the pure mystic. 


A sane consistency, not the foolish consistency which Emerson 
*H. A. Myers, “Whitman’s Conception of the Spiritual Democracy, 1855-1856," Amer- 
ican Literature, VI, 239-253 (Nov., 1934). 
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scorned, is a fair test for prophetic poetry; otherwise its pretensions 
are invalid. Even Emerson recognized the demands made by such 
consistency upon the results of intuition. “I cannot myself,” he 
said, “use that systematic form which is reckoned essential in treat- 
ing the science of the mind. But if one can say so. without arrogance, 
I might suggest that he who contents himself with dotting a frag- 
mentary curve, recording only what facts he has observed, without 
attempting to arrange them within one outline, follows a system 
also.”* Leaves of Grass dots such a “fragmentary curve.” Whitman’s 
experience was large; as he said, he contained multitudes, and did 
not fear an occasional contradiction.* Yet we doubt not that his 
composure rested upon the certainty of his own consistency, upon 
his faith in the principles which at all important points integrated 
his experience. 


II 


These principles of the inner world brought him into touch first 
with the problem of good and evil. The turmoil and coverings of 
the surface world, the inequalities manifest everywhere, are founded 
on an apparent hierarchy of values. One thing, we think, is better 
than another, another thing is still better, and so on ad infinitum. 
Whitman denies the inner reality of this apparent hierarchy; he 
limits the terms good and evil to the judgment of the surface world 
and reserves the term “perfect” for the inner quality of things. 


How perfect the earth, and the minutest thing upon it! 
What is called good is perfect, and what is called bad is just as perfect . . .* 


This vision of things as they are under the surface, of real and per- 
fect things, will not be obscured by any value judgment. Is the 
judgment one of moral value? 


I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not decline to be the poet of 
wickedness also.” 


Nor will it be hidden by the illusion that some things are always 
good for the practical purposes of the individual. Nothing is intrin- 
sically good, but all things are intrinsically perfect. Victory, viewed 


3R. W. Emerson, Works (Cambridge, Mass., 1893), XII, 11. 

3 Leaves of Grass, “Inclusive Edition,” ed. Emory Holloway (New York, 1924), p. 75. 
* Ibid., p. 368. See also “Song of Myself,” §3, p. 25; also §44, p. 68. 

5 Ibid., p. 42. Sce also “Song of Myself,” §21, p. 41. 
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from the side of the inner meaning of life, is no more real, no better, 
than defeat. | 


Have you heard that it was good to gain the day? 
I also say it is good to fall, battles are lost in the same spirit in which they 
are won.® 


Even that supreme object of value judgment by people contained 
between their hats and boots, life itself, cannot stand as good and 
good only in the light of the inner meaning of life, for in that light 
death is good also. 


Has any one supposed it lucky to be born? 
I hasten to inform him or her it is just as lucky to die, and I know it." 


This attitude toward good and evil, first expressed in the 1855 
Preface, continues to the end. In the Preface he says (speaking of 
the function of the poet): “If peace is the routine out of him speaks 
the spirit of peace, large, rich, thrifty, building vast and populous 
cities, encouraging agriculture and the arts and commerce—lighting 
the study of man, the soul, immortality—federal, state or municipal 
government, marriage, health, free trade, intertravel by land and 
sea... . In war he is the most deadly force of the war. Who re- 
cruits him recruits horse and foot.”® If Whitman had been merely 
the poet of political democracy, of social betterment, and of opti- 
` mistic humanitarianism, he would have condemned war and pitied 
its victims as unequal in their fate to the citizens of peace, but as 
the poet of the spiritual democracy, he is the poet of war as well 
as of peace, for neither war nor peace can disturb the eternal law 
of the world. As we see by later poems, his attitude toward war 
never changed. 


I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 
And the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 
I saw the debris and debris of all the slain soldiers of the war, 
But I saw they were not as was thought, 
They themselves were fully at rest, they suffer’d not, .. .° 
Ibid., p. 38. See also “To Think of Time,” §6, p. 366. 
T Ibid., p. 29. 8 Ibid., p. 491. 
? Ibid., pp. 282-283. This is part of a most important poem, “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d,” written after the war was over, at a time (1865) when his verse was 
most likely to record his true attitude toward his recent experiences. Whitman did not 


have a romantic attitude toward war; his descriptions are everywhere realistic enough, In 
1871 he saw for himself henceforth a theme larger than civil or international conflict, and 
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Even intimate contact with a surface turmoil as tremendous ‘as the 
Civil War could not shake his faith in the inner world; after the 
event his attitude was precisely what it had been years before the 
rise and fall of the Confederacy. 

Whitman consistently regarded good and evil as elements in 
experience rather than as intrinsic qualities of objects. Objects 
per se he regarded as perfect; good and evil he regarded as necessary 
elements in the experience of every individual. Hence he never de- 
clined to be the poet of evil as well as of good. Late in life, when 
a clergyman’s “rounded catalogue divine complete” seemed to him 
to include only the aesthetic things he compiled a supplementary 
list: 

The devilish and the dark, the dying and diseas’d, 

‘The countless (nineteen-twentieths) low and evil, crude and savage, 

The crazed, prisoners in jail, the horrible, rank, malignant, 

Venom and filth, serpents, the ravenous sharks, liars, the dissolute; 

(What is the part the wicked and the loathsome bear within earth’s orbic 
scheme?) 

Newts, crawling things in slime and mud, poisons, 

The barren soil, the evil men, the slag and hideous rot.*® 


Whitman has often been called an optimist, but there is certainly 
some loose use of terminology on the part of those who have done 
so. In order to clarify terms it is necessary to distinguish between 
the feeling of a moment, a brief mood such as is expressed in a lyric 
poem, and the fairly consistent attitude of a lifetime, for it is the 
possession of a consistent attitude that often distinguishes the major 
poet from the minor. Secondly, it is important to keep in mind 
that optimism cannot mean other than that the amount of good in 
the world outweighs the amount of evil, and that the amount of 
good increases as time goes on, just as, on the other hand, pessimism 
must mean that the amount of evil in the world outweighs the good, 
and that the amount of evil increases as time goes on. By the very 


in “As I Ponder’d in Silence” he denied that war was the single theme of poetry. In the 
same year, in the poem that was later (1876) named “Song of the Exposition,” he cried: 


“Away with themes of war! away with war itself!” 


But this outburst was in keeping with the theme of the poem. Peace was now “the routine,” 
and it was natural that at this time out of the poct spoke “the spirit of peace, large, 
rich, thrifty,” as he had himself predicted in the Preface of 1855. 

1 Ibid., p. 455. 
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nature of the terms there are only three possible consistent attitudes 
toward the problem of good and evil: optimism, pessimism, and a 
third, the mean between the extremes, the belief, namely, that good 
and evil are both necessary aspects of experience, that one implies 
the other, and that the quantities of both, roughly speaking, re- 
main and will remain in a state of balance. Only the great main- 
tain a consistent attitude toward the problem: among consistent 
optimists may be numbered the philosopher Herbert Spencer and 
probably the poets Tennyson and Browning; among consistent pes- 
simists, the philosopher Schopenhauer and the poet Leopardi; 
among adherents of the third point of view, Heraclitus, Emerson 
(“Compensation”), Sophocles, Shakespeare, and all tragic poets,” 
and Whitman himself. In “Song of Myself,” in the elegies, in all 
his great poems, Whitman consistently maintained this essentially 
tragic and heroic attitude toward good and evil. In several short 
lyrics (mostly late poems) he departed from this middle path. 
Once, for example, he set forth the doctrine of optimism definitively. 


Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that is Good 
steadily hastening towards immortality, 

And the vast all that is call’d Evil I saw hastening to merge itself and 
become lost and dead.?? 


But this departure (1881) from his conception of good and evil as 
equally necessary elements in experience has the significant subtitle, 
“After Reading Hegel,” suggesting a sequence of events which leads 
us to mistrust Whitman’s vision on this occasion. Aside from the 
doubtful evidence of this brief and late outburst the presumption of 
Whitman’s optimism rests on the misapprehension that his poetry 
consists in a vision of the America of the future. One necessarily 
falls with the other, for to understand his mystical vision of the 
spiritual democracy is to see what he himself must have felt, namely, 
that the eternal equality of individuals is a myth if some individuals 
experience less evil or more good than others. Nowhere else in his 
poetry did he see good increasing and evil diminishing. Suffering 


™H. A. Myers, “The Tragic Attitude toward Value,” International Journal of Ethics, 
April, 1935. The reader of Whitman cannot miss the heroic and tragic quality of his 
verse, a quality which such composers as Gustav Holtz have caught in setting the words 
to music. This kinship of Whitman to the tragic comes from his fixed attitude toward good 
and evil, which is in harmony with that of the tragic poets. 

“ Leaves of Grass, “Inclusive Edition,” ed. Emory Holloway, p. 233. 
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and grief touched him immeasurably, yet he never doubted that the 
object of his pity had shared the common lot. Envy he apparently 
did not experience. First and last he held to the view, consistent 
with the principles of the inner world, that good and evil are neces- 
sary and supplementary modes of experience, the same view that the 
tragic poet expresses in the inevitable reversal of fortune. Infinite 
tenderness against the background of a heroic and unshakable faith 
in the common lot of mankind in respect to good and evil furnishes 
the distinctive quality of much of his poetry. 

If in an occasional short, lyrical outburst he departed from his 
lifelong attitude toward evil, preaching optimism, he as often 
yielded to moods of depression. “I Sit and Look Out” (1860) is a 
fair example. 


I sit and look out upon all the sorrows of the world, and upon all oppres- 
sion and shame... . 

All these—all the meanness and agony without end I sitting look out 
upon, 

See, hear, and am silent.1° 


Surely, judging by the relation of these exceptions to the main body 
of Whitman’s work and by the fact that they contradict and negate 
one another, we must take them for what they are, the expression 
of the poet’s moods rather than of his convictions, the evidence of 
how even as steadfast a spirit as Whitman wavers momentarily to 
the one side or the other of his set course. Needless to say, Sophocles 
and Shakespeare departed as often in mood from their general tragic 
attitude toward the world. 


Iii 


Important as the general problem of good and evil is to his 
position, the problem of death becomes peculiarly his own. How 
can he reconcile death with the equality of infinite individuals; 
is it not apparent on the surface that while some men die in the 
fulness of time, others die too young, and still others die too old? 
This problem attracted his attention at the very beginning; he had 
carefully considered death long before the Civil War. 


Has Life much purport?—Ah, Death has the greatest purport. 
* Ibid., p. 232. " Ibid., p. 467. 
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He had come to feel as early as 1855, or earlier, that the infinite per- 
sonality includes death as well as life within its present experience. 
He reached this conclusion in the first poem, “Song of Myself”; in 
the following year he felt that we need not regret the loss of the 
young man who loses his life in the pursuit of life, for only he has 
learned the lesson of life: 


Who favors body and soul the same, 
Who perceives the indirect assuredly following the direct, 


Who in his spirit in any emergency whatever neither hurries nor avoids 
death.1® 


Three years later the boy in “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” 
pleads with the bird of lamentations for a clue to the meaning of 
life. 

Whereto answering, the sea, 

Delaying not, hurrying not, 

Whisper’d me through the night, and very plainly before daybreak, 

Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word death, 

And again death, death, death, death, .. .18 


His own songs “awaked from that hour” with the burden that 
the meaning of life is death. Death he again affirmed in the “Death 
Carol” of 1865. Experience in the hospitals and on the battlefields 
confirmed his earlier faith; and the death of his hero, Lincoln, in- 
spired “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” an elegy 
identical in essence with the earlier “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking.” 

Whitman’s attitude toward death is difficult to explain in intel- 
lectual terms, for here his mysticism is in the foreground. As far 
as it may be treated intellectually, there are three possible interpre- 
tations, of which the third is the most probable. The first is that 
Whitman, who again and again affirmed immortality, upheld the 
common Christian doctrine. But this seems improbable, for his 
system has no place for the afterworld of rewards and punishments 
which Emerson had already rejected. 


And the threat of what is call’d hell is little or nothing to me, 
And the lure of what is call’d heaven is little or nothing to me. . 


3 Ibid., p. 316. 
3 Ibid., p. 215. " Ibid., p. 272. 
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It is more likely that he sought to attach a new meaning to im- 
mortality. Once his panpsychism led him to entertain the possibil- 
ities of eternal birth. 


And as to you Life I reckon you are the leavings of many deaths, 
(No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before.) . . 18 


In “Song of Myself” and elsewhere he was fascinated by the eternity 
of matter, by the possibility that he would lurk somewhere in the 
grass beneath the feet of generations to come. His mysticism led 
him to the thought that life is outer, phenomenal, illusory, and 
death, inner and real. He embodied a favorite metaphor in “Night 
on the Prairies” (1860) and again in abbreviated form in “Pensive 
and Faltering” (1868): as the day reveals one globe only, the night 
many, so death has much more to reveal than has life; the dead are 
living, and the living are specters. 

Very early he saw, however, that the true significance of death 
lies in what it means as a present experience to the living rather 
than in the possibility of life after death. He felt the strange paradox 
that he who lives is always dying. 

O living always, always dying! 
O the burials of me past and present, .. .1® 


While we live we experience life, but we also experience death, 
which is a background giving meaning and depth to life. Life 
and death are opposites of the surface which are in some mys- 
terious way reconciled in the depths of the soul’s reality. 

Beyond this it is impossible to present Whitman’s treatment of 
death in intellectual terms, for this treatment, designed to counter- 
act unreasoning fear and horror, addresses itself to the senses and 
feelings, to the heart and not to the mind. Such are the intention 
and effect of “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” and of 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” as every reader 
knows. 

IV 

The influence of the Civil War upon Whitman’s thought has 
been too often exaggerated. Stuart Sherman, for example, speaks of 
a “fact which flames from the completed Leaves of Grass, namely, 

8 Ibid., p. 74: Ibid., p. 375. 
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that he [Whitman] is one of the ‘twice-born—that he had a new 
birth in the spirit of the Civil War and a rebaptism in its blood.”?° 
It is true that Whitman was one of the “twice-born,” but the date 
of his rebirth must be fixed at some time prior to the memorable 
year 1855, a full decade before the end of the Civil War, for in the 
years 1855-1856 he laid down all the principles of his system of ex- 
perience.”* It was this rebirth before 1855 that made a mystic out 
of the former hack writer, editor, and versifier. As we have seen, 
he had laid down the principles of the spiritual democracy and 
adopted an attitude toward evil and death consistent with them be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities, before Lincoln’s election, before John 
Brown’s raid. The Civil War did not lend profundity and vision to 
a plastic mind; it found its poet ready, just as it found Lincoln, Lee, 
and Grant mature and fixed in character. Four years of conflict 
gave strength to Whitman’s conviction, not depth to his insight. 

The Civil War did bring one problem more prominently into the 
foreground of Whitman’s consciousness; it taught him that he must 
fully recognize the state as part of the meaning of the individual, 
just as he had already recognized that evil helps reveal the meaning 
of good and that death completes the meaning of life. After 1865 
“these States” frequently became “Thou Mother with thy equal 
brood”; in 1871 “indissoluble” became an added qualification to an 
announcement of the single identity of these States, of the Union 
more and more compact, an announcement made in 1860 in “So 
Long.” 

Even before the Civil War Whitman was remarkably free from 
the spirit of sectionalism which ruled the thought of the country, 
North and South. Who was a greater nationalist before 1865? 
From Lincoln’s addresses and papers one grasps fully the one cen- 
tral problem of the war, the preservation of the Union; yet, in walk- 
ing over the field of Gettysburg, where the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia met the Army of the Potomac in decisive conflict, one reads, 
by the monuments, and traces, in the topography, a symbolical story 
of the state of the Union, even among Northerners, as late as July, 
1863. Here the New York regiments held a hill; there the Vermont 


™ Leaves of Grass, ed. Stuart P. Sherman (New York, 1922), Introduction, p. xviii. 

RI believe this to be established beyond question in the article in American Literature 
for Nov., 1934, already cited: “Whitman's Conception of the Spiritual Democracy, 1895- 
1856.” 
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cavalry won glory in a charge; on this spot the Pennsylvania volun- 
teers cried: “Death on the soil of our native state rather than lose 
our guns.” Legend and monument testify that this was largely war 
between states, between sections. Before the war Whitman was in 
advance of his times in stressing the importance of the adjective 
“American” to his individual and to his poet; and both before and 
after the war his individual—simple separate person though he 
might be—kept in touch with the rising importance of the Federal 
government. Throughout the development of Leaves of Grass the 
personage of the Mother of all increases in grandeur and proportion, 
at once the Mother and creature of individuals, with whom alone 
she will treat. 


(Mother! with subtle sense severe, with the naked sword in your hand, 
I saw you at last refuse to treat but directly with individuals.) *? 


She is an embodiment of an aspect of experience, the spirit by 
which, and in which, the individual meets the pressing need of 
communion with other individuals. 


Vv 


From the treatment of good and evil, life and death, the indi- 
vidual and the state we learn how to grasp the largest categories 
implicit in Whitman’s experience, the inner and outer aspects of 
reality. The locus of the spiritual democracy is not in some far-off 
Platonic world of ideas or shadowy realm of essences; it is imma- 
nent in the experience of the individual. Nor is the inner world 
more real than the outer; it may be more important for the poet, 
for it is his special function to interpret it; the goal of the individual, 
however, is to live harmoniously according to the inner significance 
of experience and the outer pressure of circumstance. Even the poet 
is not content with piercing the outer turmoils and coverings of life 
to its inner significance. Whitman was concerned with the general 
problem of evil and also with the specific evils in American social 
life. Facing these problems squarely, he did not attempt to con- 
struct a compensatory spiritual world. Whitman’s inner world is 
not an asylum, a refuge from the evils of the surface; it is a pro- 
paedeutic to action. The outer world is neither predominantly good 
nor predominantly evil; as experience, it is both good and evil; and 

2 Leaves of Grass, “Inclusive Edition,” ed. Emory Holloway, p. 296. 
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the inner world, instead of leading us away from it, turns us, filled 
with a realization of eternal justice and fortified with a newicourage - 
and dignity, again toward social and political problems. 

The experience of the individual is such that each of its two im- 
portant aspects, the inner and the outer, throws light upon the other. 
In the eternal search for political and social justice the poet finds 
the clue to the inner justice of life. His mysticism, his vision of the 
inner life, follows the native forms and patterns of the surface of 
the world; the emphasis placed upon the worth of the individual 
and upon the equality of individuals in Whitman’s political and 
social background becomes the spiritual principles of the infinitude 
and equality of individuals. In turn the surface world is to accept 
as ideals in the limited fields of social, political, and economic action 
the justice and equality eternally manifest in inner experience. 

Whitman’s democracy of the spirit arose from a desire to solve 
the problems of the surface world rather than from an impulse to 
avoid them; and the goal of his work is reached only when the 
two worlds are seen inseparably joined together. For this reason 
it is only from Whitman the prophet that we learn his lesson com- 
plete. As a prophet, Whitman was not a soothsayer; he did not 
attempt the miracle of foretelling the future except in the sense that 
one who grasps eternal laws understands also how they will work 
themselves out in time. With this last point he was much con- 
cerned; he united at all times intense patriotic fervor with his vision 
of eternal verities. His discovery of the eternal principles of the 
infinitude and equality of individuals strengthened his belief that 
the greatness of America lies in her surface resolve to glorify the 
individual and in her choice of equality as a surface ideal, just as 
his original faith in America, tempered by doubt and uncertainty, 
had led him to a vision of first principles. For these reasons, 
although he had his moments as patriot bard, and others as pure 
mystic, it is only in the rôle of the prophet who interprets the world 
of the surface in terms of eternal laws that we fully understand 
Whitman and his work. 

In the last analysis Whitman is consistent because the frag- 
mentary curve which he dots is nothing more than the experience 
of the individual, in whom all opposites are reconciled. Good and 
evil as qualities of objects raise interminable problems, but they may 
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be consistently explained as elements in the experience of the indi- 
vidual. Death, a mysterious state when it is regarded as a future state 
of being, is intelligible when it is understood to be an ever-present 
background of the meaning of life. The problem of reconciling the 
free citizen with the power of the state is solved when the individual 
treats the state as a projection of one part of his personality, that 
part which unites him with other individuals. Finally, the indi- 
vidual can appreciate his own depths only when he realizes that his 
own infinitude and equality remain throughout the ceaseless change 
of circumstance. 


Out of politics, triumphs, battles, life, what at last finally remains? 
When shows break up what but One’s-Self is sure?” 


Hence it is no reflection upon Whitman to say that he-was from 
first to last a thoroughgoing and consistent individualist; there could 
only be a reflection if the individual were something opposed to the 
cosmic order, something opposed to the true state. Such a being, 
contained between his hat and his boots, has nothing in common 
with Whitman’s simple separate person, for to Whitman the infinite 
universe is nothing more than the infinite possibilities of the indi- 
vidual’s experience, and the true state, to paraphrase Emerson, 1s 
only the blended shadows of individuals. 

A rare and fortunate combination of events furnished a method 
admirably suited to the forms of thought likely to arise from Whit- 
man’s social and political background. At the very time when a 
poet arose to celebrate a state which had its inception in “great 
persons,” a state determined to treat only with individuals, tran- 
scendentalism had swung literary method out of the path of im- 
personal sciences and philosophies, finding in persons rather than in 
systems the source of its material. The intellectual movement from 
Kant through Emerson was half the preparation necessary to the . 
appearance of Whitman; the trend in political theory from Locke 
through Jefferson, and its exemplification, was the other half. All 
events conspired to further the celebration of the individual in 
prophetic poetry. 

After Whitman there is not likely to be a philosophy native to 
America which is not touched by his imaginative insight. Yet 
Whitman himself is no metaphysician; his faith is poetic faith and 

* Ibid., p. 374. 
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not the conviction that follows logical demonstration; and analysis 
of his work leads us to the value of the sensuous content of his poetry 
as well as to the value of its abstracted philosophy. His methods 
sometimes run parallel to the methods of philosophy, but they are 
not the same. The corner stones of his system must often rest on 
foundations which no logical system could recognize; and the faith 
of the reader in the community of infinite and equal persons, as 
Whitman conceives it, must ultimately rest on the power of his 
poetry. 


GEORGE HENRY BOKER AND ANGIE HICKS 


SCULLEY BRADLEY 
University of Pennsylvania 


N 1929 the present writer edited a MS. of sonnets, previously 

unpublished, by George Henry Boker.’ At that time it was riot 
possible to identify finally the woman: who inspired these poems; 
although a tradition survived in Philadelphia of the poet’s admira- 
tion for Mrs. Angie King Hicks, and the internal evidence pointed 
strongly toward her as Boker’s “Dark Lady.” Since that time a 
second MS. has been found under circumstances which prove that 
eighty-six of the first one hundred and fourteen sonnets of the 
collection were written for, and sent to, Mrs. Hicks. This MS. also 
supplies many important textual variations. 

As was explained in the Introduction to the Sonnets, the editor 
discovered the MS. of three hundred and thirteen sonnets, of which 
only two had been published,? while he was writing the biography 
of the poet.2 The MS. was not a final draft, and bore many correc- 
tions, but it was prefaced by a sonnet and a note in Boker’s hand 
which showed that in 1877 he intended the work to be published 
as a sonnet sequence. A letter to Bayard Taylor* had mentioned the 
MS. and indicated that publication was being deferred because of 
the personal nature of the references. These poems constitute a 
major work of the author, and include, indeed, some of the finest 
sonnets in American literature—Sonnets XXIV, XXIX, XXXIV, 
CLXXV and CCCVIII, for example—and it seems appropriate now 
to record what may be learned of the circumstances of their creation 
and to relate them to his life. 

The complete MS. from which the published edition was made 
is now in the Princeton University Library. In this Princeton MS. 
the poems form a sequence which the poet apparently designed to 
follow. The arrangement of this MS. was preserved in the edition. 
The first fifteen and the seventeenth sonnet are undated. The year 


1 Sonnets: A Sequence on Profane Love (Philadelphia, 1929). 

3 Sonnet CXCI and Sonnet CXCHI, in The Book of the Sonnet, ed. Leigh Hunt and S. 
Adams Lee (Boston, 1867). 

3 George Henry Boker, Poet and Patriot (Philadelphia and London, 1927). 

* Sonnets, Introduction p. xvi. 
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1857 follows Sonnet XVI. The eighteenth is dated June 18, 1857. 
The following are undated until the twenty-fourth, dated July 2, 
1857, and the remainder of the manuscript is dated throughout, end- 
ing at Sonnet CCCXIII, dated February 26, 1887.° These sonnets are 
unmistakably personal in tone, and their reality and depth of feeling 
preclude the possibility of considering them either as poetic exercises 
or flights of fancy. Nor does it seem likely that they were inspired 
by Julia Riggs, whom Boker had married in 1844. For her his feel- 
ing of gentle, sympathetic attachment and social need had never 
flamed into anything like the passion expressed here. The con- 
tinuous references to absence, separation, and subterfuge likewise 
make this theory seem unlikely. 

The material of the poems seems to fall into three sections and 
covers a period of thirty years. The first and major portion of the 
work extends in unbroken sequence to Sonnet CCLXXXII, dated 
December 30, 1871. On November 3 of that year, President Grant 
had offered Boker the appointment as Minister to Turkey, and his 
diplomatic services in Turkey and Russia absorbed his energies for 
the next seven years. In 1877, however, the sequence was resumed 
and thirteen sonnets were added in that year, although there is no 
evidence, internal or external, to connect them with the first group 
of two hundred and eighty-two poems. Another interval of almost 
four years elapsed before the next sonnet, CCXCVI, dated February 
g, 1881. This and the concluding seventeen sonnets were dated at 
rather long intervals, ending on February 26, 1887. A certain 
homogeneity in this section is indicated by the fact that seven of the 
poems are birthday sonnets, dated February 26 of various years from 
1881 to 1887. It is important to note that all the sonnets celebrating 
birthdays in the earlier group, while undated, fell between October 
6 and November 2 in the sequence. 

The connection of Angie Hicks with eighty-six, and perhaps 
even with two hundred and eighty-two of these sonnets is established 
by the history of the second MS., now in the possession of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library. The University of Pennsylvania 
MS. was purchased in 1917 by a dealer from Miss Elizabeth Norris, 
a niece of Mrs. Angie King Hicks, wife of Thomas Hicks, the Amer- 


ican portrait painter (1823-1890). There had been a tradition in 
* Except the earlier “birthday sonnets,” which were undated. 
° “Sonnets in the Original," George Henry Boker. 
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the family of a romantic attachment in the life of Mrs. Hicks. At 
her death, among her personal effects and keepsakes, was found the 
MS. book of sonnets later acquired by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library. An examination of the MS, shows that the sonnets 
were written in Boker’s characteristic hand on his own notepaper, 
some of it bearing his crest or initial, Each sonnet is dated, and the 
dates fall at periods varying from a couple of days to several weeks 
later than the dates of the same poems in the Princeton MS. The 
Princeton MS. dates are probably, in most cases, the dates of com- 
position and the dates of the U. of Pa. MS. are the dates of trans- 
mission to Mrs. Hicks. This is not to argue, obviously, that the 
U. of Pa. MS. is to be regarded as the final revision, since the Prince- 
ton MS. remained in the poet’s possession for many subsequent years 
subject to revisions, The sonnets are mounted on heavy paper of a 
variety of colors and textures such as might have been lying about 
in the home of a painter. The whole has been bound amateurishly 
in old book covers. On the fly-leaf of the volume is inscribed in ink, 
in a fine feminine hand, “An Old Story / by / George H. Boker.” 
This hand cannot be definitely identified as Mrs. Hicks’s, but it is 
the same writing as that which appears on several pieces of MS. 
which have been preserved in an envelope fastened at the end of the 
volume. One is a fly-leaf torn from a book which might have been 
the conventional diary popular with young ladies of the period. It is 
inscribed “Angelina D. King / Sept. 25th, 1850 / Now harken!—and 
forget it never / What’s written here, keep thou forever!” Beside the 
name, King, is penciled in the same hand, as though at a later date, 
the name Hicks. Below, again in pencil, is the date June 29, 1853. 
In the envelope are also certain poems of Boker clipped from news- 
papers of Philadelphia and New York from 1857 to 1863. Two 
show corrections in the same feminine hand conforming to the text — 
later adopted by the poet in published volumes. The first five 
sonnets in the U. of Pa. MS. are entitled “To A——”; and Mrs. 
Hicks, be it noted, was named Angie. There are also some letters 
addressed to Thomas Hicks in the envelope of the MS. All these 
materials would be sufficient to identify Mrs. Hicks as the recipient 
of the sonnets in the U. of Pa. MS., even if this assumption were 
not supported by King family tradition and the persistent rumor 
that survived with the poet’s social celebrity in Philadelphia. 
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A comparison of the two MSS. is interesting. The U. of Pa. MS. 
contains only eighty-eight sonnets. Whether these were’ the only 
sonnets inspired by Mrs. Hicks cannot now be accurately deter- 
mined. It seems likely that the MS. includes all that were actually 
sent her, because of the careful manner in which these were pre- 
served. Taking the poet’s numbering in the Princeton MS., as re- 
flected in the published edition of 1929, one finds the U. of Pa. MS. 
to include the following: II, VI, XI, XV, XXIV, XXVI to XXXI, 
XXXIII to LXXXII, LXXXV to C, CII to CV, CVII to CIX, CXI, 
CXIV, and two sonnets not in the Princeton MS., from which they 
were removed for separate publication in Boker’s Poems of the War 
(1864). These are “Oh, Craven, Craven!,” U. of Pa. MS. No. 79, 
and “Brave Comrade, Answer!,” U. of Pa. MS. No. 80. Sonnet 
XXVI was apparently the first sent to Mrs. Hicks and is dated 
March 5, 1861, in her copy. From this the sequence runs on un- 
broken in U. of Pa. MS. to Sonnet CXIV, dated June 21, 1864, which 
ends Mrs. Hicks’s book. 

Yet in the Princeton MS. the record of the sonnets not in Mrs. 
Hicks’s collection seems to continue without appreciable change in 
the person addressed for over seven years, until Sonnet CCLXXXII, 
dated (Princeton MS.) December 30, 1871. There a natural break 
occurs, explained by Boker’s foreign residence and diplomatic work 
for several years. The sonnets between the end of Mrs. Hicks’s MS. 
in 1864, and December 30, 1871, deal chiefly with the themes of 
separation and sorrow, and emphasize a mood of philosophy and 
reflection not apparent in the earlier poems. Only two of the son- 
nets in this section can be said to point definitely to a meeting be- 
tween the two, and all of them in fact might have been written in a 
mood of recollection. It is indeed possible, therefore, that the first 
two hundred and eighty-two sonnets were. all inspired by Mrs. 
Hicks, although there is direct evidence for only eighty-eight son- 
nets. Certainly the tone remains unchanged, and is very different 
from that of the thirty-one sonnets written after the resumption of 
the book in 1877, when a mood of worldliness and cynicism appears. 
Unfortunately there are no sonnets celebrating a birthday from the 
end of Mrs. Hicks’s book until the break of 1871, although three of 
the sonnets in her MS. had celebrated October 14, which was 
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probably her birthday.” In any case the poems would seem to show 
a definite and painful change in the poet’s relationships with Mrs. 
Hicks in 1864. The very next to be composed after the end of her 
MS., Sonnet CXXII, dated Sept. 16, 1864, is on the subject of a 
devastating separation, and the sarne note predominates until the 
ending of this group in 1871. 

Only a few facts of the life of Mrs. Hicks can now be gleaned. 
Angie, or Angelina D. King, was the daughter of Dr. Theodore F. 
King and Sarah Ann Arnold, a descendant of Governor Codding- 
ton, of Rhode Island.* She was born in Brooklyn in 1834.° At the 
age of twenty-one she married Thomas Hicks, on May 20, 1855."° 
Hicks, a portrait painter, had come to New York in 1849 after four 
years of study abroad and had his studio for many years at 6 Astor 
Place. Hicks and his wife resided in New York, for many years at 
43 Lafayette Place. With increasing prosperity he acquired also a 
country home at Trenton Falls, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

By the time of his marriage Hicks was beginning to be success- 
ful and even prosperous. He was well known in the circle of artists 
and writers among whom Boker moved on his frequent visits to 
New York. Whether Boker met Mrs. Hicks through his social 
connections with the literary and-artistic life of New York probably 
cannot now be learned. He always visited New York frequently, 
and had many friends there. After the beginning of the war, and 
especially after 1862, when as Secretary of the Union League of 
Philadelphia he was constantly called to New York .on business 
connected with his war work, he must have had many opportunities 
to see her in public and privately. These frequent business neces- 
sities continued until 1865 and covered exactly the period during 
which the sonnets in Mrs. Hicks’s MS. were composed. 

It is likely, of course, that Mrs. Hicks shad friends in Philadel- 
phia, and she might have visited them from time to time. Philadel- 
phia artists and writers, like Charles Godfrey Leland, Bayard Taylor, 


7 Unfortunately the vital statistics of New York and Brooklyn are not complete as far 
back as 1834, when she was born. No record has been found, there or elsewhere, to 
establish the date officially. See footnote 9. 

8 National Cyclopedia of American Biography (1907), V, 509. 

? Obituary Notice, New York Times, March 14, 1917, p. 9. 

Records of the National Society of Colonial Dames in the State of New York. 
Probably Brooklyn was the place, but Brooklyn records are not kept prior to 1866, and no 
record of this marriage was found either in Brooklyn or New York. 
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R. H. Stoddard, and Thomas Buchanan Read, were in constant 
migration, frequently with their families, between the two cities. 
A hint of this is found in a letter from Leland to Mrs. Leland,** 
who had been Isabel Fisher, daughter of Rodney Fisher of Philadel- 
phia and a member of a family with many social connections in 
New York. Leland particularly refers to Mrs. Hicks, as though she 
were a warm personal friend of his wife; and if this were so, Boker, 
who was a boyhood friend, college roommate, and constant intimate 
of Leland, would probably have had many opportunities to meet 
Mrs. Hicks with the Lelands in Philadelphia. In the letter referred 
to, Leland, writing from New York to his wife in Philadelphia, tells 
of attending the opening of the exhibition of the National Academy 
in New York on the evening of April 11, 1862. There he found 
Boker together with a crowd of the literati (he mentions Taylor, 
Stoddard, and Willis particularly) and, he continues, “I saw Mrs. 
Hicks, who inquired, as everybody did, anxiously about you.” 
There is no reference to Thomas Hicks as a member of the party. 

Just when and how the poet met Mrs. Hicks, then, remains un- 
solved. That she knew him as early as 1857, two years after her 
marriage, seems likely from the evidence of the annotated news- 
paper clippings of that year kept with her sonnet MS. That they 
moved in the same social circles seems equally clear. And that he 
wrote her during the years from 1861 to 1864 at least eighty-eight of 
the most impassioned sonnets in American literature seems certainly 
established. 

No further reference has been found to Mrs. Hicks during the 
period covered by Boker’s sonnets. However, an informative letter 
of Parke Godwin is preserved in the envelope of the U. of Pa. MS. 
Although it was written on September 10, 1880, when Mrs. Hicks 
was forty-six years old, it suggests that unless she had greatly 
changed with the years she must have been a vivacious, witty, and 
unconventional girl who enjoyed very much her apparent attractive- 
ness to men. The picture of her conjured up in Godwin’s letter is 
charming, and although he is obviously playful, he is writing with 
evident consciousness that he is addressing an attractive woman. 
The letter is in rimed couplets, addressed to “My dear good friend, 


Z April 12, 1862, in Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Charles Godfrey Leland (Boston and New 
York, 1906}, I, 262-263. 
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the wife of Bully Hicks.” After a long section dealing with the 
movements of the Godwin family during the summer vacation, he 
continues: 


As to yourself, tell me where you have been 
Since last we met,—what wonders you have seen, 
What houses visited, what circles charmed, 
What young chaps dazzled, what old prudes alarmed, 
By your frank ways and captivating talk, 

By walking always—not as others walk, 

In short, those thousand nameless little arts 
Which win, and hold for aye, our willing hearts, 
Are any smiles left for your slave P. G.? 

(A youthful lover aged sixty-three) 

Or have you wasted them on country squires, 
Who sigh and burn with unconsuming fires? 


The lines which follow, relating to Thomas Hicks, although written 
in jest, may perhaps afford a clue to his character: 


Is old Tom daubing still his canvases, 

And telling stories? Or, poor man, has his 

Sly way of squeezing sweet young ladies hands, 
Got him a licking, or “Papa’s” commands, 

To put an end to such improper actions 

Which every moral man like me detests and shuns. 
He ought to be ashamed to do such things— 
Until at least he has removed the rings 

Which hurt the fingers, if too hardly pressed 

And make a scream—but let him tell the rest— 


The portrait painted by her husband, which for many years hung 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, has now been 
removed to a storeroom of the Museum. Obviously painted after 
Mrs. Hicks was well beyond girlhood, it still substantiates the sug- 
gestion of charm and personal attractiveness indicated’ in Godwin’s 
letter. She could not have been called exactly beautiful; her coun- 
tenance is too deeply intellectual for that; and a certain irregularity 
of features further prevents any approach to the classic ideal of per- 
fection. But it is not difficult to see that she may well in life and 
animation have merited all the exuberance of the poet’s worship. 
Her poet and her husband both died in the same year, 1890, Boker 
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on January 2, and Hicks nine months later. Mrs. Hicks was then 
fifty-six years old, and destined to survive the two men by twenty- 
seven years. She died on March 12, 1917," in New York City, at 
the age of eighty-three years. 

Thomas Hicks’s career as portrait painter had been distinguished 
for that period, although posterity finds, apparently, no cause to 
number him among the great painters.*? Among the prominent 
people whose portraits he painted were Henry Ward Beecher, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Bayard Taylor, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Abraham Lincoln. His 
profile of William H. Seward was prominently displayed for years 
at the Union League of New York; his painting of Edwin Booth as 
Iago hung on the walls of the Century Club of New York. He was 
eleven years older than his wife. Born at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pennsylvania, October 18, 1823, descended of a colonial family, he 
studied first in Philadelphia, and then entered the National Academy 
of Design in New York at the age of fifteen. He went abroad for 
further study at the age of twenty-two, remaining for four years. 
He was well known to members of his own craft in New York, a 
man of social proclivities, a member of many clubs, and a leader of 
his profession. In later life, as has been said, he established a 
country seat, “Thornwood,” at Trenton Falls, New York, where he 
died on October 8, r8go. 

It is to be hoped that more may be learned about this chapter in 
the biography of a poet who is now slowly coming into his full 
recognition. What interrupted the relations between the poet and 
Mrs. Hicks in 1864? How many, if any, of the sonnets between 
that date and the conclusion of the work of 1872 are attributable 
to her influence? What were his relations with her after his return. 
from St. Petersburg in 1877? These are still matters of conjecture, 
and the trail runs so thin that they may perhaps never be cleared 
up. At least the autobiographical character of eighty-eight of his 
sonnets and the reality of their emotional experience may now be 
regarded as established. 


2 New York Times, March 14, 1917, p. 9. 
* See National Cyclopedia of American Biography, Vol. V; Appleton’s Cyclopedia, Vol. 
II; and Fielding’s American Painters. 
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[ct IS a curious fact that popular interest in this country in the 
subject of cryptography received its first stimulus from Edgar 
Allan Poe. Should a psychologic association test be made, the word 
“cipher” would doubtless bring from most laymen the immediate 
response, “Poe” or “The Gold Bug.” The fame of Poe rests not a 
little on his activities with cipher, and much of the esteem in which 
this American genius is held today rests in part on the legend of 
Poe the Cryptographer. 

Several years ago, in an extremely interesting and penetrating 
analysis, Joseph Wood Krutch discussed Poe’s activities in cryp- 
tography, saying: 

Doubtless nothing contributed to a greater extent than did Poe’s con- 
nection with cryptography to the growth of the legend which pictured 
him as a man at once below and above ordinary human nature; but the 
whole subject is still unfortunately wrapped in some obscurity, and it is 
impossible to be sure of the facts as distinguished from his own report 
of them.? 


The popular conception of, and the reaction toward, the subject 
of cryptography in Poe’s time—and to a certain extent today—are 
the remnants of a medieval point of view, which regarded it in 
somewhat the following light: A cryptogram is a piece of writing to 
which a meaning exists but is not immediately perceptible; its 
intelligibility is concealed, hence mysterious or occult, and thus 


l Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in Genius (New York, 1926), p. 103. More recently, 
Professor Killis Campbell (in The Mind of Poe and Other Studies, Cambridge, Mass., 
1933) says: “What, finally, of the fibre of Poe’s mind, of his natural endowments, 
and of his intellectual integrity? No one, so far as I know, has ever denied to Poe the 
possession of a peculiarly acute and active mind... . That he had extraordinary powers 
of analysis comes out everywhere,—in his critical reviews, in his studies in sensation, in 
his ratiocinative and pseudo-scientific stories, in his solving of ciphers and cryptographs” (pp. 
28-29). “Question has likewise been raised in some quarters as to Poe’s honesty and his 
intellectual integrity. . . . But an even more serious indictment has been brought against 
him, to the effect that he at times made a display of learning or affected an erudition to 
which he had no claim” (pp. 30-31). 
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supernatural. Therefore anyone practicing the art is of necessity 
the associate of forces governing supernatural phenomena. The 
mental portrait the average layman has even today of the profes- 
sional cryptographer is that of a long-haired, thick-bespectacled re- 
cluse; a cross between a venerable savant and a necromancer who 
must perforce commune daily with dark spirits in order to accom- 
plish his feats of mental jiu-jitsu. 

This impression was doubtless prevalent in Poe’s time because 
authentic information concerning cryptography was extremely 
limited and is even today quite meager. One of the interesting 
anomalies in the whole field of cryptology is the paucity of sound 
literature on the subject. In the most extensive bibliography in 
print,” the number of treatises of real technical merit does not exceed 
a dozen. Such a pitiful showing for an art that has been practiced 
from time immemorial cannot be ascribed to a lack of interest in 
the subject on the part of the general public, or to a lack of useful- 
ness as a branch of knowledge. On the contrary, cryptography is 
employed to a great degree every day in all countries, in diplomatic, 
military, naval, business, and social affairs; and as a pastime, it 
presents many of the elements that constitute the raison d'être of 
the best types of puzzles. Even those who have never delved into 
it agree that the subject intrigues and tantalizes them. Yet informa- 
tion concerning methods of preparing cryptograms of sound merit 
is very meager, and that concerning methods of solving them is 
abysmally lacking to all except a very small circle of professional 
cryptographers who remain in office only so long as they violate no 
governmental secrets connected with their work. 

It is not strange, then, that in a field wherein popular interest is 
great but popular knowledge extremely limited many spurious ideas 
should be current. This state of affairs existed in Poe’s day, and 
consciously or subconsciously Poe saw an opportunity to exploit it 
for his own purposes. To exhibit deep understanding and thorough 
knowledge where the stock of knowledge on the part of others is 
practically nil, would seem to be a pardonable source of gratification 
to a perfectly normal person; what could be more soothing and 
reassuring to the victim—according to Krutch’s view—of a rather 
well-developed inferiority complex? 


7 André Lange and E.-A. Soudart, Traité de Cryptographie (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 
1925). The number of items in this list is approximately one hundred. 
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Poe’s known cryptographical writings include the article “A Few 
' Words on Secret Writing,” which appeared in the July, 1841, issue 
of Grahams Magazine; three supplementary articles appearing in 
the August, October, and Decembér-issues Of the same magazine; 
his tale “The Gold Bug”; and, if it may be included under the head- 
ing of cryptographical writings, a recently discovered letter written 
to a Mr. Richard Bolton, of Pontotoc, Mississippi. In none of them 
can the serious student of the subject find any evidence that Poe 
was more than a tyro either in the art of cryptography or in its 
handmaid, the science of cryptographic analysis. Long before his 
day, men who had made a study of these matters were far more 
proficient, and their names are all but forgotten. 

One of the references that Poe made to cryptography occurs in 
connection with a review of a book entitled Sketches of Conspicuous 
Living Characters of France, which appeared in the April, 1841, 
issue of Graham’s Magazine. It is as follows: 


In the notice of Berryer it is said that, a letter being addressed by the 
Duchess of Berry to the legitimists of Paris, to inform them of her ar- 
rival, it was accompanied by a long note in cypher, the key of which she 
had forgotten to give. “The penetrating mind of Berryer,” says our 
biographer, “soon discovered it. It was this phrase substituted for the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet—Le gouvernement provisoire!” 

All this is very well as an anecdote; but we cannot understand the 
extraordinary penetration required in the matter. The phrase Le gouv- 
ernement provisoire is French, and the note in cypher was addressed to 
Frenchmen. The difficulty of decyphering may well be supposed much 
greater had the key been in a foreign tongue; yet any one who will take 
the trouble may address us a note, in the same manner as here proposed, 
and the key-phrase may be in either French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Latin, or Greek (or in any of the dialects of these languages), and we 
pledge ourselves for the solution of the riddle. The experiment may 
afford our readers some amusement—let them try it.?" 


The way in which Poe puts the matter reminds one very much 
of the manner in which a conjurer, performing a mystifying trick, 
extremely simple in itself, surrounds its execution with a great deal 
of unnecessary stage business to make it appear more complicated 
and difficult than it really is. A casual inspection of the type of 


aa J, A. Harrison (ed.), The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, “Virginia Edition” 
(New York, 1902), X, 135-136. Hereafter cited as Works. 
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alphabet said to have been employed by the lady of forgetful 
memory will quickly convince even a novice that the arrangement 
of letters in the cipher alphabet has absolutely nothing to do with 
the case. The solution is entirely independent of the arrangement 
of letters and, of course, Poe knew it. He admits this, in fact, in 
his essay which he published three months later. We might be very 
much inclined to overlook this particular bit of hokum were it not 
for the fact that this incident led directly to his writing the essay 
‘which appeared in the July number of Graham’s. 

In the course of this essay Poe repeats, almost verbatim, the 
remarks made in the April number in connection with the Berryer 
cryptogram and adds that “This challenge has elicited but a single 
response, which is embraced in the following letter.” He then gives 
the letter, which encloses two cryptograms composed by means of 
cipher alphabets of the nature indicated above. Poe solves them, 
gives the solutions, and says: | 


In the solution of the first of these ciphers we had little more than 
ordinary trouble. The second proved to be exceedingly dificult, and it 
was only by calling every faculty into play that we could read it at all. 


Anyone who will take the trouble to go into the matter carefully 
will, I am sure, be entirely at a loss to account for the difficulty Poe 
experienced with regard to the second example. The reader will 
have to take my word for it, of course, but I say that any person 
who, having devoted but two weeks’ study to elementary crypto- 
grams, cannot solve that particular cryptogram in two hours at the 
most, had better turn his attention to other pursuits wherein success 
will crown his efforts with less expenditure of energy. As a matter 
of fact the experiment was recently tried upon four persons who 
had just completed exactly ten days’ study of cryptography. They 
worked independently, and each accomplished the solution in ap- 
proximately thirty-five minutes. 

Over half of “A Few Words on Secret Writing” is devoted to 
the Berryer form of cryptogram, a type which, despite its utter’ 
simplicity, is so impractical that it is employed only by novices, and 
then only seldom. The actual Berryer cryptogram must, indeed, be 
considered the concoction of amateurs or of persons whose knowl- 

8 Thid., XIV, 126. 
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edge of cryptography was extremely limited, for, so far as history 
records, no such impractical system was ever regularly employed 
for serious purposes. It is true that Poe comments upon its imprac- 
ticability, but as to the complexity of the type, it is apparent that he 
thought highly of it. 

In this same essay Poe refers to other writings on the subject of 
cryptography, which, he says, appeared “in one of the weekly papers 
of this city [Philadelphia].” This paper has been identified as 
Alexanders Weekly Messenger.* 


In the discussion of an analogous subject, in one of the weekly papers 
of this city, about eighteen months ago, the writer of this article had oc- 
casion to speak of the application of a rigorous method in all forms of 
thought—of its advantages—of the extension of its use even to what is 
considered the operation of pure fancy—and thus, subsequently, of the 
solution of cipher. He even ventured to assert that no cipher, of the char- 
acter above specified, could be sent to the address of the paper, which he 
would not be able to resolve. This challenge excited, most unexpectedly, 
a very lively interest among the numerous readers of the journal. Letters 
were poured in upon the editor from all parts of the country; and many 
of the writers of these epistles were so convinced of the impenetrability 
of their mysteries, as to be at great pains to draw him into wagers on the 
subject. At the same time, they were not always scrupulous about stick- 
ing to the point. The cryptographs were, in numerous instances, alto- 
gether beyond the limits defined in the beginning. Foreign languages 
were employed. Words and sentences were run together without interval. 
Several alphabets were used in the same cipher. One gentleman, but 
moderately endowed with conscientiousness, inditing us a puzzle com- 
posed of pot-hooks and hangers to which the wildest typography of the 
office could afford nothing similar, went even so far as to jumble together 
no less than seven distinct alphabets, without intervals between the letters, 
or between the lines. Many of the cryptographs were dated in Philadel- 
phia, and several of those which urged the subject of a bet were written 
by gentlemen of this city. Out of, perhaps, one hundred ciphers alto- 
gether received, there was only one which we did not immediately suc- 
ceed in resolving. This one we demonstrated to be an imposition—that 
is to say, we fully proved it a jargon of random characters, having no 
meaning whatever. In respect to the epistle of the seven alphabets, we 
had the pleasure of completely nonplus-ing its inditer by a prompt and 
satisfactory translation. 


* Krutch, op. cit., p. 104. 
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Unfortunately the records that remain of Alexander’s Weekly 
Messenger are exceedingly fragmentary. Despite painstaking re- 
search by numerous Poe experts, not a single issue containing any 
cipher solutions that Poe may have published as a result of his 
asserted challenge has ever been found, and there seems to be no 
way at the present moment of corroborating Poe’s statements." 
However, we may consider, from Poe’s own words, that the cryp- 
togram employing “no less than seven distinct alphabets” repre- 
sented the most difficult of all those submitted to Poe, and therefore 
warrants special scrutiny. 

Ciphers involving a plurality of different alphabets have been 
known in the art for a long time. The principle is very clearly 
described in the oldest tract on cryptography that the world now 
possesses, that written by Alberti. Multiple alphabet ciphers vary 
in complexity to a much greater extent than do single alphabet 
cryptograms, and it is possible to employ in one dispatch a practically 
unlimited number of distinctly different alphabets. In general it 
may be said that the greater the number involved, the more difficult 
becomes the analysis, but the particular manner in which the 


separate alphabets are employed is an equally important factor in 


The following is quoted from Krutch, op. cit: “Now the first of these articles 
[in Alexander's Weekly Messenger] was never found by any of the editors of Poe's works 
and has never been reprinted; but though no complete file of the periodical in question is 
known to exist some numbers are extant and in one of them is an article on enigmas which 
does challenge the reader to submit an example of secret writing in which an arbitrary 
symbol is substituted for each letter of the alphabet. It is not, however, possible to check 
up on Poe’s later statement that in response to this challenge “Letters were poured in upon 
the editor from all parts of the country’ and were in every case successfully read in spite 
of the fact that many violated the conditions imposed and one employed seven distinct 
alphabets in the course of a single communication. Indeed, the fact that Alexander's Weekly 
Messenger, the paper in question, was exceedingly obscure and very short-lived, coupled 
with the fact that the second and similar challenge in the very prominent Graham’s Mag- 
azine certainly brought much less response, makes legitimate a suspicion that Poe’s statement 
embodies a considerable exaggeration” (pp. 103-104). “Just how much of this mysterious 
power was real and how much pretense it 1s impossible, as we have said, to determine, 
and it is extremely unfortunate that the results, if any, of the article in Alexander's Weekly 
Messenger cannot be traced. It is unfortunate also that the only explanation of his method 
which he gives, that contained in The Gold Bug, applies only to the simplest sort of 
cryptogram, and that he nowhere discusses the method employed in solving the more 
complicated ones” (p. 106). 

*Leo Baptista Alberti, Trattati in cifra. Vat Arch., Series Varia Politica, Vol. LXXX, 
folios 173-181. (In the bibliography referred to in footnote 2, this treatise is dated 1480, but 
I can find no warrant for this. The acknowledged historical authority, Dr. Aloys Meister, 
in Die Geheimschrift im Dienste der Päpstlichen Kurie (Paderborn, 1906), who prints the 
Latin treatise in question, assigns no date to the manuscript, stating merely that Alberti 
died in 1472.) 
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solution. It is very unfortunate that Poe’s statements with respect 
to the seven-alphabet example he solved tell us nothing about the 
latter factor. Internal evidence contained in his article, especially 
in his supplementary remarks with reference to a system known as 
the chiffre quarré, indicates that the seven alphabets were employed 
in one of the simplest possible ways, probably in rotation according 
to sentence lengths. If such were indeed the case the problem 
merely resolved itself into the solution of seven separate examples, 
each of the single alphabet type. But granting that the seven alpha- 
bets were used in one of the more intricate ways—let us assume that 
they were employed in a cyclic manner, changing with successive 
letters of the text—the solution of such a problem still represents a 
relatively simple case. To give Poe the greatest credit possible, how- 
ever, it might be considered an achievement for an individual who 
simply plays with cryptography as a hobby. 

In the August number of Graham’s, Poe published a cryptogram 
composed by a Doctor Frailey of Washington, and sent to him by 
his well-known friend, F. W. Thomas. Poe says that the solution 
was forwarded to its author by return mail, and offers “a year’s 
subscription to the Magazine, and also a year’s subscription to the 
Saturday Evening Post, to any person, or rather to the first person 
who shall read us this riddle’ He goes on to say, “We have no 
expectation that it will be read; and therefore, should the month 
pass without an answer forthcoming, we will furnish the key to the 
cipher, and again offer a year’s subscription to the magazine, to any 
person who shall solve it with the key.” P 

The September number of the magazine is entirely silent on the 
subject. In the October number, Poe says: 


The cipher submitted through Mr. F. W. Thomas, by Dr. Frailey, of 
Washington, and deciphered by us, also in return of mail, as stated in 
our August number, has not yet been read by any of our innumerable 
readers. We now append its solution . 


Poe did not abide by the terms of his August agreement, in which 
he stated that he would furnish the key and again offer a year’s 
subscription to any person who would solve it with the key. Per- 
haps his exuberance over his achievement had somewhat died down 


"Works, XIV, 134. The italics are Poe's. 
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after the August issue. But an examination of the Frailey cipher 
should show what there is about it that so excited Poe. 

It is unnecessary to illustrate the cryptogram here; one need only 
indicate that it followed very closely the Berryer type, with the sole 
modification that a few words and the terminations SION and 
TION were represented not by letters, but by single symbols. For 
example, £ stood for IN, and the figure 7 for ON; there were 
nineteen such symbols, all instances of this sort. That they were not 
the representatives of individual letters was obvious from a mere 
ocular examination. Compared with the use made of the ordinary 
letters of the alphabet, the symbols were relatively insignificant. In 
fact, the solution can practically be accomplished without an analysis 
of these symbols, the meanings of which can then be merely inserted 
from the context. What then made the cryptogram seem so intricate 
to Poe? Let us take a look at the “clear text,” and the matter may 
become apparent: 


In one of those peripapetic circumrotations I obviated a rustic whom 
I subjected to catachetical interrogation respecting the nosocomical char- 
acteristic of the edifice to which I was approximate. With a volubility 
uncongealed by the frigorific powers of villatic bashfulness, he ejaculated 
a voluminous replication from the universal tenor of whose contents I 
deduce the subsequent amalgamation of heterogeneous facts. Without 
dubiety incipient pretension is apt to terminate in final vulgarity, as 
parturient mountains have been fabulated to produce muscupular abor- 
tions. The institution the subject of my remarks, has not been without 
cause the theme of the ephemeral columns of quotidian journalism, and 
enthusiastic encomiations in conversational intercourse.® 


Despite a long experience with the absurd texts that crypto- 
graphic “inventors” are prone to employ, this, I confess, is quite a 
gem. It is a curious thing that persons who offer samples of 
cryptographic puzzles of their own “invention” almost invariably 
contrive to produce a monstrosity of diction like the foregoing. Per- 
haps it tickles their sense of humor—the unreasonableness of their 
language seems never to occur to them. 

If Frailey’s cipher was difficult, therefore, it became so not be- 
cause of any inherent complexity in the method employed, but 
solely because the diction was so outrageous. But after the pre- 

8 Ibid., XIV, 138-139. 
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liminary stages in solution—that is, after a few of the most important 
values had been obtained, which certainly should not consume more 
than one or two hours at the utmost—the completion of the puzzle 
was merely a matter of patience and the use of an unabridged dic- 
tionary. Certainly very little use of the analytical faculties so lauded 
by Poe was requisite. The Frailey cipher (naturally, without any 
information) was presented as a simple test to the same four stu- 
dents referred to before.- In three hours all had recovered or recon- 
structed the phrase upon which the cipher alphabet was based, 
which was: “But find this out and I give it up.” 

The terms in which Poe issued his challenge in regard to, the 
Frailey cipher are startling enough in themselves, but the esteem in 
which he really held the cryptogram is shown and, in addition, an 
interesting sidelight on his character is revealed by some correspond- 
ence which appeared in the November 15, 1925, issue of the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. A Mr. Richard Bolton, of Pontotoc, 
Mississippi, on November 14, 1841, addressed a letter to Poe, taking 
him to task in the following terms: 


The November number of your valuable magazine has just arrived. 
To my great surprise no notice is taken of my solution of the cryptograph 
proposed to your readers in the August number. This I can attribute 
only to accident or oversight. As you had thrown the gauntlet which I 
took up, I must call upon you as a true man and no craven to render me 
according to the terms of the defiance the honors of a field worthily con- 
tested and fairly won. 

A friend lent me for perusal your magazine for that month. On the 
ninth of September, within a month after the arrival of the magazine, 
my solution was mailed postage paid, addressed to the editor. Accom- 
panying it were certificates of two subscribers, Messrs. Glokenau and 
L. C. Draper (the latter assistant postmaster) that I had effected the solu- 
tion unaided by the key and that the September number in which the 
key was exposed had not arrived. 

My solution fully agrees with your published solution except in two 
words about which I will soon take occasion to remark. I therefore 
claim to have fully complied with the terms of the challenge and to be 
entitled to all the rights, privileges, and honours therein expressed. 


Poe’s prompt reply, couched in the most friendly terms, offered 
a very clear and unquestionable explanation of what appeared to 
Bolton as an unwillingness to a division of the honors of victory and 
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a participation in the spoils. The explanation, of course, lay in the 
fact that the forms of any periodical of fair size must go to press 
long in advance of issue. Poe then continued as follows (italicized 
portions were underlined in the original): 


Upon this hint you will easily see the possibility of your letter not 
having come to hand in season for acknowledgment in the November 
number. Otherwise I should have had high gratification in sharing with 
you then the reputation of a bottle conjurer—for thus the matter seems 
to stand. In our December number (which has been ready for ten days) 
you will find an unqualified acknowledgment of your claims—without 
even allusion to the slight discrepancies for which I believe the printer is 
chargeable. I mean to say that you have (I believe) solved the cipher as 
printed. My solution follows the MS.—both are correct. 

Allow me, Dear Sir, now to say that I was never more astonished in 
my life than at your solution. Will you honestly tell me?—did you not 
owe it to the accident of the repetition of the word “itagi”? for “those”? 
This repetition does not appear in the MS.—at least, I am pretty sure that 
it was interpolated by one of our compositors—a “genius” who takes 
much interest in these matters—and many unauthorized liberties. 

In Dr. Frailey’s MS. were many errors—the chief of which I corrected 
for press—but mere blunders do not much affect the difficulty of cypher 
solution—as you, no doubt, perceive. I had also to encounter the em- 
barrassment of a miserably cramped and confused penmanship. Here 
you had the advantage of me—a very important advantage. 

Be all this as it may—your solution astonished me. You will accuse 
me of vanity in so saying—but truth is truth. I make no question that it 
even astonished yourself—and well it might—for from at least 100,000 
readers—a great number of whom, to my certain knowledge, busied 
themselves in the investigation—you and I are the only ones who have 
succeeded. 


It is with some regret that I must place beside this frank ac- 
knowledgment an extract from a letter written by Poe to F. W. 
Thomas, dated November 26, 1841 (for which I am indebted to Dr. 
T. O. Mabbott). Bolton’s letter, Poe declared, 


. was dated at a period long after the reception of our Magazine in 
Pontotoc. ... He pretends not having seen my solution—but his own 
contains internal evidence of the fact. Three blunders in mine are copied 
in his own and two or three corrections of Dr. Frailey’s original, by my- 
self, are also faithfully repeated. I had the alternative of denying his 
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claim and thus appearing invidious or of sharing with him an honor 
which in the eyes of the mob at least, is not much above that of a bottle- 
conjuror. So I chose the last and have put a finale to this business. 


If Poe honestly entertained the suspicion which he directed 
against Bolton, the course which he followed and the compli- 
mentary letter he sent to Bolton, redound to his great credit. But I 
am sorry to say that after a minute investigation of the whole mat- 
ter, in which no detail was too insignificant to be overlooked, I must 
declare that Poe had utterly no foundation for his suspicion. In- 
ternal evidence in Bolton’s solution, which also appears in the news- 
paper mentioned, as well as all the attendant circumstances, serve to 
indicate conclusively that his work was accomplished without the 
key. Nowhere can one find “three blunders in mine which are 
copied in his own”; and so far as regards the “two or three correc- 
tions of Dr. Frailey’s original, by myself,” are concerned, who can 
doubt that Bolton did what every cryptographer does. constantly— 
correct errors from the context? And there were errors—many of 
them in the cipher text as published by Poe, of which the latter was 
possibly not aware, though he was aware of the errors in the orig- 
inal. Furthermore, it will be noted that Poe did not, in his letter 
to Bolton, deny having received the latter’s solution mailed on Sep- 
tember 9. Now if Bolton mailed his solution on the date indicated, 
even allowing a whole month for ‘its transit, Poe must have received 
it by October 9. The key to the cryptogram did wot appear in the 
September number, as Bolton inadvertently stated (a slip of the pen 
which adds weight to his claim), but appeared in the October num- 
ber, which could not possibly have arrived before September 9. In 
fact, as the matter stands, one could, in truth, impute to Poe an 
unwillingness to share the honors with Bolton, but we may accept 
in good faith the explanation he offered the latter. 

Several inaccurate statements by Poe also occur in connection 
with his very brief description of a well-known cryptographic 
method often referred to as the chiffre quarré. In the December 
article in Graham’s, speaking of the difficulty of composing im- 
penetrable cryptograms, Poe said: 

We may say, in addition, that the nearest approach to perfection in 
this matter, is the chiffre guarré of the French Academy. This consists 
of a table somewhat in the form of our ordinary multiplication tables, 
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from which the secret to be conveyed is so written that no letter is ever 
represented twice by the same character. Out of a thousand individuals 
nine hundred and ninety-nine would at once pronounce this mode in- 
scrutable. It is yet susceptible, under peculiar circumstances, of prompt 
and certain solution.? 


In the first place, even in Poe’s day to say that the chiffre quarré 
“is the nearest approach to perfection in this matter” was absurd, 
for almost any example of it could have been solved within an hour 
or two by anyone who was worthy of being considered an expert 
cryptographer. In the second place, the chiffre quarré, which Poe 
attributed to the French Academy, was first illustrated by Vigenére 
in 1586. Note that I say described, and not invented, for to all in- 
tents and purposes the same method, without actually employing 
the square table of Vigenére, was occasionally used at least as early 
as 15060 by certain Italian cryptographers in the employ of the 
papacy. In the third place, to say of the method that it is one in 
which “no letter is ever represented twice by the same character” is 
entirely incorrect. Furthermore, Poe’s statement relative to the pos- 
sibility of solving this type of cryptogram leaves room for doubt as to 
what he meant to convey by the qualifying phrase “under peculiar 
circumstances” —if he intended to give the impression that the cir- 
cumstances are unusual, his statement is erroneous. 

Another, almost glaring inaccuracy of Poe’s is found in connec- 
tion with a reference made by him to the Francis Bacon cipher. In 
the August, 1841, number of Graham’s Magazine, Poe begins with 
the following words: 

Our remarks on this head [secret writing] in the July number have 
excited much interest. The subject is unquestionably one of importance, 
when we regard cryptography as an exercise for the analytical faculties. 
In this view, men of the finest abilities have given it much of their atten- 
tion; and the invention of a perfect cipher was a point to which Lord 
Chancellor Bacon devoted many months;—devoted them in vain, for the 
cryptograph which he thought worthy of a place in his De Augmentis, 
is one which can be solved.?° 


Again, in the December number, in connection with the question 
of the so-called “indecipherable cipher,” Poe writes: 
Perhaps no good cipher was ever invented which its originator did not 


conceive insoluble; yet, so far, no impenetrable cryptograph has been 
? Ibid., XIV, 148. 9 Ibid., XIV, 133. 
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discovered, Our correspondent will be the less startled at this, our asser- 
tion, when he bears in mind that he who has been termed the “wisest of 
mankind”’—we mean Lord Verulam—was as confident of the absolute 
insolubility of his own mode as our present cryptographist is of his. 
What he said upon the subject in his De Augmentis was, at the day of 
its publication, considered unanswerable. Yet his cipher has been re- 


peatedly unriddled.* 


It is rather a late day to take up the cudgel for the Lord Chancel- 
lor, but to do him justice I will say in the first place that he certainly 
did not present his mode of secret writing accompanied by any 
assertion relative to its indecipherability; he merely said that he had 
invented it while a youth in Paris, and that [forty-five years after- 
ward] he still thought it worthy of preservation. In the second 
place, the cryptogram he presented as an example was accompanied 
not only by a full explanation of the system, but also by the key. 
Poe’s remarks lead one, indeed, to believe that he could not himself 
have examined Bacon’s cipher in the De Augmentis, but was writing 
upon the matter merely from hearsay. 

In the course of this discussion only casual reference has been 
made to “The Gold Bug.” It is fairly certain that Poe identified 
himself with its principal character Legrand, whose very name is 
significant. Regarding the cryptogram in this tale Poe says that it 
“was of a simple species,” that he solved it “readily,” and that he 
had “solved others of an abstruseness ten thousand times greater.” 

We have seen that so far as the actual record goes it is doubtful 
whether Poe ever solved any cryptogram that can properly be said 
to fall outside the class of simple substitution. The Frailey cipher, 
which was the most difficult of those shown by the record, and about 
which Poe wrote so enthusiastically, was but a little more compli- 
cated than that in “The Gold Bug,” of which he himself made light. 
Therefore, to say that he had “solved others of an abstruseness ten 
thousand times greater” is a considerable exaggeration, even in a 
tale of pure fancy. 

It cannot be denied that Poe was greatly given to exaggeration. 
It was this foible which led him to make his most famous, and, for 
him, a most unwarranted, dictum on cryptography; namely, that 
relative to the impossibility of devising the so-called “indecipherable 

Z thid., XIV, 147-148. 
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cipher.” It will be well to give the exact form in which he made 
the assertion. In “A Few Words on Secret Writing,” published in 
Graham’s Magazine for July, 1841, he stated: 


Few persons can be made to believe that it is not quite an easy thing 
to invent a method of secret writing which shall baffle investigation. Yet 
it may be roundly asserted that human ingenuity cannot concoct a cipher 
which human ingenuity cannot resolve.’? 


He repeated the declaration in one of his supplementary articles, 
and, again, in practically the same form, in “The Gold Bug.” Even 
to critical readers without cryptographic training’? it is apparent 
that his dictum goes far beyond what he actually demonstrated in 
any of his cryptographic writings; and to the professional cryptog- 
rapher it appears about time that Poe’s assertion be challenged. 

So far as the professional cryptographer is concerned, there has 
never been any question about the theoretical possibility of construct- 
ing at least one or two cipher systems, which are mathematically 
demonstrable as being absolutely indecipherable. It is far from be- 
ing the case that the invention of such ciphers had to await modern 
advances in cryptographic science; their devising was possible from 
the very earliest days of secret writing. The difficulty has been to 
make such systems practicable for regular usage by persons having 
a need for the highest degree of cryptographic security. 

A system which is now considered to be one of the very best for 
practical usage was discovered recently to have been invented by 
that amazing American genius Thomas Jefterson.** There can be 
no question that had Poe been cognizant of the method proposed by 
Jefferson he would have pronounced it absolutely inscrutable, for, 
as compared with the chiffre quarré (of which it will be remem- 
bered he said that it was the nearest approach to perfection), Jefter- 
son’s system is of a very much greater security. In fact, some of 
the American patriots of Revolutionary days were far better in- 
formed on secure methods of secret writing than was Poe. 


2 Thid., XIV, 116. 

For example, Krutch, op. cit., p. 107, says: “In the course of the articles on cryp- 
tography his speculations went far beyond the concrete demonstrations which he affords. 
‘Human ingenuity,’ he declared triumphantly, ‘could not devise a cypher which human 
ingenuity could not solve’... 

"t Jefferson’s Papers, Vol. CCXXXII, Item 41575. Library of Congress, Washington. 
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It may perhaps be charged that it is unfair to expect of Poe a 
knowlsdge of the modern intricacies of a science which, like other 
sciences, must have undergone rapid development in the past half- 
century. On the contrary, although it is true that the state of the 
science is greatly in advance of what it was in Poe’s day, long before 
his time it was much beyond what his remarks lead one to assume. 
As has already been intimated, four hundred years before Poe lived, 
professional cryptographers were daily employing and solving 
ciphers of much greater complexity than any which Poe illustrates 
and terms intricate. The basic principles for solving the type of 
ciphers Poe discusses were described in detail in papers written by 
Italian cryptographers before the dawn of the sixteenth century.*° 

The serious student of cryptography can, if he takes the trouble, 
see in Poe’s essay and in his other writings on this subject many 
things which are not apparent to the layman. Against his will he 
is driven to the conclusion that Poe was only a dabbler in cryp- 
tography. At the same time it is only fair to say that as compared 
with the vast majority of other persons of his time in this or in 
foreign countries, his knowledge of the subject, as an amateur, was 
sufficient to warrant notice. Had he had opportunity to make cryp- 
tography a vocation, there is no doubt that he would have gone far 
in the profession. 


© Aloys Meister, Die Anfänge der modernen diplomatischen Geheimschriften (Paderborn, 
1902). 


HOLMES’S LOWELL INSTITUTE LECTURES 


SAMUEL I. HAYAKAWA 
University of Wisconsin 


ONE OF Oliver Wendell Holmes’s popular lyceum lectures 

seem to have been preserved, but some interesting although 
not too'trustworthy addenda to an account of his literary theories 
may be made by referring to contemporary accounts in the Boston 
newspapers. The reports of the lectures vary greatly in quality. 
Nevertheless, some of the reports, especially those of the Boston 
Daily Evening Transcript, provide information that is not without 
value in completing our picture of Oliver Wendell Holmes as he was 
before 1857, when the Atlantic Monthly was started—that is, before 
he had become known to the reading world as “The Autocrat.” 
Caroline Ticknor, in Dr. Holmes’s Boston, is to my knowledge the 
only author who has tried to give a thorough account of Holmes’s 
lyceum lectures,* but her want of information on certain aspects of 
the subject is revealed when she bolsters up her account by quota- 
tions from Holmes which refer not to his lyceum lectures, as the 
context might lead us to believe, but to his medical school lectures. 
Morse’s short account of Holmes’s lectures? is still the best source 
of information. Edward W. Chapin quotes Holmes as announcing 
in 1856, “My terms when I stay over night are fifteen dollars and 
expenses, a room with a fire in it at a public house, and a mattress 
to sleep on, not a feather bed.”* The fee was modest indeed; 
Thackeray, who lectured in America in 1851 and 1852, was able to 
command three hundred dollars for a single lecture, as the Tran- 
script reporter tells us with apparent awe. Advertisements in the 
newspapers have preserved for us the titles of some of Holmes’s 
popular lectures. The following were sponsored by the Mercantile 
Library Association and the Academy of Arts and Sciences: on De- 
cember 31, 1851, “The Love of Nature”; on February 19, 1852, “The 
History of Medicine”; on January 5, 1853, “The Relations of Poetry 
and Science.” 


*See her chapter entitled “Boston, the Lecture Cradle.” 
27, T. Morse, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston, 1896), I, 188-193. 
"In Evenings with Shakespeare, and Other Essays (Cambridge, 1911), p. 153. 
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Early in March, 1853, the Lowell Institute announced ‘a course 
of twelve lectures on the English poets, to be given by Holmes each 
Wednesday, starting March 22. Holmes’s reputation as a speaker 
must have been very good, because on March 18, the Institute an- 
nounced that in response to popular demand the lectures would be 
repeated Saturdays. These Boston engagements were, according to 
Morse, “an oasis amid the dreary waste of country lecturing.”* 

The Commonwealth and the Traveller occasionally reported 
these Lowell Institute lectures, but the most satisfactory accounts are 
generally to be found in the Transcript, which reported all twelve 
of them. The following, which is the best of the reports of any of 
the twelve lectures, is reprinted in full to give a fair sample of their 
style and value; it is from the Boston Daily Evening Transcript of 
Saturday, March 26, 1853. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE. Dr. Holmes’s second lecture on the poets and 
poetry of the rgth century, was delivered last evening to a crowded and 
attentive audience. ‘The topics were Byron and Moore. No attempt was 
made at a philosophical analysis of the genius of these poets; still less of 
the qualities which distinguished the poetry of the roth century. Indeed, 
the Doctor seems to follow the chronological method, and employs his 
hour in picturesque and allusive delineations of the individual poet then 
in the order of time. Little that is new can be said of Byron. No poet 
has been so thoroughly sacked and turned inside out. How he ate, 
drank, dressed, swam, shot, swore, and the names and characters of his 
relatives, companions, and servants, are all carefully discussed. It moved 
the tears to see among the portraits of Byron, one childish face, full of 
innocence and peace, with the flowing ringlets, and the ruffled collar, and 
think of his dark and miserable manhood. The hours of idleness gave 
no promise of his future reputation; but the 1st canto of Childe Harold, 
came ringing down from the poetic firmament, like the shield of Pallas 
into the citadel of Ilium [sic], and his fame was instantly achieved. 

_ As we read his letters, bristling with oaths, and in spite of their dash- 
ing, off-hand manner, evidently written for effect, we find, however re- 
luctantly, one trait which marks the white-handed descendant of the 
Crusaders, who was more proud of being a gentleman than of being a 
poet or a lord,—and that is vulgarity. Fiery and voluptuous and of a 
tropical nature, he was born out of place in foggy England. The northern 
partlett thought she was incubating a common egg, but when her bantling 
chipped the shell, how much her feathers have risen with astonishment. 


* Morse, op. cit., 1, 190. 
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and horror, to behold upon it the scarlet plumage of the wild flamingo! 
Byron has had no successful imitators, as Wordsworth, Keats, and Tenny- 
son have. It is true that dull poets like Robert Pollock [sic] were said 
to have taken draughts of Byron, as Byron did of gin, to aid their inspira- 
tion; and Browning and the author of Festus have dressed Byronic 
thoughts in a philosophic garb. Holmes alluded without quotation to the 
moral criticisms of Jeffrey, which when the poet read [sic] it, must have 
made his pale cheek grow paler, and the dew of conviction gather on his 
brow." 

In the treatment of Moore the lecturer found a more congenial sub- 
ject. He characterized him as the master lyric poet of the language. To 
our judgment, Barry Cornwall has more fire, depth, and genuine tender- 
ness, while, in the unfailing melody of the verse, and in the Oriental 
abundance of imagery which his rapid and inexhaustible fancy created 
and employed, Moore was undoubtedly the superior. However, we did 
not intend to give our own, but the Doctor’s view of his theme. Moore 
was one of the lesser men, whose heads the kind mother, Nature, will 
not allow to stand more than five feet or so from her maternal bosom. 
The songs of Moore are the melodious voice of the romance of our youth. 
He quoted Willis’s description of the enchantment of Moore’s music, 
verse, and presence. 

The lecture closed with a beautiful original poem suggested by the 
recent death of the poet, from which we recall an exquisite image. He 
had spoken of the poet’s fidelity to his wife, and his tender affection for 
his mother, as contrasted with the errors of his youth, and these were 
then figured as— 


—— but the flushing of the bud 


Which blooms a milk white flower.’ 


On the whole we like the Doctor’s method, of following the clairvoyant 
process, which sees through the living organism, rather than using the 
professional scalpel upon the defunct subject. In this he resembles Thack- 
eray, but we think with the prominent advantage of much ampler re- 
sources of wit and fancy. The chime and emphasis of Holmes’s voice 
and manner; the keen but kindly wit which glistens like bayonets in 


"Note, in regard to Byron, the manner in which Holmes was connected with Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s publication of the materials that fomented the great Byron scandal. Mrs. 
Stowe asked Holmes for “literary counsel,” but as he wrote Motley (July 18, 1869) she did 
not consult him about publishing the Lady Byron revelations. “Mrs. Stowe assured me 
that she had made up her mind about that.” See Morse, op. cit., Il, 179, 183, 209, 228. 

% The line is, in the regular editions of Holmes: : 


“That blooms a milk-white flower.” 


See Poems, I, p. 225. The Standard Library Edition of The Works of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (Boston, 1892) will be referred to throughout this paper. 
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time of peace all along the sunny field of his style; the recondite and 
original quality of his illustrations; and the touches of pathos which 
always move the woman in our hearts, combine to render this a most 
delightful and interesting course of lectures. 


Holmes was apparently a very entertaining lecturer. His some- 
times jaunty tone is revealed in an account in the Commonwealth 
(January 1, 1852)° of an earlier lecture entitled “The Love of Na- 
ture.” 


[Holmes] expressed a wish that the relation between men and nature 
should be improved, and suggested an institution for the instruction of 
those who do not enjoy scenery, similar to our State school for the tuition 
of idiots. 


There seems also to have been a good deal of the theatrical in 
Holmes’s performances. Two characteristic ways of opening a lec- 
ture are reported. The first, from the report of the fourth Lowell 
lecture, is the opening by surprise: 

“Ten o'clock! and the little boy not home yet!” were the words that com- 
menced last evening’s lecture, having reference to the story of young 
Coleridge’s absence from the maternal arms at a tender age, and the town 
crier in full chase." 


The other form of opening was used in his seventh Lowell lecture: 


Holmes is famous for the characteristic openings of his lectures. He be- 
gins by indicating the coming theme dimly. ... He piques and so en- 
lists the attention and fancy of his auditors, and then, by streaks of 
bright allusion, or the employment of progressively luminous analogy, 
the subject comes at last like day-break, simultaneously on the mind and 
ear of the hearer.’ 


Holmes’s comments on the poets of whom he speaks, like his 
openings, often show the same anxiety for effect, but somewhat less 
anxiety about the substance than a later investigator likes to find.™ 


* This report also tells us that “[Holmes] repeating Cowper's well-known line—‘God 
‘made the country and man made the town,’ remarked that Cowley had before said with 


more spirit— ‘God the first garden made, 


And the first city, Cain’.” 
A suggestion regarding the possible affinity of Holmes with the “Metaphysical” poets is 
made in my “The Boston Poet-Laureate: Oliver Wendell Holmes,” Studies in English 
Literature (Tokyo) for Oct, 1936. 
* Transcript, Sat., April 2, 1853. 2 Tbid., April 13, 1853. 
* That Holmes was quite aware of this defect in his lectures is revealed by Emerson: 
“Wendell Holmes, when I offered to go to his lecture on Wordsworth, said, ‘I entreat you 
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In saving for publication nothing but the original poems with which 
each of the twelve lectures was closed, he probably felt that he was 
retaining the only permanently valuable portions of the perform- 
ances. From what he has himself confessed about his methods of 
composition and about his repeating himself (“You don’t suppose 
that my remarks made at this table are like so many postage-stamps, 
do you, each to be only once uttered ?”),° we may be very sure that 
practically everything of value in these lectures has been incor- 
porated elsewhere in his work. However, since he has left us few 
works of formal literary criticism, it has seemed worthwhile to 
gather the following notes from the reporters’ accounts of his Lowell 
lectures in order to provide confirmation of his general critical ideas 
and sidelights on his application of those ideas. These notes have 
been selected, so far as possible, for indications of Holmes’s opinions 
of individual authors and poems, and are given in the order in 
which they originally appeared. 


Lecture 1. [On Rogers, Campbell, and James Montgomery. Boston Daily 
Evening Traveller, March 23, 1853. ] 
Rogers wrote as if he felt life were all before him. . . . The archetype 
and original of his style might be found in Goldsmith, but the highest 
flight never reached that of the great master. 


Campbell had the power of condensing a great truth into a single line, 
which places him nearer the ancient masters than any other poet of 
our times. ... His verses are extremely quotable, for he evidently, 
even in his hours of greatest inspiration, elaborated with care, and 
endeavored to perfect even the smallest portion of his works. As for 
immortality it was his and his works would live on to the end of time, 
forever cherished in the heart of humanity from and of which they 


breathed. 


Lecture 2. [See above.] 


Lecture 3. [On Scott. Boston Daily Evening Traveller, March 30, 1853. | 
Carlyle’s criticism of Scott, and his refusal to call him great, was re- 
viewed by Dr. Holmes, who thought a depreciating tone, which did 
him injustice, ran through that remarkable production. 


not to go. I am forced to study effects. You and others may be able to combine popular 
effect with the exhibition of truths. I cannot. I am compelled to study effects’ ” (Septern- 
ber, 1854). Bliss Perry, The Heart of Emerson's Journals (Boston, 1926), p. 264. 

°The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, p. 7. 
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Scott’s characters were genuine and living as far as they went, they 
had bold outlines, but their intellectual lineaments were only lightly 
marked. | 


[Boston Daily Evening Transcript, March 30, 1853.| i.e 
Poets [are] equally distinguished for abilities and debilities. . . . Scott 
was a grand example of the stimulant that this animal vigor gives to 
the understanding and imagination. 


Holmes drew Scott through the thorny thicket of transcendental 
criticism [z.e that of Carlyle] . . . with triumphal ingenuity. 


Lecture 4. [On Coleridge. Transcript, April 2, 1853. The reporter is in- 
coherently ecstatic about the excellence of this lecture. So great is the 
ecstasy, indeed, that the report is valueless for information. | 


Lecture 5. [On Southey and Landor. Transcript, April 8, 1853.] 
Thalaba is an oriental poem written in irregular measure, and excel- 
lent as the Arabian Nights. Its movement is like the shrinking and 
expanding progress of the span-worm. 


The Curse of Kehama is [Southey’s} best work, and has the advantage 
of being written in rhyme. It indicates a lofty and sustained imagina- 
tion and great inventive skill. Ingenuity is fancy put to a serious pur- 
pose, apart from ornament or illustration. . . . Its irregular rhyme, 
piercing the eocene strata.of Holmes’s memory, reminded him of the 
coquette cotillon, because it continually baulked expectation. 


Holmes included his own impression of Gebir in the following range 
of terms: Strong, massive, serene, still, solemn, concentrated, musical, 
misty. | 

Holmes, by virtue of his piquant and original fancy, often strikes 
lateral and unexpected light upon the subject, as, when in the lecture 
on Coleridge, he characterized Christabel as a puzzling torso; and, in 
describing the poems that passed through that annus mirabilis (1797) 
of Coleridge’s poetical career, he spoke of Kubla Khan as a wild 
melody, that came sighing through the swinging valve just before it 
closed forever. 


Lecture 6. [On Keats. Transcript, April 9, 1853.] 
To attempt a report of the lecture would be like an attempt to da- 
guerreotype the Aurora Borealis. 


The tenderness with which the Doctor handled Keats was evidenced 
not only by the loving strain of his general criticism, but by the sly, 
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shy way in which he introduced his wit, which is commonly so 
pointed and prominent in his summing up of a poet’s defects and 
merits. He touched the ludicrous side of his subject as gingerly as if 
the sensitive poet had been alive before him, prepared to wince under 
every sting of stray sarcasm that might escape his lips. 


Lecture 7. [On Shelley. Transcript, April 13, 1853. 

And the lecture last evening, on Shelley, began by saying, though we 
may have hitherto travelled in harmony on our course together, now 
the caravan halts, and a choice is offered the company, whether to 
scale the rocky and flowery peak which lies before us, or to go round 
the point, meet beyond, and then continue our journey. For we come 
to the great reformer poet, who exercised his transcendent gifts as the 
vehicle of a peculiar and subversive system of philosophy. 


It wakened a glow in the heart of the Doctor’s manly and beautiful 
defence of the character of one whose mind was ever soaring in the 
Empyrean, out of the confinement of a technical Atheism, as— 


“on expanded wings of skiey grain.” 


Indicating the differences of two poets by their methods of singing, 
Keats was figured as a round rich contralto, witness his Ode to a 
Nightingale; Shelley as a high, pure, penetrating soprano, like his own 
Skylark. If the comparison had been pursued more radically it might 
have appeared that the song of Keats has always a “dying fall” as the 
poet was centrally weak, although perpetually taking on transitory 
moods of power; while Shelley, in that finest piece of subjective de- 
lineation perhaps ever attempted, and with a pathos too deep for tears, 
in the poem of Adonais, fitly describes himself as 


“A pard-like spirit beautiful and swift, 
A power girt round with weakness.” 


Lecture 8. [On Wordsworth. Transcript, April 16, 1853. ] 
Among [Wordsworth’s] faults were mentioned his occasional pro- 
lixity, dullness, mental bombast, and “ungraceful condescension to 
prosaic subjects.” 


His merits were viewed chiefly in relation to his intellect and imagina- 
tion, the mental elements in Wordsworth’s poetry controlling and giv- 
ing character to its emotional elements. Thus his feeling is imaginative 
passion rather than impassioned imagination; the great charm of his 
pathos consists in its meditative character, and its power to touch 
springs of feeling “which lie too deep for tears.” 
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When we consider that Dr. Holmes’s perception of the ludicrous is 
exquisitely keen, and that Wordsworth’s intense earnestness often lays 
him open to shafts of wit, it must be admitted that the lecturer treated 
his subject tenderly, resolutely declining to avail himself of many 
tempting opportunities for sarcasm and ridicule. 


... we think that Doctor Holmes did not sufficiently emphasize that 
power of the poet’s mind which is so finely expressed in the poet’s own 
language; that power which... 


“Adds the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


Lecture 9. [On Tennyson and Browning. Transcript, April 20, 1853.] 
Many years ago, Dr. Holmes had delivered a lecture, in which the 
poems of Tennyson that were then written were slightingly treated. 


His ['Tennyson’s| sympathy with the masses seems to be by occasional 
visits, while his home is evidently among the white-handed, signet- 
ringed, remote, delicate, cultivated aristocracy of letters. He would not 
satisfy the grim earnestness of that class, whose faces, both smiles and 
razors seem equally to have deserted. 


His poetry is marked by richness, melody, massiveness of diction, and 
singular concentration of meaning .. . and in twilight suggestiveness 
need not give place even to Coleridge. 


The Gebir of Landor, the Hyperion of Keats, the Prometheus of 
Shelley, and the Ulysses and Enone of Tennyson, might form a firm 
foundation for an Anglo-Hellenic school of poetry. 


The genius of Browning . . . is marked by strength, vitality, passion, 
momentum, muscular vigor of thought, vivid pictures conveyed by a 
few strokes; original and unexpected fancy. 


Lecture ro. [On Religious Poetry. Transcript, April 23, 1853. ] 
Montgomery (James), Hemans, Milman, Heber, were acutely but 
sympathetically characterized, but the larger portion of the lecture was 
devoted to Keble and Robert Pollok, the refined and thoughtful Eng- 
lish High Churchman, aad the truculent, fire-eyed and tumid Scotch 
Presbyterian . . . Robert Pollok, whom he somewhat humorously 
called a Scotch Dane. 


The gusto with which the imagination of this consumptive bard 
[Pollok] rioted and revelled in descriptions of the torments of the 
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damned, was very powerfully exhibited and denounced. The morbid 
feelings of the whole class of poets to which Pollok belonged, were 
traced to their source in physical disease. The Doctor said that if he 
had been called on the author of “The Course of Time,” and passages 
in that poem had been read to him to get his judgment on them, he 
should have drawn erasing lines over the paper, and written on the 
back of it, “Horse exercise and Cod-liver oil,”—his duty in such cases 
not being critical, but professional.’® 


Lecture r1. [On Female Poets. Transcript, April 27, 1853.] 
The four principal names selected for remark were Mrs. Hemans, 


Mrs. Norton, Miss Landon, and Mrs. Browning. 
The first of these wrote with the most fatal facility. A poetical growth, 


cut every morning like asparagus, must often be light and loose in 
texture. 


[Mrs. Browning’s} last poem, the “Casa Guidi Windows,” has pas- 


sages Miriam might have sung to her timbrel over the sunken chariots 
of Egypt. 


The “Portuguese Sonnets” the lecturer classed among the most won- 
derful poems in any language. . . . [Holmes is reminded of] Esther 
at the feet of the Persian monarch, as the golden sceptre was stretched 
over her, and she arose and spake in those soft, persuasive words, “If 


it please the King, and if I have found favor in his sight!” 


Alluding to the grand indignation poured out so profusely in some 
passages of the “Casa Guidi Windows,” the lecturer said he could 
fancy the soul of Harry Hotspur had come to earth again, and had 
spoken out for liberty through the lips of this divine, inspired slight 


shadow of a woman. 


Lecture 12. [“It related to no single poet, but was principally devoted to a 
classification of all, and to the consideration of numerous topics sug- 


gested by the general subject.” Transcript, May 2, 1853.] 


Poetry, in his view, was the expression of beauty in words that har- 

monized with the beautiful. ... Dr. Holmes used “expression” [in- 

stead of “creation”] in order to bring such poems as “Auld Robin 

Gray” within the limits of his definition. 

*° See Holmes’s views on “pathological piety” in regard to Bunyan, Jonathan Edwards, 
et al. (The Professor at the Breakfast-Table, pp. 193-195; The Poet at the Breakfast-Table, 


pp. 304; and the essays, “The Pulpit and the Pew” and “Jonathan Edwards,” published in 
Pages from an Odd Volume of Life.) 
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[Holmes divides the poets of the nineteenth century into] seven grand 
groups . . . Classical Sentimentalists, of whom Campbell and Rogers 
were the leading representatives; Poets of Passion, with Byron at the 
head; Descriptive Realists, of the school of Crabbe; Romantic Realists, 
represented by Scott, Southey, and, lower down, by Macaulay; Phil- 
osophical Realists, represented by Wordsworth; Romantic Idealists, 
whose type was Coleridge; and Philosophical Idealists, covering Shel- 
ley, Tennyson, and the Brownings. . .. He likewise noticed some 
minor groups, which would not readily submit to be included in the 
larger divisions. 


{Holmes expresses considerable admiration for the works of Hood. | 


[Holmes] thought that a hundred or two years hence, Byron would 
still be a popular poet; that Campbell would be admired; that Words- 
worth’s long poems would be unread; that Scott and Moore would 
have a hard fight for their poetic existence, and that Southey’s romantic 
epics would go to pieces. 


Few courses of lectures delivered in Boston have met with such tri- 
umphant SUCCESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A NEW SOURCE FOR “THE RAVEN” 


OSCAR CARGILL 
New York University 


F A SINGLE poem, written prior to Poe’s “The Raven,” could 

be found which at once made use of the famous bird, the heroine 
Lenore, and the rime “no more” or “never more,” we should prob- 
ably declare without hesitation that poem to be the source of Poe’s 
masterpiece. Such a poem does not exist, but two poems printed 
on a single page twenty years earlier than “The Raven” contain all 
these elements. 

Although critics have agreed that Poe utilized Biirger’s “Lenore,” 
they have made no point of the fact that Poe probably did not con- 
sult a German version of the ballad, but had it in translation.* The 
likeliest place for Poe to have seen a translation of Bürger was in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Ballads, Translated, or Imitated from the German,” 
where the poem is entitled “William and Helen” and carries the by- 
line, “Imitated from the ‘Lenore’ of Burger.” In Sir Walter Scott’s 
version alone is the name “Lenore” translated as “Helen,” which is 
an important point, for Poe in line 38 of the poem later called “Le- 
nore,” published in the Southern Literary Messenger in 1236, gives 
his heroine the name “Helen.”* Scott’s translation of “Lenore” as 
“Helen” probably suggested to Poe the opposite substitution of “Le- 
nore” for “Helen”—a change not likely to occur to one who had 
little familiarity with Greek. 

If one judges by the frequency of allusion to Scott in Poe’s early 


>How much German Poe knew is problematical. Professor H. A. Pochmann, whose 
fine work in tracing the German sources of Irving is well known (see PMLA, XLV, 
1.50-1187; and Studies in Philology, XXVII, 477-507), informed me that he abandoned 
a study of Poe’s German origins as fruitless. I believe every German work Poe cites can be 
found in a contemporary translation, Yet see Paul Wachtler, Edgar Allan Poe und die 
deutsche Romantik (Leipzig, 1911). 

The Poetical Works (Aldine ed., 5 vols, London, 1892), V, 91-109. 

3 See H. A. Beers, 4 History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century (Lon- 
don, 1898), p. 392, note; and A. Brandl, “Lenore in England,” in E. Schmidt, Char- 
acteristiken (Berlin, 1886), pp. 244 ff. See also Ferdinand Baldensperger, “La ‘Lenore’ de 
Bürger dans la littérature française,” in Eudes d'histoire littéraire (2 vols., Paris, 1907), I, 
147-175. 

*The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. Killis Campbell (Boston, 1917), p. 215. 
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reviews and by the recently proved influence of Scott on “The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue,” the probability that Poe knew Scott’s 
version of Biirger’s ballad is greatly strengthened. Still another cir- 
cumstance implies that Poe not only knew Scott’s translation but 
was more than ordinarily interested in it. In a review of Captain 
Basil Hall’s Skimmings; or A Winter at Schloss Hainfeld in the 
Southern Literary Messenger for October, 1836, Poe devotes a good 
half of his space to the anecdote therein related of how Scott trans- 
lated “Lenore” and of how it was published without his permission, 
concluding with the remark, “These reminiscences of Sir Walter 
form, possibly, the most interesting portions of Schloss Hainfeld”? 
—when this is the only reminiscence cited! In the same number of 
the Messenger is another review by Poe, this one on Henry F. Chor- 
leys Memorials of Mrs. Hemans. Poe remarks that Mrs. Hemans 
was especially fond of Bürgers “Lenore” and adds, “concerning 
which and Sir Walter Scott see an anecdote in our notice, this 
month, of Schloss Hainfeld.” This peculiar emphasis may possibly 
be taken to mean that Poe had already interested himself in Scott’s 
translation. 

Yet, singularly enough, the first published artistic use of Biirger’s 
heroine’s name by Poe is not the form “Lenore,” but “Eleonora”— 
the title Poe used for the celebrated short story published in The 
Gift in 1842. This, of course, suggests that Poe was aware of some 
other translation of “Lenore” than Scott’s in which the translator 
used a form more nearly like the word “Eleonora.” 

In a characteristically apologetic note prefixed to “William and 
Helen” Scott declares that he had not seen the excellent translation 
of “Mr. Taylor” when he made his version of the ballad, but that a 
lady had repeated the “chorus” of that translation to him, which, 
since he had no intention then of publishing his own version, he 
appropriated. Scott hastens to beg forgiveness and to give credit to 
the “ingenious gentleman” to whom it belongs.? If we assume that 
Poe saw Scott’s “imitation,” we can as readily assume that he was 
suided to “Mr. Taylor’s” translation by this headnote. 


27, R. Moore, “Poe, Scott, and “The Murders in the Rue Morgue’,” American Literature, 
VIII, 52-58 (March, 1936). 

The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. J. A. Harrison (17 vols, New York, 
1902), IX, 170-174. | 

T Ibid., IX, 202. ° The Poetical Works, V, 92. 
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“Mr. Taylor” is “W[illiam] Taylor of Norwich,” the author of 
the three-volume Historic Survey of German Poetry, published in 
London from 1828 to 1830, a volume annually. In the second vol- 
ume of this series, in an extended article on Bürger,” appears the 
translation to which Scott refers. Taylor’s translation bears the title 
“Ellenore”--a closer approximation than any other to the form 
“Eleonora” used in Poe’s tale. More important still, in the first stanza 
of Taylor’s version the name “Ellenore” is made to chime with the 
rime “no more,” thus inevitably suggesting the more poetic refrain 
(we must always allow for Poe’s genius) of “never more”: 


At break of day from frightful dreams 
Upstarted Ellenore: 

My William, art thou slayn, she sayde, 
Or dost thou love no more? 


Nor is this all. If Poe consulted Taylor, he could not have failed to 
note also the last stanza of Taylor’s translation of another ballad by 
Burger, “The Parson’s Daughter,” for iz is printed on the same page 
(p. 40) with the opening stanzas of “Ellenore,” the poem running 
over from the previous page. This is the last stanza of “The Parson’s 
Daughter”: . 
And nightly, when the ravens come 
Her ghost is seen to glide, 
Pursues, and tries to quench the flame, 


And pines the pool beside. . 


Here, in conjunction with the word “Lenore” or “Ellenore” and 
with the thought of death (the subject of both ballads), is the sug- 
gestion for the choice of speaking bird which Poe used in his poem. 
So far as “The Raven” may be said to have a “source” this single 


°Taylor, op. cit, If (1820), 14-57. How important translations of “Lenore” are, 

and how much they varied, may be seen by comparing Biirger’s first stanza with Scott's 
first stanza or Taylor’s. Thus Bürger: 

Lenore fuhr aus Morgenrot 

Empor aus schweren Traumen: 

“Bist untreu, Wilhelm, oder tot? 

Wie lange willst du saumen?” 

Er war mit König Fredrichs macht 

Gezogen in die Prager Schlacht, 

Und hatte nicht geschrieben: 

Or er gesund geblieben. 
(Gedichte von Gottfried August Bürger, ed. Dr. A. Sauer, Deutsche National-Lstteratur, 
LXXVIII, 170-179). 
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page in Taylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry which contains 
stanzas from both “Ellenore” and “The Parson’s Daughter” may 
be it. Poe’s genius needed no more obvious hint for the composition 
of his masterpiece. 


TIMROD'S COLLEGE DAYS 


EDD WINFIELD PARKS 
University of Georgia 


AUL HAMILTON HAYNE, in his memoir prefixed to the 

collected edition of Henry Timrod’s poems, writes that Timrod 
entered the University of Georgia in 1847, and that at the end of 
two years, he was forced through ill health and lack of means to 
leave the University. Since there was no available evidence to the 
contrary, this statement has been generally accepted. 

A recent investigation of the records of the University of Georgia 
reveals, however, that Timrod was a matriculate of the class of 1847, 
and that he was formally admitted by the faculty as an irregular 
student on January 10, 1845.” No other mention of Timrod can be 
found in the faculty minutes, but he was apparently better prepared 
than most of his fellow-students, for he was assigned to the soph- 
omore class, and to Room 31 in New College dormitory.® In the 
Tuition Book, Timrod is credited in January, 1845, with a cash pay- 
ment of $30.00; a separate entry under the same date credits him 
with an additional cash payment of twenty-five cents.* In August, 
1845, he made a second payment for the school year of $21.48. In 
January, 1846, Timrod made the first payment of $50.50 for his 
second year at the University of Georgia.” No other entries appear 
under his name in this book; there seems no reason to doubt that 
before August, 1846, he had permanently quitted the University. 


2 The Poems of Henry Timrod, edited with a sketch of the poet's life by Paul H. Hayne 
(New York, 1873), p. 19. 

3 Minutes of the Faculty of the University of Georgia (MS.), Jan. 10, 1845. The pages 
of this ledger are not numbered. 

8 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Franklin College, University of Georgia, 
1844-1845, p. 7. The school year began on Aug. 1 and ran to Nov. 1; then came a vacation 
until Jan. 16, according to the catalogue, when the second term began. Possibly Timrod’s 
late entrance caused the faculty to classify him as irregular. 

t Tuition Book of the University of Georgia (MS.), 1831, p. 157. 

5 Ibid. 
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Hayne also writes that Timrod was a close student of English 
literature and of the classics. Unfortunately, since he was listed as 
an irregular student, it is impossible to give with complete accuracy 
the courses which Timrod took in college.’ 

Of his college life Timrod wrote: “A large part of my leisure at 
college was occupied in the composition of love verses. Every pretty 
gizl’s face I met acted upon me as an inspiration.” Of Timrod’s 
social life and of his verse-emaking no record can be found. The 
only other record available is the minutes'of the Demosthenian So- 
ciety, and these minutes were not carefully recorded. Timrod prob- 
ably joined this literary and debating society at the beginning of the 
year; he is first mentioned in the minutes for June 14, 1845, when 


he was elected Door-keeper of the Society. On June 21 this notation 


"The Catalogue for 1844-1845, p. 9, gives the following “terms of admission”: “For 
admission into the Freshman Class, a candidate must have a correct knowledge of Caesar, 
Cicero’s Orations, Vergil, John and Acts in the Greek Testament, Graeca Minora, or Jacob's 
Greek Reader, Latin and Greek Prosody, English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and 
Algebra through Simple Equations. An intimate acquaintance with Arithmetic is indis- 
pensable to success in a large part of the College Studies.” The course of study is given 
as follows: Freshman class, Term I, Aug. to Nov.: Sallust, Graeca Majora (Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and Cyropedia), Review of Arithmetic. Term II, Jan. to April: Livy, Graeca 
Majora (Herodotus, Thucydides, and Isocrates), French, Algebra, to Quadratics. Term 
HI, April to August: Horace (Odes), Graeca Majora (Demosthenes, Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
and Plato), French continued, Algebra concluded. Sophomore class, Term I: Tacitus (Life 
of Agricola and Germany), Graeca Majora, znd vol. (Homer), Euclid (three books), 
Porter’s Analysis. [Presumably Timrod had anticipated most of this work.) Term I: 
Horace (Satires, Epistles, and the Art of Poetry), Graeca Majora (Sophocles), Euclid (the 
remaining three books and supplements), History, French continued. Term III: Juvenal, 
Graeca Majora (Euripides), Logarithms, Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration, Botany, Appli- 
cation of Algebra to Geometry. Junior class, Term I: Surveying, Navigation, Levelling, 
Natural Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Homer’s Iliad. Term I: Conic Sections, 
Spherical Geometry and Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, Cicero’s De Oratore. 
Term III: Differential and Integral Calculus, Natural Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Logic. [Timrod could not have been in college after this term, which would have 
ended in Aug., 1846.] The University also offered a three-year course which excluded 
Latin and Greek, and gave a certificate (p. 11), but Timrod almost certainly took the 
classical course. The faculty for 1844-1845 was: Alonzo Church, D.D., President and Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Mental Philosophy; James Jackson, A.M., Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History; Henry Hull, M.D., Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy; James P. Waddel, A.M., Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages; Charles F. 
McCay, A.M., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Civil Engineering; Rev. William Bacon 
Stevens, M.D., Professor of Belles Lettres, Oratory and Moral Philosophy; Joseph Henry 
Lumpkin, Esq., Professor of Law; Nahum H. Wood, A.M., Tutor in Mathematics; Wm. J. 
Perdue, A.B., Tutor in Ancient Languages (p. 4). The student body totalled 106: 17 
seniors, 30 juniors, 26 sophomores, 33 freshman (p. 8). The catalogue for 1845-1846 is 
lost. 

T Quoted by Hayne in his Introduction, op. cit, p. 19. 

° Minutes of the Demosthenian Society, 1840-1847. Since the pages are not numbered, 
and dates of entries are printed in the text of this article, I give no more citations to this; 
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occurs: “An impeachment was then brought up against Mr. Timrod 
for having absented himself from the society for three successive 
meetings; his case having been acted upon by the society and his 
excuse deemed satisfactorily [sie] by the society, he was accordingly 
excused from the impeachment.” ‘Timrod served as Door-keeper 
until August 30, when new officers were selected. His name appears 
again on September rr, when he was nominated by a fellow-mem- 
ber, and elected viva voce, to deliver the society’s eulogy on James 
A. S. Rutherford, a member of Timrod’s class who had recently 
died.’ Possibly Timrod was again absent, as a committee of three 
was appointed “to inform Mr. Timrod of his appointment.” Two 
days later, “Mr. Timrod was called on to pronounce his eulogy on 
Mr. Rutherford, when he arose and detained the house for a few 
moments with some eloquent and pathetic remarks.” 

During his second year in the University, Timrod was elected 
Clerk of the Tribunal? (January 24, 1846) and appointed a member 
of the Committee on Questions’** (February 27, 1846). The last 
record of Timrod’s connection with the Demosthenian Society, and 
with the University of Georgia, appears in the minutes on March 14, 
1846, when a Mr. Coulter proposed that Timrod be excused from 
performing his duty as Junior Orator? until the following Saturday. 
The next reference to a Junior orator does not mention the speaker’s 
name, but says only that the audience was entertained by the Junior 
Orator with “chaste and eloquent remarks.” This may or may not 
have been Henry Timrod. 


all the facts and quotations from this point on are taken from the Minutes. Apparently the 
Society met, in general, every other day. The roll of members is lost. 

®The student who made this motion said that it was customary for the eulogist to be 
a member of the same class as the deceased. Rutherford is listed as a sophomore (Cat- 
alogue, p. 7). 

The Tribunal was an upper-class council of the society, which enforced the rules, 
assessed fines, etc. 

2 ILe., subjects for debates and orations. 

“Junior” refers to the student’s class standing. The Society had a Junior oration at 
least once each month, but the secretary rarely gives the name of the orator. 
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ANONYMITY AND CARLYLE’S EARLYSREPUTATION 
IN AMERICA 


GEORGE KUMMER 
Columbia University 


N A RECENT article Mr. William Silas Vance has pointed out 

that certain of Carlyle’s periodical essays as well as his Life of 
Schiller and his translation of Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship 
found readers in this country at an early date.* Mr. Vance infers, 
therefore, that Carlyle’s influence in America began before 1833, 
the year of Emerson’s visit to Craigenputtock. Beyond a doubt, 
the inference is sound. But one point, the significance of Carlyle’s 
anonymity, deserves more stress than Mr. Vance has given it; for so 
long as critics were unable to associate Carlyle’s name with his writ- 
ings, the effect of these anonymous books and scattered essays was 
diffused, and their influence thereby weakened. 

Before 1833, few Americans seem to have heard Carlyle’s name. 
Mr. Vance suggests” that a remark of Alexander Everett’s—“blas- 
pheming with Carlile’—in the North American Review for July, 
1830,? may be a reference to him, but it is more probable that Everett 
means the freethinker, Richard Carlile, whose parodies on the 
Litany might well be described as blasphemous, At any rate, be- 
fore Emerson’s visit most American critics resorted to some such 
vague locution as “a most eloquent writer in the Edinburgh Re- 

2? “Carlyle in America before Sartor Resartus,” American Literature, VII, 363-375 (Jan., 
1936). 

* Ibid., p. 370. 

3? XXXI, 65. Everett is replying to an article in the Edinburgh Scotsman in which the 
North American Review was accused of “lukewarmness in the cause of liberty.” Everett 
writes, “However highly we may value the approbation of the Edinburgh Review and the 
Scotsman, we have no hesitation in saying distinctly, that we shall not purchase it at such 
a price; and since these writers express their opinion with so much freedom upon our 
conduct, we would ask them in turn how it happens that they do not set us the example as 
well as give us the precept? How happens it that they pay no court themselves to their 
goddess [the Goddess of Reason], in her grovelling, hissing, stinging shape? Why is it 
that we do not find them clamoring with Hunt and Cobbett~blaspheming with Carlile, — 
and outraging decency with Mary Woolstonecraft [sic] and Fanny Wright? All this and 
more they are bound to do on their own system, but of all this we see little or nothing in 
their writings, to judge at least from the ‘casual numbers of the Scotsman that accidentally 
stray into our hands,’ and from ‘perusing at one time or another a considerable portion of 


the lucubrations’ of the Edinburgh Reviewers.” Since the pages of the Edinburgh Review 
were open to Thomas Carlyle, it is not likely that this reference is to him. 
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view’ * when they referred to Carlyle. Naturally, many misappre- 
hensions arose. For example, in 1833 Andrews Norton comment- 
ing on “The Death of Goethe” and “Goethe’s Works” correctly at- 
tributed both essays to the same author, but opined that this writer 
was a German, for 

We doubt whether any English writer has yet attained to the mystic, 
transcendental, exalted style of the article in the New Monthly. We had 
thought that the force of folly could no further go. 


Then, to prove that his hypothetical German’s praise of Wilhelm 
Meister was nonsense, Norton cited the “excellent” English transla- 
tion of the novel, unconscious of the fact that his “German” author 
was the English translator. 

The first American edition of the Life of Schiller furnishes addi- 
tional evidence that in 1833 Carlyle’s fame in this country was small. 
Charles Follen, who edited the Life, seems ignorant of his author’s 
identity. Although he praised the critical acumen of “the English 
biographer” in his Introduction, he did not mention Carlyle by 
name either on the title-page or anywhere else in the book. More- 
over, this edition of the Life of Schiller seems to have had little im- 
mediate effect upon Carlyle’s American reputation. The reviewers 
welcomed it with much favorable comment, but, so far as is known, 
none of them attributed its authorship to Carlyle;° and in October, 
1835, almost two years after its publication, the North American 
Review could speak of “introducing” Carlyle to the American 
public: | 
We have been partly led to take this notice of the work before us [Sartor 
Resartus| by the wish, which the author expresses, that a knowledge of 
his labors might penetrate into the Far West. We take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the American public a writer, whose name is yet in a great 
measure unknown among us, but who is destined, we think, to occupy 
a large space in the literary world.’ 


“John Gibson Lockhart, The Life of Robert Burns (New York: William Stodard, 1831), 
p. vi. The Introduction seems to have been written by an American. 

® Select Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature, 1, 255 (April, 1833). Professor Teufels- 
dreck [sic] makes his first appearance in print in “Goethe’s Works.” Too keen a critic to 
be fooled by the Professor, Norton promptly labeled him “a man of straw.” 

° See: American Quarterly Observer, Il, 172 (Jan., 1834); American Quarterly Review, 
XIII, 60 (March, 1833); Christian Examiner, XVI, 365 (July, 1834); Knickerbocker, IH, 
309 (April, 1834); North American Review, XXXYX, 1 (July, 1834); New England 
Magazine, VI, 165 (Feb., 1834). 

*XLI, 482. 
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Indeed, Emerson himself was unable to associate Carlyle’s name 
with his writings until late in 1832. On October 1, 1832, he wrote 
in his Journal: | 


I am cheered and instructed by this paper on Corn Law Rhymes in the 
Edinburgh by my Germanick new-light writer, whoever he be. He gives 
us confidence in our principles. He assures the truth-lover everywhere 
of sympathy. Blessed art that makes books, and so joins me to that 
stranger by this perfect railroad.® 


After 1833, “the Germanick new-light writer” was no longer a 
stranger to the New England transcendentalists; for Emerson, on 
his return, began a vigorous campaign to spread Carlyle’s name 
abroad. When he went courting, he took his copy of Sartor Resartus 
with him, and lent it to Miss Jackson.® It was passed around, was 
read by Dr. Le Baron Russell and other young persons. Emerson, 
at the suggestion of Russell, wrote a preface. A subscription was 
started, and the book was published. But Emerson’s efforts did not 
end here. He helped to edit the Miscellanies, and when The French 
Revolution appeared he wrote to Orestes Brownson: 


I have the success of Carlyle very much at heart, and should gladly get 
for it [the French Rev.] the advantage of a good word in your journal. 
But I have at Dr. Walker’s request promised to furnish some notice of 
it for the Examiner; and I wish to do the same thing in a newspaper.!® 


Such persistent and vigorous enterprise was bound to extend 
Carlyle’s reputation; and as his fame grew, the limits which ano- 
nymity had set to his influence were removed. No doubt this ex- 
tending fame was the result of several causes, but much of it dates 
from Emerson’s pilgrimage to lonely Craigenputtock. 


° Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1909-1914), II, 515-516. 

° Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1885), p. 81. 
- 7°Henry F. Brownson, Orestes A. Brownson’s Early Life (Detroit, Michigan, 1898), p. 
214. 
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A NOTE ON THE PORTICO 


JOHN C. McCLOSKEY 
University of Oregon 


LTHOUGH in the history of American periodical literature the 
Portico has now become quite obscure, the part it played in 
shaping our national character in literature was truly significant.* 
The Portico, a Repository of Science and Literature was established 
in 1816. Published by Neale, Wills and Cole in Baltimore and con- 
ducted by “Two Men of Padua,” it appeared first as a monthly, but 
as the difficulties confronting the struggling young magazine be- 
came greater, it was issued quarterly. The last issue came from the 
press in 1818. Hezekiah Niles said that the Portico was “one of the 
ablest and best conducted periodicals that ever issued from the 
American press,” “a proud specimen of American independence, 
talents, and character,” as good a magazine as the Edinburgh Review 
and the London Review; and when it terminated its career after 
two spasmodic years, Niles lamented its failure as a loss to literature, 
to elegance, and to the accomplished scholar.” 

The “Two Men of Padua” were Stephen Simpson and Tobias 
Watkins. Simpson was a professional author and magazine editor, 
while Watkins was by profession a physician and at one time assist- 
ant surgeon-general of the United States Army. Watkins’s literary 
activities seem to have been confined to the editorship of the Balti- 
more Medical and Physical Recorder of 1809, to the co-editorship of 
the Portico, and to the founding of the Delphian Club, a literary and 
social organization of prominent writers in Baltimore, whose mem- 
bership included John Pierpont, John Neal, Paul Allen, and others.’ 
There was, however, a third editor of the Portico. Toward the end 
of its short career, John Neal assumed the editorial responsibility of 


+See John C. McCloskey, “The Campaign of Periodicals after the War of 1812 for 
National American Literature,’ PMLA, L, 262-272 (March, 1935). F. L. Mott, 4 History 
of American Magazines (New York and London, 1930), pp. 183-184, says that the Portico 
was a good spokesman for the patriotic desire to achieve a national literature. 

7 Niles’ Weekly Register, XII, 197 (May 24, 1817). See also the Portico, V, 156 (Jan, 
Feb., March, 1818); here is quoted an extract from the Federal Gazette, the editor of which 
praises the Portico highly and speaks of its valuable repository. 

®John Neal, Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life (Boston, 1869), pp. 


169-173. 
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the struggling magazine. When the last number of the Portico was 
issued, the “Two Men of Padua” were busy with other affairs, 
Simpson with editing in Philadelphia a paper called the Inde- 
pendent and Watkins with making a tour of inspection along the 
frontiers in his capacity of assistant surgeon-general of the United 
States Army.* Watkins turned over the bringing out of the last 
number of the Portico to Neal, who had been a contributor since 
1816.5 Neal claims that he himself edited the entire last quarterly 
number for April, May, and June, 1818, besides writing one-third 
of its contents.° 

As a rule, articles in the Portico were either unsigned or signed 
merely with an initial or a pseudonym. Neal says, however, that 
all articles bearing the signature “Jehu O’Cataract,” his nickname 
in the Delphian Club, were his.’ He also claims all contributions 
signed “A”; besides “A” he tells us that he used in the Portico a 
score of signatures, which unfortunately he neglects to mention.2 A 
check of all the contributions bearing the signatures “Jehu O’Cat- 
aract” and “A” shows that Neal wrote extensively for the Portico 
from its beginning in 1816 to its failure in 1818. 

Of the editors of the Portico, however, the most significant was 
Stephen Simpson, a thorough-going Democrat who admired 
Thomas Jefferson,® sympathized with James Madison,’° defended 
the war loans of banker Stephen Girard,"’ and established a paper 
in the interests of Andrew Jackson’s presidential aspirations. This 
staunch Democrat carried over his political theories into education 
and literature. In his theories on education Simpson opposed the 
prevailing Federalist veneration for English models in education, 
deploring such imitation in America. He did not want a free 
people to be educated in institutions modeled after Cambridge and 
Oxford, both founded, he contended, in the Dark Ages and both 
long ago obsolete. The English system of education he declared to 
be irrational, at war with knowledge and liberty; he could not, he 
assured his readers, see how a genealogy of kings, lords, and dukes 
could be of any use to an American or could contribute to his hap- 


* Ibid., pp. 235, 193-199. 

5 Ibid., pp. 100-102, 105, 195, 219. Ibid., pp. 100-102, 195. 

TIbid., pp. 169-173. ? Ibid., pp. 187 ff. 

? Stephen Simpson, Biography of Stephen Girard (Philadelphia, 1832), p. 35. 

“Stephen Simpson, The Working Man’s Manual (Philadelphia, 1831), pp. 269-272. 
“Simpson, Biography of Stephen Girard, pp. 118 and 125. 
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piness and freedom.’? Moreover, he frowned on the use, in Amer- 


ica, of English schoolbooks, which he described as a “fountain 
tainted with lessons that inculcated a love of the king, or reverence 
for the nobility, and a passion for pomp, show, and regality.”*? In 
speaking of a certain American system of school literature that had 
been successfully introduced into our schools, Simpson displayed a 
significant Democratic characteristic. He- called this new system a 
“reformation” long resisted by aristocracy and prejudice—another 
way of saying that it was opposed by the Federalists.** 

In his attitude toward native literature Simpson was thoroughly 
nationalistic, and this attitude given so forceful editorial expression 
in the Portico extended beyond his connection with that periodical.*® 
Because of the influence of literature on the minds and the manners 
of the people, he wanted the literature of the young nation to be an 
American literature reflecting American ideals.’ In The Working 
Man’s Manual he charged that prejudice existed against native au- 
thors and native books and urged a preference for our own literary 
productions as a natural affection-like partiality toward our own 
offspring. This support of native effort was necessary, he said, as a 
means of happiness and as a safeguard to liberty. Concerning the 
preference of the American reading public for foreign literary pro- 
ductions, Simpson forcefully remarked: 


Whoever contemplates the load of trash that inundates this country from 
the book-shops of England, and reflects upon the fact, that when a neg- 
lected American author transports himself to London, his works are 
sought with eagerness, and devoured with avidity, will confess to the 
truth, that it is the place where he writes, and not the quality of his 


writings, that stamps him with genius, or gives sterling currency to his 
wit.1® 


The same point of view was reflected in his criticism of Irving’s 
Bracebridge Hall. Simpson bitterly assailed Irving for his English 
sympathies. Mainly because Bracebridge Hall was an English book 
of sketches and tales, Simpson saw signs of literary decline and in- 
tellectual decay in Irving’s work. In a criticism of Irving’s style 


2 Simpson, The Working Man's Manual, p. 37. 

18 hid. “bid, 

2 See the Portico, I, 47 (Jan., 1816); Il, i-iii (Dec., 1816), 111-112 (Aug. 1816), 119 
(Aug., 1816). 

18 Simpson, The Working Man's Manual, p. 38. 
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Simpson said that it was pure, but too exact, too trim, and too 
delicate—in short, too English—to produce vivid pictures. Irving, 
he said, seemed to be “absolutely corsetted in the classics, lest he 
should trip, and by a bold phrase, expose his Yankeeism. . . .”*" 
Again he remarked, “It will not take long to convince the public, 
that the Historian of Knickerbocker, who was once an American, in 
mind, heart and principles, has gained nothing to his powers, what- 
ever addition he may have made to his fortune, by becoming an 
Englishman.”* He went on to say that it was not at all flattering 
to our transatlantic rivals that Irving’s least meritorious work, as 
Simpson judged, had been written under influences exclusively Eng- 
lish. He expressed deep regret for this “humiliating apostasy for 
an American Republican.” Were Irving again to attempt, after 
Bracebridge Hall, a Yankee subject in his simple land of republican 
literature, he would make a sorry figure. Maintaining that the 
author of Bracebridge Hall had made a mistake in going from the 
virgin fields of native literature to the beaten and trite paths of 
English manners and antiquated customs, he voiced the common 
complaint against Irving: “It is a serious charge to make, but we 
do verily think, Mr. Irving has not improved in Taste, by his resi- 
dence in England... .”?° 

Simpson also attacked the Federalist Robert Walsh for his Eng- 
lish influence on the minds of the American people. He viewed 
with alarm the attempts of “Aristocratic Federalists,” Mr. Walsh, in 
particular, to “assimilate” everything in this country to the practices, 
customs, and doctrines that prevailed in England. He warned his 
readers against the notorious design, the unprincipled boldness, the 
insolence of Walsh in trying to impose certain flagitious innovations 
upon the American public. He said: 


It is bad enough, to be sure, to see it solemnly settled and deliberately 
promulgated, as a general system of action, that everything English in 
Politics, commerce, and national economy, should be imitated as models 
for American statesmen.?° 


Such views Simpson labeled the mere cant of English aristocracy 
for the purpose of reviving the old Tory principles of John Adams. 


*T Columbian Observer, 1, 66 (April 6, 1822). 
18 Ibid., I, 66 (April 6, 1822). 
19 Ibid., 1, 65-67 (April 6, 1822). ™ Thid., I, 105-106 (July 6, 1822). 
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In so far as it really existed, he deplored the affinity of our institu- 
tions with those of England, but he declared that it was not nearly 
so great as the imagination-of the “Royal Editor” (Walsh) had pic- 
tured it. In what he had to say about Walsh, Simpson thus stated 
his position on the above issue: 


We are confident the people require no dissuasives, to keep them from 
falling into the slough of British Corruption, prepared for them by this 
gentle and insinuating Aristocrat. Attempts of this kind only induce 
= their scorn and detestation,”* 


It was undoubtedly because of Simpson’s thoroughly nationalistic 
politics that the Portico played so brilliant, though so ephemeral, a 
part in the movement for a national American literature, which be- 
came a reality only many years later. And because the Portico was 
so short-lived and thus so easily forgotten, its influence and that of 
Simpson as well have been often overlooked by those seeking the 
roots of our national character in literature. 


MARK TWAIN AND THE CLEVELAND HERALD 


DELANCEY FERGUSON 
Western Reserve University 


N HIS note on “Mark Twain’s Orphanage Lecture’* Mr. Fred 

W. Lorch is overcautious in saying that “it is probable that Mark 
Twain was referring to the Herald when in June, 1869, he wrote to 
his mother, ‘I am offered an interest in a Cleveland paper... . The 
salary is fair enough, but the interest is not large enough, and so I 
must look a little further’.” It is certain he meant the Herald. 

Mark Twain’s correspondence with the Fairbanks family of 
Cleveland was either inaccessible to Mr. Paine or ignored by him. 
Many of the letters are now in the Huntington Library, where Pro- 
fessor Wagenknecht used them for his Mark Twain: The Man and 
His Work, but the Huntington series is not complete. Two other 
letters were sold at Sotheby’s on June 27, 1932; a third was listed in 
a catalogue issued by Dr. Rosenbach in the spring of 1933. All three 
were wrongly catalogued as being addressed to Jane Lampton 

"t Ibid., 1, 105-106 (July 6, 1822). 

1 American Literature, VIIL, 453 (Jan. 1936). 
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Clemens, because they saluted Mrs. Fairbanks as “Mother.” But 
her children always addressed Jane Clemens as “Ma,” and Mrs. Fair- 
banks had been “Mother Fairbanks” to all the young people in the 
Quaker City party. In the earlier of the two letters sold at Sotheby’s 
is the evidence Mr. Lorch needs. 

Written from Elmira on Thanksgiving Day, November 26, 1868, 
it jubilantly announces that the Langdons have at last given condi- 
tional consent to Olivia’s engagement. It continues: 


... Some time in the future she is going to be my wife, & I think we 
shall live in Cleveland. I think that because I think you will persuade 
Mr. Fairbanks to sell me a living interest in the “Herald.” For Livy’s 
sake (not mine) keep this secret from Allie, & my precious Mollie & from 
all. 


Had Mr. Fairbanks been willing to part with a larger share of his 
paper, Mark Twain’s venture in journalism would have been made 
in Cleveland instead of Buffalo. 


A NOTE ON WIELAND 


JAMES C. HENDRICKSON 
Wilbur Wright Junior High School, Dayton, Ohio 


ASING HIS conclusion on the article “An Account of a Murder 

Committed by Mr. J— Y—, upon His Family, in December, 
A.D. 1781,” in the New York Weekly Magazine,’ Carl Van Doren 
suggested in the Nazron? that the inspiration of Charles Brockden 
Brown’s Wieland was this murder. The Cambridge History of 
American Literature® cites Carl Van Doren as authority for the 
following statement: 


The single month of August served to produce Wieland, which made 
a stir and is still commonly held his masterpiece. The source of its plot 
has been shown to be, in part, the actual murder of his whole family by 
a religious fanatic, “Mr. J-—— Y——,” of Tomhannock, New York, in 
December, 178r. 

*New York Weekly Magazine, Il, 20 (July 20, 1796) and II, 28 (July 27, 1796). 

“Early American Realism,” Nation, XCIX, 577 (Nov. 12, 1914). 

* The Cambridge History of American Literature (New York, 1931), I, 289. 
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However, none of the articles in The Cambridge History of 
American Literature, the New York Weekly Magazine, and the 
Nation identifies Mr. J— Y—. 

It is reasonable to believe that the name of this religious fanatic 
was “James Yates,” for in The Posthumous Works* of Ann Eliza 
Bleecker we have specific mention of him. In Mrs. Bleecker’s letter 
dated December, 1781, Tomhanick, New York, to Miss Susan Ten 
Eyck, we have this: 

The most tragical affair has happened here that I ever remember to 
have heard of. JAMES YATES, (a son of him at Pitt’s-Town,) a few 
nights ago murdered his wife, four children, his horses and cow, with 


circumstances of cruelty too horrid to mention: by all appearances he is 
a religious lunatic.” 


And in a letter (circa March, 1782) to Miss Susan Ten Eyck, we 
have: 


Mrs, F—— was lately delivered of a child who is a terror to everyone 
that sees it. It seems she was struck with so much horror at the sight of 
JAMES YATES’ murdered family, that it made too fatal an impression.® 


THE BIRTH DATE OF NATHANIEL HARRINGTON BANNISTER 


T. F. MARSHALL 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE BIRTHPLACE and parentage of Nathaniel Harrington 

Bannister (1813-1847), author of England's Iron Days and 
other’ plays, as well as the exact date of his birth have until now 
been nothing more than a shrewd guess. No records have been dis- 
covered in Baltimore, where T. Allison Brown assumes he was 
born,’ and there are no records of births existing in the Delaware 
archives prior to 1847. By good fortune there has been discovered 
in Redden, Delaware, a family Bible that places, with certainty, the 
date of his birth and the names of his ‘parents. This Bible, belong- 


“Margaretta V, Faugeres, The Posthumous Works of Ann Eliza Bleecker in Prose and 
` Verse ta which is added a Collection of Essays Prose and Poetical by Margaretta V. Faugeres 
(New York: T. and J. Swords, 1793). 

"Ibid, p. 151. 

° Ibid., p. 161. 


1 History of the American Stage (New York, 1903), I, 18. 
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ing to John T. Harrington, contains the following entry: | January 
3rd, 1813—-A son, Nathaniel Harrington to Mary Harrington Ban- 
nister, and Wm. M. Bannister, and baptized May 1st in Baltimore 
Hundred Church.” Below this in a faded ink is the notation, “1835 
—married Amelia Stone, of New York.” 

An error in the date of birth is first made by James Rees, who 
states that “Bannister was born in the State of Delaware, the 13th 
of January, 1813.”" J. N. Ireland? and A. H. Quinn‘ follow this 
evident misprint of thirteen for three, but while Ireland mentions 
Delaware as the place of birth, Quinn makes no selection from 
either of the suggested places. Brown has given us no authority for 
his data. 

The added entry of the marriage fixes with certainty the identity 
of the man, for we already know that he was married in 1835 to 
Amelia Stone, widow of John Augustus Stone.” The facts then are 
these: Bannister was born January 3, 1813, in Delaware, and prob- 
ably in Baltimore Hundred near the coast line, not on the thirteenth 
of January, or at Baltimore, Maryland, as previously stated. 


? James Rees, Dramatic Authors of America (Philadelphia, 1845), p. 37. 
® Records of the New York Stage (New York, 1866-1867), Il, 76. 

* Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928), I, 581. 
‘James Rees, op. cit, p. 37. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DISSERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 


Thomas Dunn English. William H. Gravely, Jr. (Virginia). 
William Dean Howells as a Literary Critic. Robert B. Sinclair 
(North Carolina). 


The Life and Works of Charles Henry Smith (“Bill Arp”). Annie 
May Christie (Chicago). 


© Eben Sperry Stearns. Eugene M. Waffle (George Peabody). 


H. 


mI. 


DissERTATIONS ON Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 

The Beginnings of Ethical Naturalism in Seventeenth-Century Amer- 
ica. Irvin Goldman (Michigan). 

The Early Demand for a Native American Literature. M. Johnson 
Hagood (North Carolina). 

Intellectual Fads in Nineteenth-Century America. Gerald Langford 
(Virginia). 

The Standard of English Usage in North Carolina. William L. Wil- 
son (North Carolina). 


DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr. James D. Hart (Harvard, 1936). 

Clarence Edward Dutton: Geologist and Man of Letters. Wallace 
E. Stegner (Iowa, 1935). 

Charleston Periodicals, 1795-1860: A Study in Literary Influences, 
with a Descriptive Check List of Seventy-five Magazines. Guy A. 
Cardwell, Jr. (North Carolina, 1936). 

The English Speech of Early Rhode Island, 1636-1700. Claude M. 
Simpson (Harvard, 1936). 

French Literature and American Criticism, 1870-1900. Malcolm B. 
Jones (Harvard, 1936). 

The Development of Benjamin Franklin’s Mind. C. E. Jorgensen 
(Iowa, 1936). Published as Introduction to Franklin in “American 
Writers Series” (American Book Company). 

The Frontiersman in American Prose Fiction, 1800-1860. Harold A. 
Blaine (Western Reserve, 1936). 

A History of American Humor to 1765. George F. Horner (North 
Carolina, 1936). | 
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Contributions to the History of the New England Stage in the 
Eighteenth Century, with Special Reference to Boston and Ports- 
mouth. William N. Morse (Harvard, 1936). 

A History of the Philadelphia Stage, 1855-1878. William D. Coder 
(Pennsylvania, 1936). 

The Influence of the Addisonian Essay in America before 1810. E. C. 
Coleman (Illinois, 1936). Abstract of 16 pp. published by Univ. 
of Illinois. 

Caroline M. Kirkland: A Pioneer in American Realism. Langley C. 
Keys (Harvard, 1936). 

The Knickerbocker Magazine, 1835-1865: A Study of its History, 
Contents, and Significance. Herman E. Spivey (North Carolina, 
1935). 

With Melville in the South Seas. Charles R. Anderson (Columbia, 
1936). 

Records of Travel in North America, 1700-1776. James R. Masterson 
(Harvard, 1936). 

Rude Forefathers: American Political Verse, 1783-1788. Louie Miner 
(Columbia, 1936). 

Samuel Woodworth. Kendall B. Taft (Chicago, 1936). 

The Teaching of Rhetoric in American Colleges before 1750. Porter 
B. Perrin (Chicago, 1936). 

Thoreau and the Organic Principle in Poetry. Fred W. Lorch (Iowa, 
1936). 

The Utopian Novel in America, 1865-1900. Robert L. Shurter (Wes- 
tern Reserve, 1936). 

The Genesis of Western Culture: The Upper Ohio Valley, 1800-1825. 
James M. Miller (Pennsylvania State, 1936). 


. OTHER RESEARCH IN PROGRESS: 


A Bibliography of Translations from the French, Published in the 
United States and in the United Colonies from 1639 to 1800. 
Francis A. Roy (Arizona). 

A Companion to American Literature (Oxford). James M. Hart, 
230 Sea Cliff Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

A Dictionary of the Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Elinor N. 
Cobb, 29 Claremont Ave., New York City. 

An Edition of the Poems and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Miriam R. Small (Wells College). 
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A History of the Charleston Theaters in the Nineteenth Century. 
William S. Hoole (Birmingham-Southern} will return promptly 
any material (handbills, pictures, programs, etc.) and in as good 
condition as received. , 

A History of the Boston Theater. Lucile Gafford, 5748 Stony Island 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

William Cullen Bryant and His Brothers in Illinois. Helen L. Drew 
(Rockford College). 

Freneau’s Prose. Philip M. Marsh, 16 West St., Portland, Maine. 

Booker T. Washington as a Speaker. Karl R. Wallace (Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa) wishes to hear from those who heard the 
speaker with reference to the immediate impression of the speech, 
the composition, delivery, and special attitudes of the audience. 


Southern Methodist University, Ernest E. Lersy, Bibliographer. 
Dallas, Texas. - 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


{. 1607-1800 


[Frenzau, Prii] Marsh, Philip M. “Freneau and Jefferson: The Poet- 
Editor Speaks for Himself about the National Gazette Episode.” Am. 
Lit., VII, 180-189 (May, 1936). 

Freneau’s relations with Jefferson 1791-1793. 

[JerFerson, THomas] See item immediately above. 

[Smrru, Ermu H.] Rugg, W. K. “American Poems, Selected and Orig- 
inal.” Chr. Sci. Mon, XXVII, 7 (April 16, 1936). 

An account of the life and works of the editor in 1793 of “the first 
published anthology of purely American verse.” 

[Srizes, Ezra] Parsons, Francis. “Ezra Stiles of Yale.” New Eng. 
Quart., IX, 286-316 (June, 1936). 

[ MisceLLanzous | Conant, James B. “The University Tradition in America 
—Yesterday and Tomorrow (Tercentenary Address).” School and 
Soc, XLIV, 385-391 (Sept. 26, 1936). 

President Conant, in an oration at the formal exercises of the 
Harvard Tercentenary Celebration, traces the results through the cen- 
turies of the Puritans’ ambitions to transplant in America the ancient 
university tradition. 

Kraus, Michael. “America and the Utopian Ideal in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XXII, 487-504 (May, 1936). 

McMurtrie, D. C. “A Bibliography of North Carolina Imprints, 1761- 
1800.” N. C. Hist. Rev., XII, 46-86, 148-166, 219-254 (Jan., April, and 
July, 1936). 

This bibliography lists a few poems, sermons, orations, and religious 
and political pamphlets. 

Shipton, Clifford K. “Literary Leaven in Provincial New England.” 
New Eng. Quart., IX, 203-217 (June, 1936). 

“Every phase of the great revolution in New England life which 
occurred between King Philip’s War and the Great Awakening 
shows its debt to European letters.” 

Vail, R. W. G. “A Check List of New England Election Sermons.” 
Proc. of the Am. Antiq. Soc, XLV (Oct., 1935). 


From the seventeenth century up into the nineteenth. 
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II. 1800-1870 


[Bryant, W. C.] Glicksberg, C. I. “Bryant and Whittier.” Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll, LXXII, 111-116 (April, 1936). 

Bryant’s “austere preoccupation with enduring themes” did not pre- 
vent him from appreciating the merit of Whittier’s “crusading, doc- 
trinaire verses.” | 

“Letters of William Cullen Bryant from Florida.” Florida Hist. 

Soc. Quart., XIV, 255-274 (April, 1936). 

Three uncollected letters written from Florida by Bryant in 1873 
and published in the Evening Post. 

“Whitman and Bryant.” Fantasy, Vol. V, No. 2 (1935). 

The attitudes of the two men toward each other and an exposition 
of their differentiating traits. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Scudder, Townsend, III. “A Chronological List of 
Emerson’s Lectures on His British Lecture Tour of 1847-1848.” 
PMLA, LI, 243-248 (March, 1936). 

Sixteen distinct lectures used from Nov., 1847, to Feb., 1848, when 
delivering sixty-four addresses in twenty-five towns in England and 
Scotland. 

[Hawruorne, Natuanrei] Carpenter, Frederic I. “Puritans Preferred 
Blondes: The Heroines of Melville and Hawthorne.” New Eng. 
Quart., IX, 253-272 (June, 1936). 

In Mardi, Pierre, The Blithedale Romance, and The Marble Faun 
blondeness is an ideal virtue and darkness a serious and sometimes un- 
forgivable sin. 

Turner, H. A. “Hawthorne's Literary Borrowings.” PMLA, LI, 543-562 
(June, 1936). 

Hawthorne’s debts to historical or semi-historical sources and to 
American, English, and Continental authors. 

[Hormes, O. W.] Brooks, Van Wyck. “Dr. Holmes: Forerunner of the 
Moderns.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XIV, 3-4, 13-15 (June 27, 1936). 

[Irnvinc, Wasuineton] Leisy, E. E. “Irving and the Genteel Tradition.” 
Southwest Rev., XXI, 223-227 (Jan., 1936). 

Traces Irving’s “unparalleled influence in American letters.” 

Reichart, W. A. “Washington Irving as a Source for Borel and Dumas.” 
M. L. N., LI, 388-389 (June, 1936). 

Dumas pêre was sharply criticized for plagiarizing “Gottfried Wol- 
fang,” a tale by Pétrus Borel, minor French romanticist. It is now 
shown briefly that Borel, in his turn, took over as his own the entire 
story of Washington Irving’s “The Adventure of a German Student.” 
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Richards, Irving T. “John Neal’s Gleanings in Irvingiana.” Am. Lit., 
VII, 170-179 (May, 1936). 

{Loncrettow, H. W.] Brebner, J. B. “The Brown MSS and’ Doti 
low.” Canadian Hist. Rev., XVII, 172-178 (June, 1936). 

In 1853 Dr. Andrew Brown’s collection of Acadian materials was 
offered to David Bogue, Longfellow’s English publisher, with the sug- 
gestion that Longfellow write a popular history of the Acadian expul- 
sion. Bogue declined to buy the collection. 

See also entry under Thompson, J. R. 

[Metvitte, Herman] See the first entry under Hawthorne, Nathaniel. 

[ Neat, Jorn] See the third entry under Irving, Washington. 

[Por, E. A.] Campbell, Killis. “Poe’s Treatment of the Negro and of 
Negro Dialect.” Univ. of Texas Studs. in Eng., XVI, 107-114 (July, 
1936). 

Few negroes are found among Poe’s characters. Though Poe’s 
negroes have the virtue of loyalty to their masters they are in general 
unprepossessing. Poe showed no gift for the invention of negro dialect 
and no interest in the emancipation and improvement of the black 
race. 

Whitty, J. H. “First and Last Publication of Poe’s Raven.” Pub. Week. 
CXXX, 1635 (Oct. 17, 1936). 

(Simos, W. G.] See item immediately below. 

[THompson, J. R.] Jackson, D. K. “Some Unpublished Letters of John 
R. Thompson and Augustin L. Taveau.” Wm. and Mary College 
Quart., XVI, 206-221 (April, 1936). 

The letters, dated from July 5, 1848, to Feb. 11, 1856, include two 
by W. G. Simms, one by James T. Fields, and one by Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 

(Tucker, N. B.] Anonymous. “Virginia Appeals to Connecticut.” 
Tyler's Quart. Hist. and Gen. Mag., XVIII, 87-88 (Oct., 1936). 

A letter dated July 29, 1844, from Tucker to Professor Silliman, of 
New Haven, Conn. 

[Verptanck, G. C.] Harvey, Sara K. “A Bibliography of the Miscel- 
laneous Prose of Gulian Crommelin Verplanck.” Am. Lit, VIII, 199- 
203 (May, 1936). 

[Very, Jones] Winters, Yvor. “Jones Very: A New England Mystic.” 
Am. Rev., VII, 159-178 (May, 1936). 

The writer believes that Jones Very, the transcendental poet, is as 
deserving of rediscovery and rescue from oblivion as were Emily Dick- 
inson and Herman Melville. 
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[Wmnrre, T. W.] Jackson, D. K. “Some Unpublished Letters of T. W. 
White to Lucian Minor.” Tyler's Quart. Hist. and Gen. Mag., XVIII, 
32-49 (July, 1936). 

Letters dated from Jan. 16, 1838, to Jan. 22, 1842, from T. W. White, 
publisher of the Southern Literary Messenger, to his friend and edi- 

= torial adviser, Lucian Minor. Continued from the April number. 

[Wuirman, Watr] Coy, Rebecca. “A Study of Whitman’s Diction.” 
Univ. of Texas Studs. in Eng., XVI, 115-124 (July, 1936). 

The writer discusses colloquialisms, Americanisms, words from 
trade and manufacturing, technical and commercial words, pedantic 
words, archaic words, and words from science and pseudo-science. 

Dugdale, Clarence. “Whitman’s Knowledge of Astronomy.” Univ. of 
Texas Studs. in Eng., XVI, 124-137 (July, 1936). 

Though he had not the knowledge of an exact scientist, Whitman 
was much interested in astronomy and read many popular articles on 
the subject. He could identify the principal planets, stars, and con- 
stellations in the sky. 

Mackall, L. L. “Whitman and Bucke.” “Notes for Bibliophiles,” N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune Books, XII, 23 (April 12, 1936). 

Discussion of Sir William Osler on Bucke and Whitman and the 
sale of the Bucke Whitman collection of MSS and books. 

See also third entry under Bryant, W. C. 

| Wuirtier, J. G.] Williams, Cecil B. “Whittier’s Use of Historical Ma- 
terial in Margaret Smith’s Journal.” Univ. of Chicago Libraries 
(mimeographed, private edition, 1936). 

A part of a doctoral dissertation. 

See also first entry under Bryant, W. C. 

[ Miscettangous] Drew, Helen L. “Literary Visitors to the Rock River 
Valley, 1832-1882.” Supplement, [nots Libraries, XVIII, 42-52 (Jan, 
1926). 

A record of the visits of W. C. Bryant, Margaret Fuller, R. W. 
Emerson, J. R. Lowell, Horace Greeley, Bayard Taylor, John Bur- 
roughs, and A. B. Alcott, including what was thought of them and 
their impressions of the valley, and a statement of certain connections 
of J. G. Whittier and Mrs. L. H. Sigourney with the valley. 

Fletcher, Edward G. “The Beginnings of the Professional Theatre in 
Texas.” Univ. of Texas Bull., no. 3621, pp. 1-53 (June 1, 1936). 

Gilkyson, Claude. “Henry Reed, 1825: Wordsworth’s American Editor.” 
Gen. Mag. and. Hist. Chron, XXXVIII, 318-332, 355-371 (April and 
July, 1936). 

Third and fourth instalments of a study begun in the issue of the 
magazine for Oct., 1935. 
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McMurtrie, D. C. “Additional Buffalo [N. Y.] Imprints 1822-1849.” 
Grosvernor Library Bull., XVIII, 69-91 (June, 1936). 

“Additional Geneva [N. Y.] Imprints 1815-1849.” Grosvenor 
Library Bull, XVIII, 93-99 (June, 1936). 

Miller, George J. “David A. Borrenstein: A Printer and Publisher at 
Princeton, N. J., 1824-28.” Papers of Bib. Soc. of America, XXX, Part 
I, pp. 1-56 (1936). 

A bibliography of the works printed by Borrenstein also appears. 

Rezneck, S. “A Schoolboy of 1830.” N. Y. History, XVIII, 135-146 
(April, 1936). 

Concerning the papers of Joseph Mabbett Warren written from 
1828 to 1832 at Washington College (now Trinity College), Hartford, 
Conn, 

Robinson, Raymond V. “Confederate Copyright Entries.” Wm. and 
Mary College Quart., XVI, 248-266 (April, 1936). 

Registered in the District Courts of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and North Carolina; dated from May 4, 1861, to March 30, 1865; and 
transcribed from the original records now on file in the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress. 

Slaughter, Jane C. “Reverend Philip Slaughter: A Sketch.” Wm. and 
Mary College Quart., XVI, 435-456 (July, 1936). 

A Virginia historian (Oct. 20, 1808-June 12, 1890) and a friend of 
Moncure D. Conway and others. 

Spencer, Benjamin T. “A National Literature, 1837-1855.” dm. Lit, 
VII, 125-159 (May, 1936). 

The period is marked by a “strong movement toward nationality” 
emanating from “the buoyancy attendant upon the democratic ex- 
pansion of the time and characterized by its emphasis on the dem- 
ocratic ideal in letters.” 





III. 1870-1900 

[Apams, Henry] Blackmur, R. P. “The Expense of Greatness: Three 
Emphases on Henry Adams.” Va. Quart. Rev., XII, 396-415 (July, 
1936). 

Adams regarded “as a representative example of education: but 
education pushed to the point of failure as contrasted with ordinary 
education which stops at the formula of success.” 

[Bacsy, G. W.] Bell, W. Herman. “A Letter from Alexander H. Steph- 
ens to Dr. George W. Bagby.” Wm. and Mary College Quart., XVI, 
359-361 (July, 1936). 

The letter is dated April 12, 1870. 
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[Casre, G. W.] Eidson, J. O. “George W. Cable’s Philosophy of Prog- 
ress.” Southwest Rev., XXI, 211-216 (Jan., 1936). 
The philosophy of progress dominated Cable’s work of opposition 
to the Old South. 
[Cremens, S. L.] Clemens, Cyril. “Mark Twain’s Reading.” Common- 
weal, XXIV, 363-364 (Aug. 7, 1936). 
[Dunne, F. P.] Canby, H. Se “Mr. Dooley and Mr. Hennessy.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit, XIV, 3-4 (May 9, 1936.) 
Deals with Finley Peter Dunne’s portrayal of representative Amer- 
ican characters. 
Daly, T. A. “I See Be th’ Pa-apers.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XIV, 4, 16 (May 
9, 1936). 
On the accomplishment of Dunne. 
[Harre, Brer] Duffus, R. L. “Eyes Scan the Country of Bret Harte. . ..” 
N. Y. Times Mag., pp. 9, 17 (Aug. 23, 1936). 
Horwill, H. W. “News and Views of Literary London.” N. Y. Times 
Book Rev., p. 8 (Sept. 6, 1936). 
Geoffrey Bret Harte contributes recollections of his grandfather to 
the Cornhill Magazine. 
Mackall, L. L. “Bret Harte Exhibition.” “Notes for Bibliophiles,” N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune Books, XII, 21 (Aug. 30, 1936). 
Description of Bret Harte exhibition by G. A. Baker and Co. 3 
West 46th St., New York. 
[James, Henry} Follet, Wilson. “Henry James’s Portrait of Henry 
James.” N.Y. Times Book Rev., pp. 2, 16 (Aug. 23, 1936). 
The neglected Sacred Fount is proved to reveal James’s philosophy 
of fiction in a farcical setting. 
Smith, Janet A. “Henry James and R. L. Stevenson.” London Mercury, 
XXXIV, 412-420 (Sept., 1936). 
An account of the relations between “the two most conscious nov- 
elists of their time in England.” 
[Jounston, Mary] Wagenknecht, Edward. “The World and Mary John- 
ston.” Sewanee Rev., XLIV, 188-206 (April-June, 1936). 
The transition from Miss Johnston’s historical fiction to mystical 
fiction was integral. 
[Kine, Grace] Kendall, John S. “A New Orleans Lady of Letters.” La. 
Hist. Quart., XIX, 436-465 (April, 1936). 
A biographical sketch of Grace King. 
[Lanrer, Sipney] Starke, Aubrey. “Annulet Andrews—Poet.” S. At- 
lantic Quart., XXXV, 194-200 (April, 1936). 
-Annulet Andrews (Mrs. Josiah Kingsley Ohl) was an American 
poet and novelist who found inspiration in the work of Sidney Lanier. 
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[Marxuam, Epwin] Grose, G. R. “Edwin Markham: Poet of the Social 
Conscience.” Persenalist, XVII, 149-156 (April, 1936). 
A critical study which presents Markham as “the most effective 
voice of the awakening social conscience of our age.” 


[Mruter, Joaquin] Ramsey, Lenore P. “The Birthplace of Joaquin Mil- 
ler.” Am. Lit., VIII, 204-205 (May, 1936). 

The poet was born in Union County, Indiana, near Liberty, and not 
in a covered wagon. 

[Mirene S. W.] Hinsdale, Guy. “S. Weir Mitchell, Poet, Novelist, 
Friend, Physician.” Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron, XXXVIII, 303-313 
(April, 1936). 

Reminiscences of the novelist. 

[ Norris, Frank] Martin, Willard E. “Two Uncollected Essays by Frank 
Norris.” Am. Lit., VIII, 190-198 (May, 1936). 

“The Literature of the West” and “The National Spirit as It Re- 
lates to the “Great American Novel’,” originally published in 1902 in 
the Boston Transcript. 

| Tans, J. B.] Kessler, Emile. “Tabb and Wordsworth.” Catholic World, 
CXLIUI, 572-576 (Aug., 1936). 

Describes an annotated copy of Wordsworth’s poems, once in the 
possession of Father Tabb. 

[THanet, Octave] Sewell, Rebecca. “Clover Bend Plantation.” South- 
west Rev, XXI, 312-318 (April, 1936). 

A visit to the home of Octave Thanet in Arkansas. 

{MiscELLANEous| MacMinn, G. R. ““The Gentleman from Pike’ in 
Early California.” Am. Lit, VIII, 160-169 (May, 1936). 

The California miner as he appeared to travelers and others. 

Perry, Charles M. “William Torrey Harris and the St. Louis Movement 
in Philosophy.” Monist, XLVI, 59-79 (Jan., 1936). 

Schaub, E. L. “Harris and the Journal of Speculative Pouesopaye: 
Monist, XLVI, 80-08 (Jan., 1936). 


IV. 1900-1936 


[Baxer, R. S.] Andersen, William E. “American First Editions: Ray 
Stannard Baker [Davip Grayson] 1870-. Part I” Pub. Week. 
CXXX, 612-613, (Aug. 22, 1936). 

[Brooxs, Van Wyck] Smith, Bernard. “Van Wyck Brooks.” New Re- 
public, LXXXVIII, 69-72 (Aug. 26, 1936). 

[Crang, Harr] Horton, Philip. “The Greenberg Manuscript and Hart 
Crane’s Poetry.” Southern Rev., Il, 148-159 (Summer, 1936). 
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The author discusses the discovery among Crane’s papers of some 
manuscript poems, presumably by S. B. Greenberg, who, the author 
believes, influenced strongly the work of Hart Crane. 

[Dos Passos, Jonn] DeVoto, Bernard. “John Dos Passos: Anatomist of 
Our Time.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., XIV, 3-4, 12-13 (Aug. 8, 1936). 

[ Dreiser, THeopore}] Marx, Carolyn. “Book Marks.” N. Y. World- 
Telegram, Sept. 25, 1936. 

Reprints a letter of Dreiser to Michael Gold, dated Aug. 7, 1928, 
in which Dreiser comments on the relation of the literature of protest 
to objective realism. 

[Eastman, Max] Glicksberg, C. I. “Max Eastman: Literary Insurgent.” 
Sewanee Rev., XLIV, 323-337 (July-Sept., 1936). 

[Exror, T. S.] Roberts, Michael. “The Poetry of T. S. Eliot.’ London 
Mercury, XXXIV, 38-44 (May, 1936). 

Eliot’s method is essentially dramatic; his ideas and themes are 
those of the metaphysical books of the Old Testament. 

Wyatt, Euphemia V. “St. Thomas a Becket.” Catholic World, CXLIII, 
207-211 (May, 1936). 

Historical and critical discussion of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral. 

[Frost, Rogert] Dabbs, J. M. “Robert Frost, Poet of Action.” Eng. 
| Jour., XXV, 443-451 (June, 1936). 

Besides having universal themes, directly stated, Frost’s sense of life 
is as something that flows. 

Newdick, Robert S. “Robert Frost and the American College.” Jour. of 
Higher Educ., VII, 237-243 (May, 1936). 

The poet as student and teacher. 

{Hitryer, Roserr] Haraszti, Zoltan. “Robert Hillyer’s Riverhead.” New 
Eng. Quart., IX, 273-280 (June, 1936). 

[Lewis, SıncLam] Anonymous. “W. P. A. to Present Sinclair Lewis 
Play.” Chr. Sct. Mon., XXVIII, 2 (Aug. 22, 1936). 

Discussion of the proposal to give a nation-wide dramatization of 
It Can’t Happen Here from a non-partisan point of view. 

Cowley, Malcolm. “Nobel Prize Oration.” New Republic, LXXXVIII, 
36-38 (Aug. 19, 1936). 

Concerning Sinclair Lewis’s acceptance speech in Stockholm when 
he was awarded the Nobel prize, and the significance of Lewis’s school 
—“they re-established the profession of letters in America.” 

Lewis, Sinclair. “Enemies of the Book.” Pub. Week, CXXIX, 2011- 
2014 (May 23, 1936). 

An address at the annual dinner of the American Booksellers Asso- 

ciation in New York City, May 11, 1936. 
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[Mencxen, H. L.] Kronenberger, Louis. “H. L. Mencken.” New Re- 
public, LXXXVII, 243-245 (Oct. 7, 1936). 

[Moorr, Martanne] Lewis, M. “Marianne Moore: An Appreciation.” 
Forum, XCVI, 48-49 July, 1936). 

[O’Nemt, Eucene] Trilling, Lionel. “Eugene O'Neill.” New Republic, 
LXXXVIII, 176-178 (Sept. 23, 1936). 

{Sanppurc, Cart] Arvin, Newton. “Carl Sandburg.” New Republic, 
LXXXVII, 119-121 (Sept. 9, 1936). 

[Sanrayana, Grorce] Buchler, Justus. “George Santayana’s The Last 
Puritan.” New Eng. Quart., IX, 281-285 (June, 1936). 

Firuski, Maurice. “American First Editions: George Santayana, 1863-.” 
Pub. Week., CKXIX, 2463-2464 (June 20, 1936). 

[Sremn, Gerrrupe] Eagleson, Harvey. “Gertrude Stein.” Sewanee Rev., 
XLIV, 164-177 (April-June, 1936). 

“Posterity will remember her as a great technician, not as a great 
artist.” 

[ "Torrence, Rincety| Newdick, Robert S. “Ridgley Torrence’97.” Prince- 
ton Alumni Week, XXXVI, 569-570 (April 3, 1936). 
| Woxrre, THomas]| Ehrsam, T. G. “I Knew Thomas Wolfe.” Book Col- 
lectors Jour., I, 1, 3 (June, 1936). 
A Washington Square College student remembers Mr. Wolfe. 
[MiscetLangous| Atkins, Elizabeth. “Man and Animals in Recent 
Poetry.” PMLA, LI, 263-283 (March, 1936). 

“In American periodicals during the last fifteen years, 236 writers 
have been publishing earnest and philosophical poems about animals. 

. Frederik Prokosch, Frances Frost, Marie Welch, Audrey Wurde- 
mann, Joseph Auslander, Laura Benét ... Robert Tristram Coffin 

. Robert Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Elinor Wylie, Hart Crane, 
Rabinson Jeffers... .” 
Bacon, L. “The Ancient Well: Literature and the New Psychology.” 
Atlantic Month., CLVIUI, 59-63 (July, 1936). 

The new psychology has invested the inner world with “huge 
cloudy symbols of a high romance.” 

Glicksberg, C. I. “Two Decades of American Criticism.” Dalhousie 
Rev., XVI, 229-242 (July, 1936). 

The author examines the writings of such men as Brooks, Mencken, 
Babbitt, and Kenneth Burke, and notes certain prevailing tendencies 
in the critical thought of America. 

Walter, Erich A. “An Annotated Bibliography of Contemporary Liter- 
ature for 1935.” Eng. Jour., XXV, 461-495 (June, 1936). 
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V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Bender, Harold H. “The Origin of Ain’t.” Word Study, XI, 2-3 (March, 
1936). 

Bentley, Harold W. “Linguistic Concoctions of the Soda Jerker.” Am. 
Speech, XI, 37-45 (Feb., 1936). 

Bowman, James C. “Lumberjack Ballads.” Mich. Hist. Mag., XX, 231- 
245 (Spring and Summer, 1936). 

Extracts from many American lumberjack ballads are included. 

Clough, W. O. “Note on Dialect in the Uinta Mountains of Wyoming.” 
Am. Speech, XI, 190-192 (April, 1936). 

With a list of expressions collected by William Dean. 

Colby, E. “Soldier Speech.” Am. Speech, XI, 50-63 (Feb., 1936). 

British and American from 1776 to 1917. 

Dobie, J. Frank. “Stories in Texas Names.” Southwest Rev, XXI, 125- 
136 (Winter, 1936). 

The first of three instalments on Texas place-names. 

E., E. E. “American Mnemonic Jingles.” N. & Q., CLXXI, 172 (Sept. 
5, 1936). 

Notes mnemonic devices employed in Nebraska twenty-five years 

ago for remembering American historical events. 
Gray, R. P. “Balladry of New York State.” N. Y. History, XVIII, 147- 
155 (April, 1936). 
Consideration of work done and work to be done on the subject. 
Hudson, Arthur P. “The Singing South.” Sewanee Rev., XLIV, 268-297 
(July-Sept., 1936). | 

Folk-song in recent fiction describing Southern life. 

Jones, Joseph. “Some Semantic Observations on Certain Uses of Go.” 
Univ. of Texas Studs. in Eng., XVI, 43-52 (July, 1936). 

Five combinations with go are studied: (1) go in the verb-adverb 
combination; (2) go with substantives; (3) go with adjectives; (4) go 
in combination with other verbs; (5) go in figurative phrases. 

Jones, L. C. “The Berlin Murder Case in Folklore and Ballad.” N. Y. 
History, VIII, 192-205 (April, 1936). 

A Berlin, N. Y., tragedy in 1845. 

Maurer, D. W. “The Argot of the Underworld Narcotic Addict.” Am. 
Speech, XI, 116-127 (April, 1936). 

Contains a glossary. 

Palmer, P. M. “A Note on the Influence of the New World on German 
Vocabulary.” J. E. G. P., XXXV, 401-404 (July, 1936). 
Ramsay, R. L. “Inquiries.” dm. Speech, XI, 186 (April, 1936). 

Problems in the making of a Mark Twain dictionary. 
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Stanley, O. “The Speech of East Texas.” Am. Speech, XI, 3-36 (Feb. 
1936). 7 
Study of the “common speech of the white residents of East Texas.” 
Includes introduction to the subject, bibliography, and Chapter I, 
“Vowel Sounds in Stressed Syllables.” 
“The Speech of East Texas (II).” Am. Speech, XI, 145-166 
(April, 1936). 
Ta-de-Win. “Indian Sing; Indian Pray.” Chr. Sci. Mon., XXVIII, 10-11 
(April 22, 1936). 
An observer describes the song-prayers of various contemporary 
Indian tribes. 
Thomas, C. K. “Pronunciation in Upstate New York (IV).” Am. Speech, 
XI, 68-77 (Feb., 1936). 
“Pronunciation in Upstate New York (V).” Am. Speech, XI, 
142-144 (April, 1936). 
Tinker, Edward L. “Gombo the Creole Dialect of Louisiana. Together 
with a Bibliography.” Proc. of Am. Antiq. Soc., XLV, 101-142 (April, 
1935). 








VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Blankenagel, J.C. “An Early American Review of Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften.” J. E. G. P., XXXV, 383-388 (July, 1936). 

Goethe’s novel Dre Wahlverwandtschaften reviewed in 1812 by an 
American critic whose limitations grew out of his provincial judgment 
and his failure to view the novel as a whole, 

Campbell, Killis. “Recent Additions to American Literary History.” 
Studs. in Philol, XXXII, 534-543 (July, 1936). 

A “collective estimate” of outstanding books on American literature 
published in 1935. 

Daniels, Jonathan. “F. O. B. Dixie.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XIV, 3-4 (Aug. 
29, 1936). 

Supports the thesis that the South has never had a large group of 
readers, especially of books on the South itself, and that such works, 
therefore, are written for people living elsewhere and have something 
of the quality of travel literature. 

Eastman, Max. “Humor and America.” Scribner's Mag., C, 9-13 (July, 
1936). 

A brief essay concerning the beginning of American culture a hun- 
dred years ago in American humor. Our nation, born in an era of 
skeptical common sense, takes, according to Mr., Eastman, a cultural 
direction entirely different from that of Europe, which was created in 
an age of imaginative belief. 
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Fox, D. R. “The Development of the American Theatre.” N. Y. His- 
tory, XVII, 22-41 (Jan. 1936). 

Critical survey from 1606 to 1867. 

Goggio, Emilio. “First Personal Contact between American and Italian 
Leaders of Thought.” Romanic Rev., XXVII, 1-8 (Jan.-March, 1936). 

Though Franklin had corresponded with Beccaria, later American 
writers (such as Longfellow, Irving, and Cooper) “failed to come into 
close contact with the intellectuals of Italy.” A shining exception was 
George Ticknor, who knew personally Manzoni, Pellico, and Cavour. 

Jones, Howard M. “American Scholarship and American Literature.” 
Am. Lit, VII, 115-124 (May, 1936). 

The difficulties in the way of the scholarly study of American 
literature presented by the attitudes of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and the usual English program of our colleges. 

“The Orphan Child of the Curriculum.” Eng. Jour., XXV, 376- 
383 (May, 1936). 

American literature should have the important place in the English 
curriculum because it gives Americans the steadying effect of a tradi- 
tion. 

Salls, Helen H. “Joan of Arc in English and American Literature.” S. 
Atlantic Quart., XX XV, 167-184 (April, 1936). 

Discusses the treatment of the Joan of Arc legend by Mark Twain, 
A. B. Paine, H. Van Dyke, T. Kenyon, P. MacKaye, and G. H. Cal- 
vert. 

Smith, Rebecca W. “Portrait of an American.” Southwest Rev., XXI, 
245-260 (April, 1936). 

The typical American was, successively, Leatherstocking, Crockett, 
Colonel Sellers, Christopher Newman, Silas Lapham, Cowperwood, 
Babbitt, George Brush, Gene Gant, and Oliver Alden. 

T., M. “Behind the Names.” Chr. Sci. Mon., XXVIII, 9 (June 25, 1926). 

A brief tracing to their sources of the titles of many familiar Brit- 
ish and American books. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


New York Disszcrep. By Walt Whitman. Edited with an Introduction 
and’ Notes by Emory Holloway and Ralph Adimari. New York: 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson, Inc. 1936.. xii, 257 pp. $6.00. 


Whitman’s journalistic pot-boilers, which he himself consigned cheer- 
fully to oblivion, usually make thin fare even for the all-consuming 
scholar; yet once they are known to exist, he considers himself fearfully 
abused if he cannot have them. Every serious student of the Good Gray 
- Poet will therefore be grateful to the editors for this new discovery. Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s name on the title-page is sufficient warrant in itself 
that what follows is well worth reading. 

The contents of the volume are heterogeneous. They fall into three 
main divisions. The first division consists of articles, all except two 
unsigned, contributed between November, 1855, and August, 1856, to 
Life Ilustrated, a popular weekly owned by Fowler and Wells, who will 
be remembered as the chief sponsors of the first two editions of Leaves 
of Grass. There are eleven articles in this division. Six of them constitute 
a series under the group title “New York Dissected,” which gives the 
volume its title, but have the following separate titles: (1) “New York 
Amuses Itself—the Fourth of July,” (2) “Wicked Architecture. Decent 
Homes for Working-men,” (3) “The Slave Trade,” (4) “Broadway,” 
(5) “Street Yarn,” and (6) “Advice to Strangers.” The other five articles 
are (1) “The Opera,” (2) “One of the Lessons Bordering Broadway—the 
Egyptian Museum,” (3) “Christmas at ‘Grace’,” (4) “America’s Mightiest 
Inheritance” (the English language), and (5) “Voltaire.” The first in 
this latter group, “The Opera,” exists, in part, in Whitman’s handwriting 
and so may readily be acknowledged as his. The fourth and fifth are 
signed by him and thus are beyond question. The other two, as well as 
the entire series called “New York Dissected,” are attributed to him on 
various grounds, but chiefly for their resemblance in style and content to 
his known work. 

In addition to the articles contributed to Life Illustrated, the editors 
have reprinted six early reviews of Leaves of Grass, including the first 
review known to have been written by a woman, that by “Fanny Fern” 
(Mrs. Sara Willis Parton), a columnist of contemporary fame, in the 
New York Ledger, May 10, 1856. These constitute the second division of 
the book. A short third division consists of two early imitations of Whit- 
man’s verse and an eight-line rhymed criticism of the poet in which he 
is called “the dirtiest beast of the age.” 
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One article from Life Ilustrated, “The Circus,” is placed in an ap- 
pendix as being of doubtful authenticity. 

The editorial accompaniment is elaborate. Besides the general intro- 
duction called “Life Begins at Thirty-five,” there is a separate foreword 
to each article, often extending to several pages. The notes are also ex- 
tensive, and sometimes lead the reader pretty far afield. For example, in 
connection with a short paragraph describing William Cullen Bryant in 
“Street Yarn,” the editors append a note of more than fifteen hundred 
words relating a minor incident in the life of Bryant (183r), which is 
interesting chiefly because it reflects some discredit upon his ethics as an 
editor. All of the notes are placed together at the end of the volume. 

Some readers will doubtless be disappointed to find so little of Whit- 
man’s own work in the book, less than 70 pages out of a total of 257 being 
attributed to him. The reviews consume 21 pages and the imitations 
three. The rest of the book, almost two-thirds of the whole, is editorial 
matter. Much of this is necessary documentation and evidence tending 
to show Whitman’s authorship of those articles not authenticated by his 
signature or his handwriting; yet their bulk might have been reduced, 
one feels, without seriously damaging the evidence. 

But if the volume is over-annotated the fault is venial, and grew out 
of the laudable effort of the editors to omit no detail that might throw 
needed light upon the authorship of these articles and the circumstances 
attending their publication. Granting, then, that Whitman’s authorship 
is established—and he would be a bold critic who should attempt to prove 
the contrary—the student will find here, not indeed any new or startling 
fact about Whitman’s life nor any work that will add a single cubit to his 
stature as a man or a poet, but a small quantity of useful evidence cor- 
roborating what is already known of him as a practical citizen in his own 
community. Through these hasty and careless articles one can sometimes 
catch glimpses of the long foreground of Leaves of Grass. Here are 
roughly suggested the sources of his intimate acquaintance with all types 
and conditions of life, of his knowledge of man’s intellectual achieve- 
ments, and of his confidence and aplomb amid the chaotic elements of 
the society in which he lived. Here, in short, is a part of the work of 
that “other” Whitman on whose shoulders stood the poet of Leaves of 
Grass. It is welcome to its modest place beside the rest. 


North Texas State Teachers College. Frioyp Srovarr. 
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My Cousin, F. Marton Crawrorp. By Maude Howe Elliott. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1934. 318 pp. $2.50. 


Roman Sprinc: Memoirs. By Mrs. Winthrop Chanler. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1934. 324 pp. $3.00. 


These two books are examples of the biography or memoirs, written 
with charm about people and events of which their authors usually had 
first-hand knowledge. Mrs. Elliott is the cousin and Mrs. Chanler the 
half-sister of the late Francis Marion Crawford, that fine story-teller 
whose remarkable inventive power and profound knowledge of European 
life have not been recognized sufficiently by a criticism which looks dis- 
trustfully at popularity. Crawford’s novels vary greatly in merit from the 
heights of Saracinesca, Marzio’s Crucifix, and Via Crucis to the much 
lower level of The Witch of Prague or The Diva's Ruby, and any critical 
biography of his work would be an exercise in discrimination. 

Neither Mrs. Elliott nor Mrs. Chanler attempts to give us this critical 
biography. Mrs. Chanler indeed has a larger field of interest and Craw- 
ford appears in her book only as part of a general picture of her life and 
of the society in which she has moved. Yet when he does enter, as in the 
correspondence between them when his sister turns to him for advice 
concerning her conversion to Catholicism, Crawford is revealed as a 
serious and analytic student of religion, a phase of his nature not empha- 
sized in his fiction. He had himself become a Catholic during his early 
days in India, but he never argues about religious matters in his novels 
and his Catholicity is shown only in his understanding of Italian and 
medieval life and in his daring to treat themes in Casa Braccio and The 
White Sister which a non-Catholic writer of his rank would probably 
have avoided. To him the study of religion was simply a widening of 
his knowledge, just as his mastery of sixteen languages prepared him to 
write intelligently of so many nationalities. It is indeed as a picture of a 
family broadly cosmopolitan, cultivated through inheritance of artistic 
achievement and flowering into an urbanity of tone which avoided Bo- 
hemianism as an artificial pose, that these books are chiefly interesting. 
It is a form of American life that is not often emphasized since those 
who belong to it are not likely to write about it. But the sense of pro- 
portion and the consciousness of social values make these volumes real 
contributions to a better knowledge of American social history. We can 
still echo Mrs. Chanler’s amusement when a young Bostonian hesitated 
to meet two Boston girls at a party given in her mother’s house in Rome, 
because they did not move in the same set in Boston! ‘The fact that the 
father of the two girls had been Governor of Massachusetts during the 
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Civil War makes the episode especially delightful. Provincialism of any 
kind is the quality which Mrs. Chanler and Mrs. Elliott gently but 
skilfully ridicule. 

It is the personal side of Crawford which is found in Mrs. Elliott’s 
book, and since it is the first biography of the novelist, it is very welcome. 
His varied education, his signal success when he turned from philology 
to fiction, and the crowded life which wore itself out through incessant 
labor at fifty-four, are described entertainingly and with great sympathy. 
Naturally the daughter of Julia Ward Howe gives in passing some 
criticism of Crawford’s work, but it is not gathered into any complete 
appraisal. 

The biography of a man of letters is from the point of view of scholar- 
ship of interest mainly as it helps to interpret his choice of material and 
his method of treatment. Here Mrs. Elliott gives us valuable help in the 
letters from Crawford to his mother and to the members of the family. 
Especially interesting are his descriptions of his life in India and his meet- 
ing with Mr. Jacobs, the Persian diamond merchant who became the 
inspiration for Crawford’s first novel, Mr. Isaacs. The beginnings of a 
novelist’s career are always of interest, and the letters from Sam Ward, 
Crawford’s uncle, seem to indicate that Crawford deliberately chose to 
abandon his plan of becoming a teacher of languages and became instead 
a novelist. Yet Marion Crawford’s daughter, now Mother Clare Marion- 
Crawford, whom I have recently had the pleasure of meeting, tells me 
that her father yielded only to the persuasion of his uncle Sam Ward, and 
that Crawford was in ignorance of the fact that his uncle had sent the 
manuscript to Macmillan. From the point of view of scholarship it seems 
impossible to judge of the relative accuracy of such contradictory state- 
ments except through the testimony of a third party. Since Mr. George 
Brett of Macmillan was mentioned in Mrs. Elliott’s book as sharing in 
the inception of Mr. Isaacs, 1 wrote to him and received a brief reply 
from his secretary to the effect that “the statement made in the letter of 
Mr. Samuel Ward is substantially accurate, as Mr. Brett remembers it.” 
Yet another statement of Mrs. Elliott that before writing In the Palace of 
the King in 1900, Crawford made a thorough study of the locality, was 
also contradicted by Mother Clare, who was positive that her father 
never was in Spain! In an attempt to check this contradiction, I wrote 
to the widow of Marion Crawford, now Madame Tomasetti, in Italy, 
and received a positive assurance that at least since their marriage in 1884 
Crawford had never been in Spain! 

It is perhaps unfair to judge Mrs. Elliott’s biography by the severest 
test of accuracy, especially since her disarming foreword speaks of her 
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book as “a foundation for a fuller and better work.” ‘There can be little 
doubt that the future critical biographer of Crawford will owe much to 
both Mrs. Elliott’s biography and Mrs. Chanler’s memoirs, but he will 
have to keep constantly in mind that there are statements in the former 
that must be checked further before they can be finally accepted. What 
makes the checking difficult is the absolute sincerity of the varying 
authorities. These complete contradictions of family testimony are, how- 
ever, highly significant, for they illustrate the dangers of depending, as 
some recent biographers of Poe have done, upon the record of memories, 
put down after many years, by friends or relatives of a famous man. If 
the memories of living people who knew Crawford intimately are con- 
tradictory, how much weight can be placed upon the testimony of any 
of the women who believed Poe to have been in love with them and who 
wrote magazine articles about him in their old age? Such articles are 
quoted as “documentary evidence” in more than one recent life of Poe. 
Scholarship must insist that a “document” depends for its value not only 
on the sincerity but also upon the first-hand knowledge and the power 
to weigh evidence of the person who wrote it. 


University of Pennsylvania. Artuur Hosson Quinn. 


A Hisrory of tHE AMERICAN Drama: From the Civil War to the Present 
Day. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1936. 
XXV, 432 pp. $5.00. 


Eucrne O’Newz: A Poet's Quest. By Richard Dana Skinner. New York 
and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1935. xiv, 242 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Quinn has brought out a timely revision of the second part 
of his history of American drama, first published in 1927. The new edition 
is more convenient than the old in that it is contained within a single 
volume, but it labors under the disadvantage of a singularly unattractive 
` binding, a curious arrangement of ivory and bright blue in two horizontal 
bands. The lists of plays and of books on American drama, always a 
valuable part of this work, have been completely revised and brought up 
to date. The text is a reprint of that of 1927 with the addition of a chapter 
of about fifty pages entitled “The New Decade, 1927-1936.” In the new 
chapter, a running commentary on all the more important plays of the 
past ten years, the author is able to point to the fulfilment of the critical 
judgments he expressed in the concluding part of his earlier edition, for, 
as he rightly says, “The living playwrights I then treated are still the 
most significant forces in the drama, especially that group which in 1927 
were coming into prominence.” Dr. Quinn’s discussion of the recent 
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plays is characterized by that acuteness and independence of thought 
which we have long since come to expect from him. With all manner of 
experimentation and innovation he has sympathy or at least patience, but 
cheapness and insignificance receive scant mercy at his hands. Surely our 
dramatists would do well to ponder the words: “The main difficulty 
today lies . . . in the fact that most of our playwrights write about trivial 
things, or draw trivial people. If there has ever been a dangerous heresy 
in fiction or drama, it is the heresy of little souls.” 

Professor Quinn does not see as much promise in the playwrights 
who are emerging at the present time as he did in the group whose work 
began in the early twenties, and indeed it would be difficult to do so in- 
asmuch as the period immediately following the World War was almost 
the golden age of American drama. Nonetheless he looks to the future 
in the belief that our drama will continue to hold a high place even 
when compared with the best that contemporary Europe has produced, an 
opinion much easier to concur in today than would have been the case 
four or five years ago. 

In Professor Quinn’s judgment the writer who, more than any other 
(perhaps than all others), gives our drama that high place is Eugene 
O’Neill. That Richard Dana Skinner accords him a similar position is 
evident from his presentation of O’Neill as a profound thinker and seeker 
after truth rather than as a mere man of the theater, an approach that 
perhaps no other American playwright of our time could be successfully 
subjected to. He sees in O'Neill not the social philosopher wrestling with 
this or that current problem, but rather, as his subtitle indicates, the poet 
and mystic of Dr. Quinn’s description, who, like all important poets and 
mystics, is seeking to make a cosmos out of chaos. 

Mr. Skinner’s thesis is stated briefly at the end of his first chapter: 
“He is the poet of the individual soul, of its agony, of its evil will, of its 
pride, and its lusts, of its rare moments of illumination, of its stumblings 
and gropings in surrounding darkness, and of its superbly romantic quest 
for deliverance through loving surrender.” The quest, then, is for the 
redemption which comes from a harmonizing of all one’s instincts and 
impulses so that the soul is no longer divided against itself but becomes 
an efficient and creative unit—becomes, in other words, fully mature. In 
the plays from Bound East for Cardiff through Mourning Becomes 
Electra Mr. Skinner finds the struggle in the divided soul waged with 
varying fortunes. Pride, self-worship, the will to possess, the dominance 
of the masculine or of the feminine element in the individual, fear, the 
refusal to accept reality keep the soul at war with itself, and if at times 
there are hints of victory, as in The Straw and The Great God Brown, 
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there is more often the frustration through pride of The Hairy Ape and 
The Emperor Jones or the destructive dominance of the feminine element 
of Strange Interlude. In the last two plays O'Neill has written, Mr. 
Skinner sees the resolution of the struggle beginning to emerge. Of Ah, 
Wilderness he writes: 

This apparently innocent and tender little comedy of adolescence is really much more 
important than it seems in the poet’s unconscious scheme of things. It marked an end to. 
that terrible fear which had made every symbol of youth appear like some hideous monster. 
It was unquestionably the beginning of a third and entirely new period in O’Neill’s creative 
life, the period of full manhood of the soul. The early adolescent period, which ended with 
“All God's Chillun Got Wings,” was full of a hyper-consciousness of divided personality 
and of quick responsiveness through feeling to outward circumstance. It was also full of 
the inhibited desire to create, and of the welling pride of untamed youth. Timidity and 
self-abasement were there, too. The second period covered the difficult gulf between 
adolescence and maturity. To become a man was imperative, yet the protected days of 
childhood, with love confined to one’s self and to one’s immediate family, seemed softly- 


alluring. Until those ties could be broken, they became like sinister demons which had’ 
to be killed. 


The play is a backward look to youth and the protection of parents,. 
which now to the fully adult poet seem no more monsters and terrors. 
The courage to look at reality and see that it is no longer frightening 
has resulted from a “complete breaking of the mental tie to childhood.” 

Days Without End, unlike any of the previous plays, impresses Mr. 
Skinner as a “splendid affirmation.” The hero is again a man divided 
against himself, but at the last he gains the victory by surrendering to. 
the spirit of the crucified Christ. The old tortured, self-seeking self dies, 
and a new and truer self is born in the spirit of love. 

This brief analysis gives no adequate idea of the extraordinary bril- 
liance and subtlety of Mr. Skinner’s argument, which is presented so 
persuasively that one is almost convinced. But he is over-ingenious in 
finding a connection from play to play and in his efforts to demonstrate: 
that the plays as a whole are the working out of a single major theme. 
(Has any successful dramatist who ever lived achieved such a unity?) 
The author is undoubtedly convinced, but the reader should be pardoned 
if he maintains an attitude of interested skepticism. And one suspects: 
that Mr. O'Neill might share that skepticism. To cite but one bit of 
evidence: In order to fit Lazarus Laughed into his scheme, Mr. Skinner 
interprets the laughter of Lazarus as that of a superman guilty of over-. 
weening pride, of a mortal trying to play God; hence at his death no one 
is left to carry on his message. But Mr. O’Neill has clearly stated a con- 
trary intention in a letter to Professor Quinn, which is included in the. 
new chapter of 4 History of the American Drama. 


Lazarus knows there is no death [writes O'Neill], there is only change. He is reborn 
without that fear, Therefore he is the first and only man who is able to laugh affirmatively. 
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. . . His laughter affirms God, it is too noble to desire personal immortality, it wills its 
own extinction, it gives its life for the sake of Eternal Life... . His laughter is .. . the 
joy of a celebrant who is at the same time a sacrifice in the eternal process of change and 
growth and transmutation which is life, of which his life is an insignificant manifestation, 
soon to be reabsorbed. And life itself is the self-affirmative joyous laughter of God. 


To be sure, the critic makes it clear in his preface that his book does not 
have the endorsement of the playwright, who did not see the manuscript 
in advance of publication. The idea of an inner continuity is a result of 
Mr. Skinner’s own deep study of the plays, and it is wholly conceivable 
that he has revealed something which is actually there but of which even 
Mr. O'Neill was not entirely conscious. One test will be the reaction of 
properly equipped readers who, with this book as a guide, will re-read 
_ the plays in chronological order, and who may or may not find there 
what Mr. Skinner finds. A more important test will be the direction 
taken by Mr. O’Neill’s subsequent plays, of which Mr. Skinner says in 
his closing sentence that “the inner spirit which has driven him thus 
far on a dark and painful road can not and will not desert him as he 
nears the climax of the poet’s quest.” 


New Jersey College for Women. ORAL SUMNER Coan. 


Tue Orierns or American Criricar THoucut, 1810-1835. By William 
Charvat. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1936. 218 
pp. $2.50. 

The first book to survey a neglected subject or period has an obvious 
importance. It charts the field; it reveals the work yet to be done, as 
well as that which has been accomplished. Mr. Charvat’s book adds 
measurably to what we have known about the origins of American critical 
thought, but it is neither comprehensive nor definitive. 

It is perhaps unfair to quarrel with an author for limiting his field, 
but he should at the same time limit his subject. In his Introduction, Mr. 
Charvat writes: “My method has been highly selective. . . . Cairns lists 
137 periodicals of that period which might be classed as literary, but 
hardly a third of them contain any criticism of worth.” The reader is 
given no opportunity of judging as to relative worth, for Mr. Charvat 
lists in his Bibliography only twenty magazines, and only a scanty, un- 
annotated “List of Representative Criticisms.” This is by no means ad- 
equate for a rounded, definitive study. In addition, Mr. Charvat has con- 
fined himself almost exclusively to magazines: to cite three specific ex- 
ainples of types which do not receive thorough treatment, he does not 
consider Edgar Allan Poe’s highly important Preface to the 1831 edition 
of his poems; the letters on literary and critical thought of such a man as 
Thomas Jefferson; or Henry Reed’s edition of Wordsworth. 
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Mr. Charvat begins with an attempt to define “the basic critical prin- 
ciples of the period,” and he italicizes “the critic's conception of ‘his func- 
tion: He thought of himself as the watch-dog of society.” He then 
capitalizes certain supporting principles: that literature must not condone 
rebellion (p. 9); that it must not contain anything derogatory to re- 
ligious ideals (p. 13); that literature should be optimistic (p. 17); that 
literature should deal with the intelligible (p. 21); that literature should 
be social in point of view, not egocentric (p. 23). Although it is useful 
to have this intellectual background sketched out, these principles hardly 
need the emphasis which Mr. Charvat has given them. And they are 
not critical principles at all; they are, rather, the attitudes which the 
critics assumed as necessary, and on which, consciously or subconsciously, 
they formulated principles which can more justly be called critical. Here, 
as elsewhere, Mr. Charvat implies that appreciative criticism is far better 
than judicial and that romantic criticism is better than classical (pp. 119, 
164). 

For the sources of American critical thought, Mr. Charvat turns to 
Scottish philosophy and criticism; he analyzes carefully both this thought 
and its influence. But he brushes aside somewhat too easily the influence 
of classicism and neo-classicism, of deism and transcendentalism; he 
assumes much which remains debatable. A radical defect, here, is that 
Mr. Charvat considers only his own period; he has not grounded early 
nineteenth-century criticism in the greater body of traditional criticism, 
with the result that his analyses of critical thought have few real points 
of reference. His narrowed method leads to an incomprehensible use of 
critical terms, as when he writes (p. 152) of “the classicism of Disraeli 
and Bulwer-Lytton,” or (pp. 50-51) of “a shift from the negative moral- 
ism and didacticism of Addison and Steele to the dynamic ee of 
Wordsworth and the Transcendentalists.” 

Mr. Charvat has rescued from at least partial oblivion several able 
critics, and he has given adequate attention to such men as Robert Walsh, 
Willard Phillips, Richard Henry Dana, Sr., W. H. Prescott, E. T. Chan- 
ning, and various other critics; but he devotes less than two pages to the 
most important critic of the period, William Cullen Bryant. In one 
short paragraph he evaluates the criticism of “Baltimore, the South, and 
the West.” It is hard to believe that nothing of importance came from 
either section (especially when R. L. Rusk’s The Literature of the Middle 
Western Frontier indicates a wealth of material for one section) or from 
the one hundred magazines in the country, which Mr. Charvat does not 
consider; it is impossible to believe that he has examined all the available 
secondary sources, even, when for the Southern Review his reference is 
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W. P. Trent’s William Gilmore Simms, which has no real analysis of 
the magazine, rather than Dr. Linda Rhea’s scholarly Hugh Swinton 
Legaré (who is given as Hugh Swenton Legare on p. 205). There is no 
mention of the criticism of Simms or of the magazines he sponsored; but 
slight mention of Poe and nothing of the inception of the Southern 
Literary Messenger in 1834; nothing of Timothy Flint and his Western 
Monthly Review. And these represent types of omissions, only. 

The index is confined mainly to names and titles. It would be more 
valuable for reference if Mr. Charvat had included such items as roman- 
ticism, Classicism, versification, the sonnet, and the essay. In discussing 
the essay, Mr. Charvat writes (p. 112): “The best discussion of the 
Irvingesque style, which was also the only good discussion, before 1830, 
of the essay as a form, was written by W. H. Prescott for the North 
American Review in 1822.” Mr. Charvat’s generalizations would be 
more authoritative if he had included in his Bibliography a compre- 
hensive annotated selection of the critical discussions of the essay. In 
this instance, as in too many others, he has neglected to present the 
major part of his subject. 


University of Georgia. Epp WINFIELD PARKS. 


A History or American Lerrers. By Walter Fuller Taylor. (American 
Literature Series, H. H. Clark, General Editor.) New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. [1936]. xvi, 678 pp. Bibliographies by Harry 
Hartwick, pp. 447-678. $3.50. i 
So far no single literary history of America has been satisfactory to 

all, or even to a majority, of the readers of American literature. Pro- 
fessor Walter Fuller Taylor’s new History of American Letters has a very 
excellent chance to preémpt the field, very much as, a quarter of a century 
ago, Moody and Lovett’s History of English Literature all but cornered 
the field in the survey course of English literature. - Designed primarily 
as books’ to be used by students in elementary collegiate courses, these 
two books exhibit more than a superficial similarity of plan and execution 
as well as excellence. 

All in all, Dr. Taylor’s volume is the most satisfactory book of its 
kind. The author has kept his feet squarely planted on the ground and 
has deferred to neither the great temptation of over-writing nor that of 
under-writing. Aware of the grievous difference between the under- 
graduate’s mind as it is and as it would have to be to respond fully to our 
American literature, Dr. Taylor, by writing close enough to the student’s 
level of experience to be comprehensible and yet enough above and be- 


yond it to be stimulating, has very effectively bridged this gap. He dis- 
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cusses individual authors and their works sufficiently to enable the student 
to understand them, being careful, however, not to quench the student’s 
curiosity about the works themselves. The expository sections on deism, 
scientific rationalism, Unitarianism, Transcendentalism, Romanticism, 
realism, naturalism, and such other ideologies as habitually leave the stu- 
dent to grasp at straws are dealt with simply, their constituent factors 
reduced to the lowest possible denominators consistent with adequacy of 
treatment. Carefully eschewing all obscurantism and circumlocution, he 
aims always directly at the heart of the matter. (The reviewer was 
pleased that he was required to reach for his dictionary only twice during 
his reading of the book.) 

Indeed, Professor Taylor’s anxiety to render a clear and simple record 
has led him occasionally into what the mature student might object to on 
the score of over-simplification. His one-two-three listings of influences 
and impulses to explain literary phenomena and his syntheses of cause- 
and-effect relationships result sometimes in equations which, in a more 
voluminous book on the same subject, would be deemed a bit too simple 
to account quite completely for the complex problem which they clarify. 
Be it borne in mind, however, that the book is not designed for the 
advanced scholar, and that it would be too much to expect a definitive 
history of American literature within the compass of 678 pages. Yet, a 
comparison of this book with the inchoate, four-volume Cambridge His- 
tory of American Literature (comprising something over 2,000 pages) 
will not be to the disadvantage of the former; rather, it will indicate the 
long way which American scholars have traveled, during the last two 
decades, toward their goal of writing a satisfactory history of American 
literature. 

For the graduate student or the mature scholar in American literature 
the book will serve as the best handbook yet produced, and Harry Hart- 
wick’s fine working bibliography of some two hundred pages (the most 
comprehensive list of references assembled in a single volume so far) will 
be of inestimable value. 

The author’s method, instead of being encyclopedic, as those of so 
many histories of literature are, is severely selective of both authors and 
works. The result is a fine relation of the stream of American letters, 
with the more important authors and writings drawn in bold relief and 
placed in their proper perspective, indicative not only of the influences 
which contributed to their emergence but especially of their intrinsic 
value and significance then and now. For the student who wishes to 
delve deeper or to proceed independently, the bibliographies present 
(1) some three hundred works of a general nature: histories, anthologies, 
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bibliographies, critical studies of special periods or types, and works that 
deal with the social backgrounds of American literature; (2) bibliog- 
raphies of the seventy-five authors discussed in the text, giving their 
works, edited texts, and a comprehensive bibliography of biographical 
and critical references; and (3) a list of some two hundred authors not 
treated in the text, with a description of the fields of literature in which 
they worked, the titles of their most characteristic books, and articles and 
volumes of a critical and biographical nature. 

Professor Taylor produced the book at a very opportune moment. 
Research in American literature has been notably productive in recent 
years. Much of the recently discovered material he uses, meanwhile ad- 
justing controversial points and sifting his voluminous materials care- 
fully for the truth and freeing it from the various tangles—Marxian, 
Freudian, Humanistic, etc—in which it had become entangled and 
sometimes submerged. __ 

A quality which will appeal strongly to the reader, professional and 
general, is the fine modulation of style which rises and falls appropriately 
with the subject. The reader feels that Dr. Taylor has written both 
thoughtfully and lovingly; that he is speaking out of the fulness of his 
mind and heart; that his response to his materials is not only intellectual 
but also sanely emotional and richly aesthetic. As a result the reader is 
spared the all-too-frequent pomposity and grandiloquence found in liter- 
ary histories, the piling up of adjectives and threadbare clichés. Of ad- 
jectives there is, indeed, a welcome dearth; more often the reader finds 
an unobtrusive prefix which does service for a battery of superimposed 
modifiers, The book is a fine illustration of the fact that sound scholar- 
ship and good writing need not be divorced, but may be made to serve 
and enrich each other. 


Mississippi State College. Henry A. Poctimann. 


Tue INDIAN IN American Literature. By Albert Keiser. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1933. 312 pp. $3.00. 


In the last hundred years America has not lacked volumes descriptive 
of Indian life and character. Heckewelder, Cass, Catlin, Schoolcraft, 
Drake, and others richly supplied such materials; but of the Indian in 
native literature there has been no account. Isolated articles and critiques 
partly satisfied curiosity about such matters, but not until Professor 
Keiser’s volume has the full story of the impingement of the Indian upon 
imaginative history been attempted. Considering the nineteenth-century 
quest for an indigenous literature and the dominance of the Indian in 
American legend, this delay seems almost strange. The Indian afforded 
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a subject in the treatment of which the novelist or poet was little likely 
to challenge foreign competition, though meeting perhaps with enough 
pale copies on these shores. Out of the consciousness of native material, 
to which the vision of the Indian gave rise, there emerged a literature 
dealing with Indian life and character, with all the motifs that such life 
offered: the dying warrior, the blockhouse attack, the proud and gloomy 
chieftain, the war-dance and war-path, the captive maid, etc. 

It is to the story of this literature that Mr. Keiser has applied himself. 
While he does not venture into the philosophical implications of the 
works in question or the anthropological backgrounds, he does accom- 
plish what he obviously set out to present: an account of the Indian as 
he appeared in major American authors. Though objectively summary 
in his treatment, and presenting the materials of each chapter without 
proper regard for the chronological basis employed, he does treat ad- 
equately certain sections. Chapters dealing with authors in the romantic 
period from 1820 to 1850 are especially full in treatment and fair in the 
evaluation of authors’ motives and outlooks. While the observations on 
Cooper, Bird, and Simms contribute nothing new to the scholar in the 
field, they do afford a readable and dispassionate account of the place 
of these authors in the delineation of Indian life and character. Other 
sections, such as those on Neihardt and Freneau, are more conventional 
in treatment. 

One cannot quarrel with the author in his aim to treat only truly 
significant works out of the mass of material available, but the restriction 
of the account to major authors is a formula that must be handled with 
skill and moderation, for minor works by allegedly major authors may, 
on any given subject, be far inferior to those written by men who have 
not otherwise achieved a reputation. Thus in this volume the author is 
completely silent about such novels as. Tadeuskund, Elkswatawa, and 
The Doomed Chief, while offering extended notes on Paulding’s Kon- 
ingsmarke and Irving’s Astoria. Short stories share in the inevitable 
neglect: hence the complete silence about the tales of Snelling, Neal, Hall, 
and Sedgwick. 

Other limitations are to be noted. It is obvious that for the author 
Professor Quinn’s chapter on Indian plays took the bloom off the 
dramatic field, but even so there were other fields in which his research 
could have been more extensive. The novels and poems about King 
Philip or Logan might have been accorded a chapter, for they occupied 
too important a place in the mind of the past to be neglected. Chapter 
XII would not have suffered had it been combined with Chapter V, or 
had the work of Bryant and Whittier been expanded to include Halleck 
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and projected against the background of Sigourney, Whiting, Kidd, and 
other metrical romancers of the day. The same is true of Chapter XII, 
dealing with Frontenac: it would have increased the appreciation of this 
work had the reader, even the casual reader, been reminded that it was 
only one of a series of poems, perhaps the best of a series which included 
Schoolcraft’s Alhalla, Coffinberry’s Forest Rangers, Myers’s Ensinore, 
Hosmer’s Yonnondio, Hoftman’s Vigil of Faith, Grayson’s Chicora, and 
A. B. Meek’s Red Eagle. By any test, whether of merit or background, 
there is some value, moreover, in conveying the impression that Hiawatha, 
the “perennial favorite,” was not an isolated phenomenon, and that Long- _ 
fellow was perhaps justified, after the plethora of ‘metrical romances in 
the forties, in looking for a poetical form that would escape from the 
trammels of the outworn octosyllabic. And while of strictly sub-literary 
character, a notation at least might have been given of the extent of 
Indian titles among the Beadle novels. In any case, the series of twenty 
detached chapters, while individually interesting, do not, as they stand, 
build up the concept one looks for, of how fully the Indian filled a place 
in the imaginative writing of America. 

Besides furthering neglect of certain fields, Mr. Keiser’s plan leads to 
curious individual omissions, such as Tompson’s New-England’s Crisis 
- (1676), Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784), Wirt’s Letters of the British 
Spy (1803), Webber’s Logan (1821), Halleck’s Red Jacket. (1821), and 
Colton’s Tecumseh (1844), the last written to celebrate the achievements 
of Harrison and unquestionably one of the best of the metrical romances. 
Francis Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, though primarily history, quite 
properly deserves treatment as literature, and is very necessary to any 
representative picture of the Indian in American literature. Among the 
moderns the author omits the work of Lew Sarett and Oliver La Farge, 
and shows slight familiarity with Mary Austin, whose many books and 
articles, especially Isidro, American Rhythm, and Trail Book are of in- 
terest, as are her miscellaneous interpretations of primitive Indian poetry. 
Brief notice of the compilations of Natalie Curtis Burlin, Nellie Barnes, 
Alice Fletcher, and Frank Cushing would have built up a section on 
Indian poetry and music. Recent Indian biographies by Stanley Vestal, 
Frank Linderman, and John Neihardt, and such autobiographies as Long 
Lance and Standing Bear certainly deserve some kind of notice. But all 
survey accounts must have an ending, and perhaps these later materials 
were reserved for a second volume. 

While impairing the account as history, such omissions and un- 
heralded gaps do not destroy the favorable impressions produced in the 
longer sections. Here it becomes clear that the author has in the main 
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been fair to the works selected for consideration. In controversial matters, 
especially, he carefully holds the balance. While the author does not make 
many generalizations, his final conclusion is one which can perhaps be 
heditily concurred in: that native knowledge and realities afforded vital 
material for literary men and that the “dream of nature’s noblemen living 
the perfect life in the American wilderness” was, in America, “much less 
potent than in Europe.” 
University of Toledo. G. H. Orrans. 


Tue Purrran Pronaos: Studies in the Intellectual Life of New England 
in the Seventeenth Century. By Samuel Eliot Morison. New York: 
New York University Press. 1936. 266 pp. $3.75. 


This ‘ ‘approach to the temple”— a study of Puritan thought, culture, 
and habits—is in many ways the a general introduction to colonial 
Puritanism that has yet appeared. The fruit of a long and intimate 
study, the material is presented in much the same form in which it was 
delivered on the Anson G. Phelps Lectureship in New York late in 1934. 
The volume consequently does not pretend to set forth rigorously docu- 
mented monographs or finished essays. Indeed, readers familiar with 
Professor Morison’s colonial studies will find that he has previously 
mined much of the ore gathered herein. The author has been fortunate, 
too, in being able to use recent studies, some of which are yet to appear 
in print, 

Some day well in the future, perhaps a final history of Puritan thought 
and expression will be written. When it is, it must acknowledge a debt 
to such a work as this. That the field has yet been scarcely broken is 
clear from the fact that one small volume is able to weed out so many 

misconceptions and open so many new vistas. At present the few con- 
- tributions to Puritan intellectual history are in a state of gestation. The 
era has been so long neglected, and consequently so misrepresented, that 
those writing upon it are constantly threatened by the Scylla of special 
pleading and the Charybdis of too facile generalization. If they keep to 
open waters, they bring upon themselves the charge of trimming. Pro- 
fessor Morison is too robust a scholar to choose mere safety. Careful 
pilot, therefore, that he is, he has not entirely escaped either maelstrom or 
monster. 

The twenty-page review of “The English and Religious Background” 
with which the book opens is brilliant summary, and the chapter follow- 
ing on “The Beginnings of Higher Education,” together with those on 
historical and political literature and scientific strivings, furnish authorita- 
tive digests of many years’ labor. But there remains much grub-work to 
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be done before satisfactory essays can be written upon elementary and 
grammar-school education, and thosé chapters in their enthusiasm to pre- 
sent the latest investigations lose the wise detachment of secure synthesis 
in labyrinths of data. The author’s apologetic tone is most indefensible 
when he pleads for the establishment of a higher literary reputation for 
Puritan writers. To be sure, their grammar-school foundation in translat- 
ing the classics and their college exercises in rhetoric gave them a firm 
grasp upon the use of language, but such training hardly compensated for 
their oft-stated belief that language was designed, both in prose and verse, 
to convey ideas by clear, straightforward workmanship rather than by 
balance and cadence. On that matter the book seems confused. But Pro- 
fessor Morison’s service to an important period is significant, and his 
own grasp on language, as always, is pithy and eloquent. — 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. Tuomas H. Jounson. 


A Cnecx-Lisr AND Finprnc-Lisr of CHARLESTON Pzriopicats: 1732-1864. 
By William Stanley Hoole. Foreword by Jay B. Hubbell. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press. 1936. ix, 84 pp. $1.75. 


Dr. Hoole’s purpose in doing the Check-List was to present a survey 
of all periodical publications in Charleston, S. C., exclusive of newspapers; 
but since the distinction between a magazine and a newspaper is often 
difficult to establish, the author has wisely been liberal in his inclusion of 
titles. He has listed 82 items, including periodicals which probably never 
reached publication. The items have been carefully studied, and a great 
amount of work has gone into the copious notes accompanying them. . 
He has examined the periodicals themselves, as well as newspapers and 
magazines containing accounts and advertisements of the periodicals con- 
temporary with their publication, and 49 books and articles dealing with 
his material. His notes are therefore reliable and full. The book is an 
excellent example of bibliographical work. 

The finding-list “embraces only those holdings which are not included 
in the Union List of Serials in the United States and Canada” and its 
two Supplements. Where his information checks with this work, he has 
“simply referred the reader to the Union List. Additional information 
only is given”; 72 libraries throughout the nation have codperated, some 
of which are not in the Union List. 

Dr. Hoole’s book is valuable to scholars in American literature and 
life as a check-list which supplements the Union List and which has 
segregated the Charleston periodicals, and also as an index to trends of 
thought in the South. For instance, as the author has indicated, of the 
70 magazines published in Charleston between 1795 and 1864, 38 were 
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devoted to literature and the arts, 19 to religion, 4 to medicine, 2 to his- 
torical studies, and 1 each to agriculture, temperance, Masonry, commerce, 
politics, chess, and insurance. Names of prominence occur: William Gil- 
more Simms edited 8 of the magazines; among the many others con- 
nected with the periodicals were Thomas Whitmarsh, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, David Ramsay, John Russell, J. D. B. De Bow, and William 
Henry Timrod, father of the poet. 

Charleston was at one time the “most distinctive cultural center of 
the Old South,” as Professor Hubbell has stated. It seems to the reviewer 
that Dr. Hoole is now in an excellent situation to present Charleston 
thought as revealed in the periodicals he has so carefully listed. 


Western Reserve University. L. N. RICHARDSON. 


Tue AcHIEvEMENT OF T. S. Exior: An Essay on the Nature of Poetry. By 
F. O. Matthiessen. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1935. xvi, 160 pp. $2.25. 

Most of the critical discussions of T. S. Eliot reflect a primary interest 
in the gloomy commentator on contemporary civilization even when, as 
often happens, they propose to analyze the poet or point out the influ- 
ences which explain his technique. Professor Matthiessen has been con- 
tent to attempt simply “to evaluate Eliots method and achievement as 
an artist, and in so doing to emphasize certain of the fundamental 
elements in the nature of poetry which are in danger of being obscured 
by the increasing tendency to treat poetry as a social document and to 
forget that it is an art.” In this study much of Eliot’s thought is touched 
on in passing, but only as it concerns the aesthetic problem under con- 
sideration. Particular stress is laid on the imaginative and subjective 
elements in the poet’s work, the author holding with Eliot that “it is the 
unity of a personality which gives an indissoluble unity to [a poet’s] 
variety of subject.” The chief question discussed, therefore, is not the 
extent to which Eliot is a philosopher but his mastery of a technique 
enabling him to present a sensitive and living record of his emotional 
response to life about him. On this basis Professor Matthiessen proposes 
to judge the accomplishment. 

Although the poems are of course the principal material examined in 
the study, a good deal of incidental attention is given the critical writings. 
Quotations from these critical writings abound; the point of view from 
which the analysis is made is essentially Eliot’s own. The discussion is 
well ordered, meaty, persuasively written, illuminating throughout. The 
Achievement of T. S. Eliot takes no account of some aspects of the poet’s 
work; it ignores numerous issues suggested by his career or his position 
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among living. men of letters; but none of these themes finds a logical 
place in the announced plan of the book. Professor Matthiessen success- 
fully accomplishes what he sets out to do. He does not avoid the con- 
troversial, nor could he have done so in a work of this sort; but his 
position on debatable points is maintained with firmness and skill. 


The University of Kansas. Joun Herserr NELSON. 


VacueL Linpsay: A Poet in America. By Edgar Lee Masters. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1935. . ix, 392 pp. $3.00. 


‘Clearly Edgar Lee Masters was the proper biographer to undertake a 
life of Lindsay. A friend and admirer of Lindsay for years, he came to 
have a deep personal interest in his task; and this interest, together with 
the opportunity to make use of plentiful first-hand information, enabled 
him to present a full and convincing account of the poet. True, the ma- 
terial included on Lindsay's boyhood is scanty and ‘unsatisfactory, but that 
bearing on his emotional and intellectual experiences as a young man and 
on his career as a poet is voluminous. For the plentifulness of this mate- 
rial the biographer is greatly indebted to the poet’s widow. Mrs. Lindsay 
furnished Masters with useful diaries and letters, and related to him 
intimate details of her life with Lindsay. More important still, she 
agreed to allow a frank use of these details. 

The strength of the biography lies partly in its clear presentation of 
facts but even more in the honesty with which the full story is told. 
Lindsay's immaturity of mind in certain respects, his sexual inhibitions, 
his marital difficulties, the whole narrative of the circumstances leading 
to his suicide—these subjects do not make for pleasant reading, nor do 
they aid in the limning of a hero such as the conventional or timid biog- 
rapher would wish to present. Masters does not soften or change the 
record as he finds it; and the portrait he draws is all the more satisfying 
to the imagination because of the very human, if starkly tragic, failings 
which enter into the composition. 

In addition to the biographical matter proper, the book contains sec- 
tions devoted to the American background against which Masters sees 
Lindsay, and against which he wishes the reader to see him. In these 
sections a good deal of prejudice has entered; but fortunately the passages 
of personal interpretation, often eloquent in themselves, are kept suffi- 
ciently separate from the story of Lindsay’s life, character, and career to 
save the biography as a biography. The work on the whole is praise- 
worthy, and is the strongest prose volume which Masters has yet pub- 
lished. 

The University of Kansas. Jonn Herserr NELSON. 
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Economic CrivicisM IN AMERICAN Fiction, 1792 To 1900. By Claude Re- 


herd Flory. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1936.' 261 pp. 


Dr. Flory has analyzed soundly, often excellently, some 250 novels and 
romances, including nearly 50 not before known to historians, 20 others 
not previously listed in published scholarly writings, and 45 more (mostly 
Utopian) which had not been adequately described. One appendix 
names representative autobiographical and biographical slave writings. 
Another lists one-half the American Utopian romances of 1901-1932. 

Throughout his dissertation Dr. Flory has discriminated carefully be- 
tween sociological or historical value and esthetic worth. He has given 
a sensible pattern to diversified material. And, finally, he has offered im- 
portant if not unexpected generalizations, especially concerning the doc- 
trinal “lag” of the novel behind the Utopian romance and concerning the 
greater particularity of the remedies advocated in Negro, Indian, and 
immigrant fiction than of those put forward in novels on general eco- 
nomic problems. 

His conclusions on these and other matters appear to me more than 
merely clarifying. They are, I think, permanently valid. True, the evi- 
dence is not complete, for with all his bibliographical diligence Dr. Flory 
has missed a few works before. 1875, a score published 1875-1890, and 
from the nineties about 80 surely pertinent and 50 possibly so. Some of the 
omitted writings have been treated in unpublished dissertations; twelve 
or fifteen are described in published material; a few are being investi- 
gated; most remain to be read. 

But I hazard the opinion that Dr. Flory’s findings will not be greatly 
modified by study of the novels he has overlooked. Such a study will, of 
course, prove essential when the time comes to correlate economic fiction 
intensively with historical events. For this task Dr. Flory has shown 
himself to be well qualified. Carelessness in proofreading, and unneeded 
summaries of economic history are flaws that seem trivial when set against 
his correction of several errors by his predecessors, his enlargement of the 
bibliography, and his scholarly presentation. 


The Michigan College of Mining and Technology. L.A. Rose. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Watr Wurman in Deurscutann. By Harry Law-Robertson. Giessener 
Beiträge zur deutschen Philologie, No. XLII. Giessen: Munchowsche 
Universitats-Druckerei Otto Kindt. 1935. 91 pp. 3.20 marks. 


This study is a doctoral dissertation, competently directed by Professors 
Viétor and Fischer, which sets forth the essential facts dealing with 
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Whitman in Germany in a clear and straightforward fashion. The va- 
rious translators of Whitman from 1868 to 1930 are mentioned, and their 
„merits briefly discussed. Particularly important seem to have been the 
selections from Leaves of Grass translated by Johannes Schlaf in 1907 
and reprinted in 1919, although the two-volume version done by Hans 
Reisiger (Berlin, 1922) is much more comprehensive. 

The various ripples and waves in the Whitman movement in Ger- 
many and Austria are described in terms of the poet's political, religious, 
and stylistic influence. Especially valuable is the fourth section’ of the 
work (pp. 55-86), which discusses Whitman’s effect upon the German 
lyric. Through Arns Holz and Johannes Schlaf Leaves of Grass became 
an influential force upon the so-called neo-realism of Germany. The 
naturalists and impressionists of the older variety were at times influenced 
by him, although some most certainly did not derive their free verse form 
from him. During the World War and afterwards a new wave of in- 
terest arose, the Social-Democrats finding Whitman at times in accord 
with their ideas. Among the later writers in the German language Stefan 
Zweig, Thomas Mann, and a varied group of expressionists seem to have 
felt and declared his influence. These are only a few of the general con- 
clusions set forth in Dr. Law-Robertson’s dissertation. 

The study seems to be an honest attempt to present facts in a clear 
and logical fashion, and at no point do the author’s speculations appear to 
have been spun out-of his “inner consciousness.” The work does suffer, 
however, as all discussions involving the twentieth-century vogue of 
Whitman ‘suffer, from the lack of a scholarly monograph on the poet’s 
fame and influence in France. It is to be hoped that the immediate future 
will see this lack supplied. 

C. G. 


Aucuste COMTE AND THE Unrrep Srares (1816-1853). By Richmond 
Laurin Hawkins: Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. vii, 


147 pp. $2.00. 

After a superficial sketch of the interest in Comte shown by various 
people like W. H. Channing, Seba Smith, and Poe, the author devotes 
himself to an account of the criticism of the Frenchman made in personal 
letters and in articles written by George Frederick Holmes of Virginia. 
The subject of Comte’s ideas in the United States still remains a fruitful 


field for research. 
C.G, 
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Cotone. Turopore O'Hara. By Major Edgar Erskine Hume. Char- 
lottesville, Va.: The Historical Publishing Co. 1936. 57 pp. 75c. 


Major Hume has done an excellent piece of work in straightening out 
the confused records of O’Hara’s military service. He includes letters 
and records not previously available, mainly about O’Hara’s military life; 
he also reprints the four poems usually attributed to the poet. His dis- 
cussion of O’Hara’s editorial work is rather’ scanty, and his criticism of 
the poems is conventional. 


University of Georgia. Epp WINFIELD Parks. 


On POETRY. 1934. x, 750, ix pp—On Ports. 1934. x, 841, x pp— ON 
Art, LITERATURE AND Puitosoprty. n.d. viii, 533, xv pp. (The Com- 
plete Lectures of Lafcadio Hearn.) Edited by Ryuji Tanabé, Teisa- 
buro Ochiai, and Ichiro Nishizaki. Tokyo, Japan: The Hokuseido 
Press. $4.00 each. | 


Of Hearn’s Japanese lectures the editors of these volumes say: “While 
occupying the chair of English Literature in the Imperial University of 
Tokyo from 1896 (September) to 1903 (March), Lafcadio Hearn divided 
his lectures into three main divisions. Five hours a week were devoted to 
textual readings from poetical works such as those of Tennyson or Ros- 
setti; three hours were allotted to a series of lectures on the history of 
English Literature, each of which covered three successive academic 
years; for the remaining four hours a week, he lectured on miscellaneous 
themes in literature.” In 1927 thé same editors and publishers brought 
out Hearn’s lectures on English literature under the title 4 History of 
English Literature. The three volumes listed above complete the series. 
Four volumes of selections from Hearn’s lectures, edited by John Erskine, 
appeared between 1915 and 1920; but there were a number of lectures 
which Erskine did not include. In their loyalty to Hearn’s memory the 
editors and publishers have rightly felt that the whole series deserved 
publication. Of Hearn’s method of lecturing, the editors—two of whom 
studied under him—say: “In dictating Hearn gave the punctuation, and 
sometimes even the spelling of unfamiliar names, so that we, his students, 
could take down his lectures word for word.” ‘The lectures are based 
upon typewritten manuscripts based in turn upon notes taken in class 
_ by nine students. These the editors have carefully studied and com- 
pared, and Professor Nishizaki, of the Lafcadio Hearn Library, has 
checked quoted passages by Hearn’s own books. The editors have cause 
for feeling that they have come close to. giving the lectures as Hearn 
actually delivered them. In a Publisher’s Note Mr. Yoshitake Na- 
katsuchi, of the Hokuseido Press, dedicates the series to the memory of 
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Hearn and Mitchell McDonald, who said to him in 1922: “It is already. 
twenty years since my dearest friend Hearn died. I am now seventy and 
cannot hope for many more years to live, but you are still a young man 
and have a great work ahead to do in publishing the works of Hearn.” 
The editing and the printing are such as would have pleased so critical a 
reader as Hearn himself. | 

The lectures themselves are surely worth publishing in full. Hearn 
in his letters speaks of his lectures rather deprecatingly, for he had not 
had the scholarly training that American professors of English had; but 
what American teacher had either Hearn’s critical insight or his com- 
mand of the English language? ‘The lectures.are a mine of materials for. 
one who wishes to make a study of Hearn as a literary critic. 


A History or Prinrine 1N tHe Unrrep Srares: The Story of the Intro- 
‘duction of the Press and of Its History and Influence during the 
Pioneer Period in Each State of the Union. By Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie. Volume II. MLE & Sour Arante States. New York: 
R. R. Bowker Company. 1936. xxviii, 462 pp. $6.00. 


Mr. McMurtrie reminds his readers that “the present work represents 
the first attempt at a history of American printing for 126 years, since the 
publication in 1810 of the History of Printing in America by Isaiah 
Thomas, . . .” and that Thomas’s History, even in the revised edition of 
1874, did not carry the record beyond 1810. Volume II, which is the first 
of the four volumes to appear, deals with the states on the Atlantic sea- 
board from New York to Georgia. Volume I will deal chiefly with New 
England. Volume IV will contain an index to the set. Mr. McMurtrie, 
whose work on typography and the history of printing is well known to 
specialists in those fields, has devoted ten years to the preparation of this 
work. His Introductory Note indicates that he has had such assistance 
as the best American experts could give—including, for example, that of 
Dr. Clarence S. Brigham, who is now at work on a revision of his bib- 
liography of American newspapers. Mr. McMurtrie has made use of 
material in the larger American libraries and in some European libraries 
as well, and in the course of his investigation he has visited nearly every 
state in the Union. In few instances was he fortunate enough to find so 
thorough a special study as Lawrence Wroth’s History of Printing in. 
Colonial Maryland. Of the fifteen chapters in this volume, two are given 
` to New York, five to Pennsylvania, and a chapter each to Maryland, New 
Jersey, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Virginia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Georgia. The chapter on Virginia appeared sep- 
arately under the title The Beginnings of Printing in Virginia (Lexing- 
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ton, Va., 1935) in a limited edition printed by Mr. C. Harold Lauck, of 
Washington and Lee University. There are full notes and a bibliog- 
raphy for each chapter. The book contains seventy-one illustrations, 
chiefly facsimiles, and a map giving the date when printing was intro- 
duced into each state of the Union. It is a beautifully printed book, as 
one feels that a history of American printing should be. While it is too 
much to expect such a book to be either exhaustive or free from errors, 
the completed set promises to be of great value to students of American 
literature, particularly in the earlier periods. 


THe American Laneuace: An Inquiry into the Development of English 
in the United States. By H. L. Mencken. Fourth Edition, Corrected, 
Enlarged, and Rewritten. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1936. xii, 
769, XXIX pp. $5.00. 

The first edition of this book, running to 374 pages, appeared in 1919. 
Revised editions appeared in 1921 and 1923. When he retired from the 
editorship of the American Mercury at the end of 1933, Mr. Mencken 
undertook the task of rewriting the entire book, using the large mass of 
material which he had accumulated during the preceding ten years. 
Although he still calls his book The American Language, he has modified 
his original thesis. In his new Preface he’states his present position: 


When I became interested in the subject and began writing about it (in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun in 1910), the American form of the English language was plainly departing 
from the parent stem, and it seemed at least likely that the differences between American 
and English would go on increasing. . . . But since 1923 the pull of American has become 
so powerful that it has begun to drag English with it, and in consequence some of the 
differences once visible have tended to disappear. ... But the Englishman, of late, has 
yielded so much to American example, in vocabulary, in idiom, in spelling and even in 
pronunciation, that what he speaks promises to become, on some not too remote tomorrow, 
a kind of dialect of American, just as the language spoken by the American was once a 
dialect of English. . . . If only by the force of numbers, they [the Americans} are bound 
to exert a dominant influence upon the course of the common language hereafter. 


In the new edition Mr. Mencken has omitted the Bibliography of the 
third edition and certain “specimens of vulgar American,” two of which 
“were mistaken by a number of outraged English critics for examples of 
Standard American,...” There is an eighty-page List of Words and 
Phrases and an Appendix dealing with Non-English Dialects in Amer- 
ican. Both text and notes are packed with interesting materials. Mr. 
Mencken’s claims for his very stimulating and informative book are 
singularly modest. “I am,” he says, “surely no philologian, and my in- 
quiries and surmises will probably be of small value to the first successor 
who is, but until he appears I can only go on accumulating materials, 
and arranging them as plausibly as possible.” It is a book which every 
serious student of American literature should read. 
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Oscar Wipe Discovers America [1882]. By Lloyd Lewis and Henry 
Justin Smith. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [1936]. 
462 pp. $4.50. 

Messrs. Lewis and Smith have not only told in detail the almost in- 
credible story of Oscar Wilde’s lecture tour of the ‘United States; they 
have given us a vivid panorama of the surface life of America in 1882— 
which, too, seems now almost incredible to the present generation. 
Brought to this country by Richard D’Oyly Carte as an “advance poster” 
for Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, which satirized him, Wilde at. the 
age of twenty-eight saw all sections of America. Newspapermen made 
the most of his epigrams, such as “The Atlantic is a disappointment” and 
his answer to the customs inspector who asked him if he had any- 
thing to declare: “Nothing but my genius.” Edmund Clarence Stedman 
might stay away, declaring, “This Philistine town is making a fool of 
itself over Oscar Wilde. Pah!” but Mrs. Stedman could not keep away 
from Mrs. Croly’s reception, to which Wilde came with lustrous black 
velvet on his back, arms, and legs to the knees. Although everybody went 
' to see or hear him, only a few like Whitman, Joaquin Miller, and Julia 
Ward Howe defended him. Messrs. Lewis and Smith have made full 
use of the abundant material published in the newspapers, magazines, and 
books. One would like to see a similar book on Matthew Arnold’s lecture 
tour, although, to be sure, a careful study by a sober scholar would be far 
more valuable in the long run. So striking are the surface aspects of our 
life that it is easy to forget that there are any others, 


Anp Grapty Teaco: Reminiscences. By Bliss Perry. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. xiv, 315 pp. $3.00. 


Graduate students of English and American literature know all too 
little of the background of their prospective profession. Professor Perry’s 
autobiography, better than Barrett Wendell’s Letters or the Zeitlin-Wood- 
bridge Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman, reveals the great changes 
that have made the teaching of English and American literature what it 
is today. Born in Williamstown, Mass., in 1860, he began his teaching 
at Williams College before he was twenty-one as Instructor in Elocution 
and English. Discovering that he could never teach the English lan- 
guage without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, he decided to go to Ger- 
many for further study. “That Germany possessed the sole secret of 
scholarship was no more doubted by us young fellows in the eighteen- 
eighties than it had been doubted by George Ticknor and Edward 
Everett when they sailed from Boston, bound for Göttingen, in 1814” 
(pp. 88-89). He studied under Zupitza at Berlin and ten Brink at Strass- 
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burg, but decided that he wanted other things more than a doctor’s de- 
gree. “None of us dreamed, of course, that within the next thirty years 
American colleges would insist upon a Ph.D. degree as a requisite for 
promotion, that its commercial value would consequently be reckoned 
with the precision of an actuarial table, and that all the academic ‘go- 
getters’ would take it in their stride” (p. 113). From Williams he was 
called to Princeton as Professor of Oratory and Aesthetic Criticism. He 
was later given the Holmes Professorship of English Literature and Belles 
Lettres. For ten years beginning in 1899 he edited the Atlantic Monthly, 
but teaching was always his strongest interest. To his chapter “The At- 
lantic Monthly” he prefixes a sentence from Edward Fitzgerald: “The 
power of writing one fine line transcends all the Able-Editor ability in 
the ably-edited Universe.” His later years were spent at Harvard, where 
his courses were popular with all classes. His book is as witty, as human, 
and as charming as his lectures. At seventy he retired because, he says, 
“I did not wish to have it said of me, as was once remarked of a venerable 
Oxford don who refused to retire, that he had all the Christian virtues 
except resignation” (p. vii). Of his History of American Literature, the 
magnum opus which he finally abandoned, he says: 


. as I worked away, I grew more and more baffled, partly by the lack of first-hand in- 
vestigation of some periods that are still obscure, and partly because I was not sure that 
the generalizations which I had been forming so slowly were sound. A mere encyclopaedic 
record of books and men was not what I wished to produce. Finally, under the stress of 
college teaching and of other literary tasks that had to be done at once or not at all, I 
began to postpone the History from year to year, until at last I awoke to the fact that I 
could leave it cheerfully to some younger and stouter scholar. Many of them are coming 
on. My notes, useless to anyone else, will some day make a big bonfire. 


Let us hope that when some younger scholar writes that magnum opus, 
he will write with something of Perry’s critical insight and charm of 
style. The long-awaited history of American literature may not be writ- 
ten for another half-century. “... the tomorrow,” as Coleridge said of 
his hope to finish “Kubla Khan,” “is yet to come.” 


SOUTHERN Ports: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibhtog- 
raphy, and Notes. By Edd Winfield Parks. New York, etc.: Amer- 
ican Book Company. [1936.] cxlviii, 419 pp. $1.00. 


The preparation of such a book as this calls for scholarship, literary 
taste, and freedom from sectional prejudice. With the exception of 
W. P. Trent’s Southern Writers (1905), most Southern anthologies are 
sadly deficient in one or more of these qualifications. Only those who 
have worked in the Southern feld are fully aware of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of scholarly work. Dr. Parks has made an excellent 
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selection from the existing materials, and he has given the reader the 
needed editorial apparatus. In his Introduction he includes a good his- 
torical discussion of the South and then turns to the poetry itself and to 
the poetic theories of Southern writers. In an Appendix on “Theories 
of Poetry by Southerners” (pp. 321-375) he includes selections from let- 
ters, prefaces, and articles by Simms, Chivers, Poe, P. P. Cooke, Timrod, 
Lanier, Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, and others. With the exception 
of Poe, Timrod, Lanier, and twentieth-century writers, most of this 
material seems rather amateurish; but this is of course true of most Amer- 
ican critical writing before the Civil War. l 


James Fenimore Coorer: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. By Robert E. Spiller, New York, etc.: 
American Book Company. [1936.] cii, 350 pp. $1.00. 


The difficulty of adequately representing any novelist in a book of 
selections becomes in Cooper’s case practically an impossibility. Profes- 
sor Spiller has therefore chosen to compile an anthology of Cooper’s 
critical prose. In his Preface he writes: 


Cooper’s chief contribution to our literature lies, of course, in his work as a novelist, but 
his importance as a social critic must be recognized, and an understanding of the relation- 
ship of his criticism to his fiction is essential to an appreciation of his art. This volume 
is therefore restricted to the critical prose in order that the student may, by means of it, 
gain a knowledge of the mind of one of the first authors to give form and direction to 
American literature. 


An excellent introduction includes a discussion of the critical prose, 
the social criticism in the novels, and two sections on “The Pleasure and 
Business of the Novel” and “The Purpose and Art of the Novel.” Pp. 
273-325 are made up largely of passages from Cooper’s prefaces. 


SELECTED SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul Elmer More. New York: Oxford 
University Press [1935.] xiv, 297 pp. $.80. 


The thirteen essays included are, as Mr. More states in an auto- 
biographical Preface, “for the most part of a biographical and critical 
type”; he has omitted “those essays which deal more systematically with 
[his] philosophic and religious development.” In the Preface he gives a 
brief account of the three summers and two winters which he spent at 
Shelburne, N. H. “It was all a very amateurish business, a sort of mixed 
imitation of Thoreau and the Hindu eremites; ...” Of his critical 
point of view Mr. More remarks: 


As it is, what strikes me most forcibly is the fact that the essays here selected will 
appear very old-fashioned to those caught by the present trend of ideas. For the one thing 
characteristic of modern criticism, as exemplified by so influential a writer as I. A. Richards, 
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is the complete absence of any search for the meaning of life, and in place of that an ab- 
sorbing interest in what might be called the problem of aesthetic psychology,—which is 
indeed no more than a late-born offspring of the romantic heresy of art for art’s sake. For 
this old-fashioned note I offer no apology; I am utterly convinced that literature divorced 
from life is an empty pursuit, and that an honest search for the meaning of life must lead 
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Jerrerson IN Power: The Death Struggle of the Federalists. By Claude 
G. Bowers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1936. xxi, 538 pp. 
$3-75- 

This volume is a sequel to the author’s Jefferson and Hamilton (1925). 
Mr. Bowers speaks of himself as “one who is frankly partial to Jeffer- 
sonian principles and policies,” and he writes with some animus against 
John Marshall, the New England Federalists who sought to break up 
the Union, and even the historians of that section who maintained the 
traditional Federalist point of view. Legend has been none too kind to 
Jefferson, and Mr. Bowers’s book should help to right the balance. The 
book is eminently readable. The Washington background is sketched in 
with great skill. There are notable portraits of Jefferson, John Randolph, 
Aaron Burr, and many others. The detailed and vivid account of the 
Burr trial in Richmond is the best thing in the book. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN ‘TRADITION IN AMERICAN Democracy. By Charles 
Maurice Wiltse. Chapel Hill: The -University of North Carolina 
Press. 1935. xii, 273 pp. $3.00. 


This careful study is not a discussion of Jefferson’s influence, as the 
title suggests, but a study of the Jeffersonian political philosophy. It is 
an attempt to reconstruct “his most mature position—his position, that 
is, as it was handed on to his followers.” The main divisions are “The 
Intellectual Heritage,” “The Jeffersonian State,” “The Reign of Law,” 
and “The Democratic Tradition.” 


Turee Centuries oF Harvarp, 1636-1936. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1936. viii, 512 pp. 
$3.50. : 

This volume, says Professor Morison in his Preface, “is a private ven- 
ture of the author and the publishers. The official Tercentennial History 
has reached four volumes, and will be continued until the present gap 
between 1723 and 1869 is filled; but in this little volume I am writing as 
an individual, and not as the official historian. . . . The earlier chapters, 
to be sure, are digests of larger researches made in preparation for the 
Tercentennial History; but those covering the last century and a half 
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have been thrown together very hastily, in the midst of many distractions, 
in order that Harvard graduates and others may have something of this 
scope to read in 1936.” Professor Morison underestimates the latter part 
of his book, which is always informative, well proportioned, and ad- 
mirably written from beginning to end. It is a book that either graduate 
or undergraduate students of American literature will profit from read- 


ing. 


A Reser War CLERK’s Diary AT THE CONFEDERATES STATES CarrraL. By J. 
B. Jones. A New and Enlarged Edition. Edited with an Introduction 
and Historical Notes by Howard Swiggett. In Two Volumes. New 
York: Old Hickory Bookshop. 1935. 403, 490 pp. $7.50. (The stock 
of this book has been acquired by Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave. 
New York, who now offer it for sale at $5.00 for the set.) 


This is a carefully edited and indexed edition of an important Civil 
War document. One wishes that Mr. Swiggett had discussed Jones’s at- 
tempts at fiction, particularly his Wild Southern Scenes, in which is de- 
scribed an American civil war quite unlike that recorded in the diary. 
Readers of Gamaliel Bradford’s posthumous Biography of the Human 
Heart will recall the essay on “An American Pepys: John Beauchamp 
Jones.” 


Monr-Saint-MicueL anb Cuartres. By Henry Adams. With an Intro- 
duction by Ralph Adams Cram. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1936. xvi, 397 pp. $3.00. 


An attractive edition of this modern American classic. 


THe Ord House In THE Country. By Lizette Woodworth Reese. Intro- 
duction by Hervey Allen. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. [1936.] 
vill, 54 pp. $1.00.—Worteys. By Lizette Woodworth Reese. Intro- 


duction by John Farrar. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. viii, 
55 pp. $1.00. 


Unfinished though they are, these two posthumous works of Miss 
Reese, who died last December, are two of the best things she ever wrote. 
The Old House in the Country is a group of fifty-two poems written in 
a ten-line stanza resembling the sonnet. Written apparently in 1913, they 
contain vivid memories of Miss Reese’s early life. For the most part, the 
poems read like finished work, although, as Mr. Allen points out, there 
is “a blurred place here and there and a certain discursiveness at times; 
effects which one can be certain Miss Reese would herself have eliminated 
and welded into a whole had further time been permitted her.” Worleys 
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is probably part of an unfinished longer story, although the episode with 
which it deals is practically complete in itself. In it we see, through the 
eyes of an eight-year-old Maryland girl the end of the Civil War, the 
homecoming and death of her father, a Confederate soldier, the scattering 
of the slaves on the plantation leaving only Mam Rachel to look after 
Adelaide and her mother. The material seems conventional enough, but 
in the author’s treatment it never lapses into sentimentality. 


STOCKTONIANA: An Essay. By Walter L. Pforzheimer. Prefatory Note 
by William Lyon Phelps. Tue Lapy, or tHe Ticer? By Frank R. 
Stockton. Privately Printed. 1936. 42 pp. 


Mr. Walter Pforzheimer, whose Stockton collection is regarded as the 
best in the world, has included in this new edition of Stockton’s The 
Lady, or the Tiger? an informative and well-written essay. A portion 
of the essay as it now stands won the Henry A. Beers Prize in American 
Literature at Yale. The second half appeared in the Colophon, n.s. 
Vol. I, No. 2. 


Poems, 1911-1936. By John Hall Wheelock. New York and London: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. 245 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Wheelock has brought together in one volume those poems which 
he wishes to preserve. His first three books are out of print, and of the 
first, The Human Fantasy (1911), the author’s own copy is the only one 
known to be in existence. He has included twenty new poems at the end 
of the volume. Mr. Wheelock’s poems are little concerned with the 
temporary interests and fashions of our time and appeal rather to what is 
permanent in human nature than to what is of passing interest. As time 
goes by, his place in American literature grows larger while that of many 
another steadily diminishes. 


SELECTED Poems oF VacHEL Linpsay. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1936. viii, 226 pp. $1.50. 
An excellent selection which contains a number of poems not in the 
Collected Poems. 


E. A. R. By Laura E. Richards. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1936. 61 pp. $1.50. 


In her autobiographical volume Stepping Westward (1931) Mrs. Rich- 
ards, a daughter of Julia Ward Howe, gave a brief sketch of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. In this book she gives a fuller account of the poet’s 
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life up to his departure from Gardiner, Maine, for New York in 1897. In 
the absence of a full-length biography of the poet, this is a book of con- 


siderable value to teachers and students. 


Reactionary Essays on Porrry ann Ipgas. By Allen Tate. New York 
and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. xiv, 240 pp. $2.50. 


The volume is composed of five reviews and seven essays, most of 
which have appeared in magazines. “Religion and the Old South,” for 
example, is a lengthened form of the essay which Mr. Tate contributed to 
PU Take My Stand (1930), now out of print. The essay on “Four Amer- 
ican Poets” deals with Emily Dickinson, Hart Crane, Ezra Pound, and 
John Peale Bishop. The most striking essay is perhaps that on “The 
Profession of Letters in the South.” Mr. Tate’s critical position is sug- 
gested in his Preface. Modern literary critics, he says, “are using social 
theories to prove something about poetry. It is a heresy that has, of 
course, reared its head before, yet never more formidably than now. We 
are trying to make a fine art respectable by showing that after all it is 
only a branch of politics: we are justifying poetry by ‘proving’ that it is 
something else, just as, I believe, we have justified religion with the dis- 
covery that it is science.” Referring to the “neo-communists,” he says: 
“, «a political poetry, or a poetical politics, of whatever denomination 
is a society of two members living on each other’s washing. They devour 
each other in the end. It is the heresy of spiritual cannibalism.” 


Tue Best PLAYS oF 1935-36 AND THE YEAR Book oF THE DRAMA IN AMER- 
ica. Edited by Burns Mantle. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 1936. ix, 561 pp. $3.00. 

“This eighteenth volume of The Best Plays series,” says Mr. Mantle, 
“may boast as fine a collection of plays, in the estimation of the editor, 
as any one of the volumes that has gone before.” Of the season in New 
York he remarks: “Statistically it was a less flourishing season than that 
of the year before, there being only 102 new productions as opposed to 
132 the season of 1934-35. But, those of us who went through it, are quite 
content.” The ten plays from which long extracts are given are: “Winter- 
set,” by Maxwell Anderson; “Idiot’s Delight,” by Robert E. Sherwood; 
“End of Summer,” by S. N. Behrman; “First Lady,” by Katharine Day- 
ton and George S. Kaufman; “Victoria Regina,” by Laurence Housman; 
“Boy Meets Girl,” by Bella and Samuel Spewack; “Dead End,” by Sidney 
Kingsley; “Call It a Day,” by Dodie Smith; “Ethan Frome,” by Owen 
and Donald Davis; and “Pride and Prejudice,” by Helen Jerome. Three 
of the ten plays are by English authors. 
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Tue Story or a Nover. By Thomas Wolfe. New York and London: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. 93 pp. $1.50. 


This account of the writing of Of Time and the River is reprinted 
from the Saturday Review of Literature. 


AMERICA THROUGH THE SHort Story. Edited by N. Bryllion Fagin. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company. 1936. x, 508 pp. $1.75. 

In his Introduction Mr. Fagin discusses the short story as a reflection 
of American life. He groups the stories under the following heads: The 
Indian, The Negro, Other Minority Peoples, Religion, War, Woman, 
Labor and Capital, Social Classes. j 


Tue Lecenp or Seery Hortow. By Washington Irving. With Draw- 
ings by Mary Dana. 50 pp.—Lecenps or THE Provipence House. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. With Decorations by Jean Lamont. 50 pp.— 
Compensation. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Designs by C. Barney 
Moore. 41 pp.—Lire Wirnour Principve. By Henry David Thoreau. 
With Four Illustrations by Susanne Suba. 32 pp.—A DESCENT INTO 
THE Maztsrrom. By Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrations by Charles Mc- 
Curdy. 34 pp—Sone or MyseLr From Leaves or Grass. By Walt 
Whitman. With Decorations by Jos. A. Low. 50 pp. New York: 
Printed for William R. Scott, Publisher, by the Powgen Press. 1936. 
$1.00 each. 


Attractively illustrated and handsomely printed, these volumes add a 
new charm to these little masterpieces. The text of Whitman’s “Song of 
Myself” is from the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass, which is not easy 
to obtain, even in facsimile. 


Jonn Dary Burk: Patriot-Playwright-Historian. By Edward A. Wyatt, 
IV. (Southern Sketches No. 7, First Series.) Charlottesville, Va.: 
The Historical Publishing Co., Inc. 1936. 32 pp. 75 cents. 


A good brief biographical account of the Irish-born playwright and his- 
torian of Virginia, who edited newspapers in Boston and New York, 
spent his last years in Petersburg, Virginia, and was killed in a duel in 
1808. There is little discussion of Burk’s writings. 


Harp oF THE Soutu. By Virginia Pettigrew Clare. Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, Ga.: Oglethorpe University Press. 1936. 96 pp. 
“The purpose of this book,” says the author in her Preface, “is to com- 
pile the scattered facts concerning the life of Timrod as accurately and 
completely as the published sketches and articles plus unpublished letters, 
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yellowed diaries and scrapbooks, and certain personal interviews with 
Timrod authorities will allow.” Mrs. Clare makes some use of unpub- 
lished Timrod letters belonging to a grandniece of the poet, Mrs. G. M. 
Goodwin. She has not apparently seen the material in the Paul Hamil- 
ton Hayne collection in the Duke University Library and does not realize 
that the extracts from Timrod’s letters given in Hayne’s memoir. show 
wide departures from the originals. The ideal biography of Timrod is 
yet to be written, but Mrs. Clare has given us the fullest account available. 


Foixsones oF Mississipp1 AND THEIR Backcrounp. Edited by Arthur 
Palmer Hudson. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1936. xii, 321 pp. $5.00. 

This collection grew out of Professor Hudson’s courses at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. Part of the material was first published in the Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore in 1927 and in his Specimens of Mississippi 
Folk-Lore (1928). The present collection, however, contains much new 
material both textual and editorial. Particularly valuable is the descrip- 
tion (pp. 3-46) of the geographical and social background of these folk- 
songs, which were brought to Mississippi by immigrants from the sea- 
board Southern states along with their other possessions. Native as well 
as imported ballads and songs are included. 


American PRONUNCIATION: A Textbook of Phonetics for Students of Eng- 

lish. By John Samuel Kenyon. Sixth Edition, Revised. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: George Wahr, Publisher. 1935. xii, 248 pp. $1.50. 

“The present edition has been entirely rewritten. My experience in 
teaching both undergraduates and graduates has made it increasingly evi- 
dent that even those students who have studied foreign language have 
little idea of the principles and processes of language. I have introduced 
considerable in the way of question and suggestion intended to awaken 
the interest of students in their mother tongue, its behavior. and laws of 
development, particularly as these have a bearing on an intelligent atti- 
tude toward what constitutes good English speech.” (Preface to the Sixth 
Edition.) 

A Hanpsoox to Lirerarure: With an Outline of Literary History, Eng- 
lish and American. By William Flint Thrall and Addison Hibbard. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. [1936.] xi, 
579 pp- $2.00. 

The second part of this book is a useful “Outline of Literary History, 
English and American,” arranged in parallel columns. The first part, 
“Handbook to Literature,” is quite unlike the typical literary handbook. 
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It excludes “mere allusion items, mythological terms, titles of books, 
names of authors, characters in fiction, and ‘literary curiosities.” It is a 
dictionary of “words and phrases useful to the student of literature as 
found in criticism, rhetoric, literary history, and versification, including 
terminology reflecting efforts to classify literature by types, forms, and 
traditions.” A few of the entries under B will illustrate the scope of the 
“Handbook to Literature”: Ballad, Ballad-Opera, Ballad Stanza, Baroque, 
Bathos, Beast Epic, Bestiary, Bible as Literature, Bibliography, Billings- 
gate, Blank Verse, Blues, Brook Farm, Burlesque, etc. A very useful book 
for college students. 


A HANDBOOK or ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNINGS 
TO THE Present Day. By W. Bradford Smith. Tokyo, Japan: ‘The 
Hokuseido Press. 1935. x, 384 pp. 

A good handbook compiled to meet the needs of the Japanese student 
of English and American literature. 


Vironia Historicar Inpex. In Two Volumes. By E.G, Swem. Roanoke, 
Va.: The Stone Printing and Manufacturing: Company. 1934. xx, 
1118; xiv, 1181 pp. $50.00. 


The Rockefeller Foundation and sixteen members of the Virginia His- 
torical Society have made possible the publication of this index to material 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, the first and second 
series of the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 
Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, the Virginia 
Historical Register, the Lower Norfolk County Antiquary, Hening’s 
Statutes at Large, and the Calendar of Virginia State Papers—about one 
hundred and twenty volumes in all. The material is particularly useful 
for students of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. The compiler, 
Mr. Earl Gregg Swem, Librarian of the College of William and Mary, has 
performed his arduous task in expert fashion. 


Vircinia Newspapers, 1821-1935: A Bibliography with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes. (Guide to Virginia Historical Materials, Part I.) 
By Lester J. Cappon. New York and London: D., procera 
Company. 1936. xiv, 299 pp. $5.00. 

This volume, brought out under the auspices of the University of Vir- 
ginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, is to be followed by 
other volumes dealing with Virginia state and county archives and with 
manuscript collections in the state. . Professor Cappon lists. material in 
something over eighty libraries, of which fifty-one are in Virginia. His 
Historical Introduction is excellent. 
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A Cuecxuist oF Unrrep States NEWSPAPERS IN THE GENERAL Lisrary [oF 
Duge Unversity]. Compiled by Mary Wescott and Allene Ramage. 
Part IV, Norm Carora. Durham, N. C.: Duke University. 1936. 


Pp. 471-706. : 


Farry Texas Verse (1835-1850). Collected from the Original News- 
papers and Edited by Philip Graham. Austin, Texas: The Steck Co. 
1936. Xvi, 131 pp. $1.50. 

“The poems for the present volume have been selected with special 
reference to the gradual but steady growth of environmental influences on 
Texas verse, and it is believed that the selections chosen amply illustrate 
the fusion of imported traditions and Southwestern surroundings. Most 
of the verses were written by Texans especially for the papers in which 
they were published.” (Preface.) 


Rocky Mountain Lire in Lrrerarure: A Descriptive Bibliography. By 
Levette Jay Davidson. Denver, Colo.: University of Denver Book 
Store. 1936. 25 pp. $.35. 

“Today the study of Western history and literature is the hobby of 
an increasing number of readers and book collectors. It is being recog- 
nized, also, as an important element in American education. As yet, very 
little guidance is available. If this reading list serves to call attention to 
delightful and informative works that otherwise might be missed, it will 
have fulfilled its purpose.” (Preface.) 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ADDISONIAN Essay IN AMERICA BEFORE 1810. By 
Ernest Claude Coleman. Urbana, Ili. 1936. 16 pp. 


This privately printed pamphlet is an abstract of a doctor’s disserta- 
tion written at the University of Illinois under the direction of Professor 
Walter Graham. 


Bene Lirrce In CAMBRIDGE WHEN Everyone Erse was Bic. By Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1936. 280 pp. $2.50. 

The author of Molly Make-Believe, the granddaughter of Jacob Ab- 
bott, who wrote the Rollo books, gives an interesting account of her girl- 
hood in Cambridge, Mass. There are occasional brief glimpses of such 


authors as Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell. 


SCIENCE IN THE THOUGHT OF 
MARK TWAIN 


HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 


Williston Academy 
Easthampton, Massachusetts 


ARK TWAIN lived the last fifteen years of his life a bitter 
pessimist and a philosophical mechanist. He came to despair 
of the possibilities of human life. He came to think of man as a 
machine buffeted by an indifferent, if not hostile, mechanical uni- 
verse. Such an outlook was not unique in his generation. The cold 
drafts of the new scientific doctrines were chilling the hearts of 
many men who had known the snugness of a God-centered, benev- 
olent world. So at once this question arises: Can Mark Twain’s ex- 
perience be likened to the typical experience of many thinking men 
in his generation? 
Critics seem to differ on the question whether or not Mark 
Twain's experience was in any way comparable to that, for instance, 
of Henry Adams. Professor Percy H. Boynton says that it was: 


Science overthrew the Christian mythology for him [Mark Twain], 
reduced the world to a “little floating mote,” reduced mankind to a 
biological genus, reduced him to a philosophy of pessimism. .. . With 
his religious belief, never strong, unsettled by the theories of a mechan- 
istic philosophy, and his fears as to humankind reinforced by the brute 
facts, Mark Twain came to the crisis in which he had no creed to appeal 
to and could rely only on a pattern of behavior... . [Mark Twain’s 
thinking] was at the same time all his own and quite in the current of 
nineteenth-century thought.? 


Professor Stanley Williams agrees: 


As the implications of the Darwinian theory filtered through our thought, 
skepticism crept into the conversation and writings of eminent Americans. 
».. Throughout his life he [Mark Twain] retained a consciousness of the 
goodness of life, an innate belief in the antiquated, benevolent universe, 
and, for this reason, the impact of subversive thought upon him was 
terrific, devastating. . . . His adolescence had been influenced by the new 


*Percy H, Boynton, Literature and American Life (Boston, 1936), pp. 635, 644, 642. 
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Puritanism, that is, an orderly universe ruled by a benevolent God, but 
he was shocked by the logic of Lyell or Darwin.? 


But Miss Brashear has advanced the thesis that Mark Twain’s philos- 
ophy can be traced back to literary sources, to his early reading in 
the literature of the eighteenth century. She feels that the distinctive 


features of his thought come from Thomas Paine, or, possibly, from 
Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and Mandeville. 


Mark Twain’s philosophy of life, one is forced to conclude, must have 
had its foundation in the more rigid eighteenth-century trends of think- 
ing. ... From the first part of The Age of Reason Mark Twain as a 
young man might have got his initial glimpse of the mechanical theory 
of human life, which he finally formulated into a philosophical system. 
Part I explains the principles of Newtonian deism as based on the 
phenomena of planetary motion. ...As has been ‘said, Mark Twain’s 
thought was not much touched by nineteenth-century speculative philos- 
ophy. It remained within the limits of the narrower experiences of the 
preceding age. In its main lines it seems to follow the doctrines of 
Hobbes (1588-1679), one of the precursors of English deism, and of 
Locke, Hume, and Newton.’ 


And Ludwig Lewisohn feels that Mark Twain’s pessimism was the 
result of purely personal experience, and that his philosophy was 
puerile and entirely without a foundation in knowledge: 


He was Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn and the Connecticut Yankee and 
when youth and romance and boundless optimism went out of his life, 
he reacted very much as they would have done, as thousands of simple- 
hearted Americans in agnostic and atheistic societies and clubs do all 
over the land and consider themselves bold thinkers. . . . Mark Twain 
had no suspicion, apparently, of the existence of either anthropology or 
psychology, or any knowledge of the growth and function of mores 
and their connection with the totality of human development. ... He sat 
down to develop out of his own head, like an adolescent, like a child, 
a theory to fit the facts as he seemed to see them, and the only influence 
discernible in his theory is that of Robert Ingersoll!* | 


To determine which of these attitudes is the more nearly correct, 
we have to know just what Mark Twain knew of science, what 
* Stanley T. Williams, American Literature (Philadelphia, 1933), pp. 122, 124, 125. 

* Minnie M. Brashear, Mark Twain: Son of Missouri (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934), pp- 


242, 247, 248. 
- “Ludwig Lewisohn, Expression in America (New York, 1932), pp. 227, 226, 225. 
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books he read, and how true it is to say, as Mr. Lewisohn says else- 
where in his criticism, that the doctrines in What Is Man? were 
“puerile” when they were written. Such knowledge should be of 
interest not only to students of Mark Twain, but to those interested 
in the history of ideas in the period; for, if he really reacted to 
science as Professor Williams thinks he did, his experience can stand 
in our minds for the experience of a generation. 

A study of the Notebook, the Letters, the Autobiography, the 
official Biography,’ and several unpublished sketches, discloses a 
knowledge of science that, while not profound or in any sense rigor- 
ously accurate, was nevertheless inspired by enthusiastic interest, and 
was, for the average layman of the day, comparatively compre- 
hensive. Mark Twain was well acquainted with the theory of or- 
ganic evolution, and had accepted it, probably, even before his first 
reading of Darwin.” He had a philosophically sound, if not sci- 
entifically detailed, knowledge of the main outline of anthropology. 
This knowledge was, in fact, one of the principal bulwarks of his 
deterministic philosophy. 

He had a very keen interest in, and some knowledge of, ge- 
ology,* with its evidence for evolution and its time-scale that dwarfs 
all human history and makes the individual human life so insig- 
nificant an event as to be invisible to the observer accustomed to the 
majestic pulses of geologic time. Already in 1880, before his pes- 
simism had taken definite philosophical shape, a letter to his friend 


"A. B. Paine (ed.), Mark Twain's Notebook (New York, 1935); A. B. Paine (ed.), 
Mark Twatn’s Letters (New York, 1917); Mark Twain's Autobiography (New York, 1924); 
A. B. Paine, Mark Twain, A Biography (New York, 1912). Hereinafter these works will 
be referred to simply as the Autobiography, the Letters, the Notebook, and the Biography. 

“For Mark Twain’s references to science, see the later footnotes to this paper. He 
once made a record of his likes and dislikes thus: “I like history, biography, travels, curious 
facts and strange happenings, and science. I detest novels, poetry, and theology.” See the 
Biography, p. 512. 

THis connection with Macfarlane makes it seem probable that he accepted some form 
of evolutionary theory before reading Darwin. For the Macfarlane episode see Auto- 
biography, 1, 146, 147. For other evidence of his attitude toward evolutionary theory see 
the letter from A. B. Paine included in this paper; see also Letters, pp. 769, 770, 804; 
Biography, pp. 397, 708; Notebook, pp. 242, 264; Autobiography, IL, yf. Negatively, there 
is at least no record of there having been any question in his mind about the truth of the 
theory as compared with the dogmas of revealed religion with which it came into con- 
flict, That this was not the case with most men is shown especially well in a book on 
which Mark Twain spent one whole summer: A. D. White, History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology (New York, 1896). 

8 See scattered casual references: Letters, pp. 383, 827; Biography, pp. 436, 1162; W. D. 
Howells, My Mark Twain (New York, 1910), p. 98. 
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Joseph Twichell was filled with his sad sense of geologic time and 
the comparative insignificance of even the greatest of human affairs. 
This time-scale, he felt, was the real one, the time-scale of the uni- 
verse; our own years and lifetimes and centuries are but the pitiably 
meaningless measurements of microbes in the body of the universe.® 
But his grasp of geologic history was more than merely poetic and 
imaginative; it attempted also to be practical. As early as 1870 he 
and J. T. Goodman of Enterprise days were spending all their leisure 
time one happy summer sorting and classifying fossils they found 
in an abandoned quarry at Quarry Farm, Elmira. Nor did the in- 
terest in geology abate with the years. Near the end of his life, 
Mark Twain invited the geologist R. D. Salisbury from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to come to the new home at Stormfield to explain 
and classify the geological formations there. 

He had a keen and lasting interest in astronomy, and an imagina- 
tive grasp of its implications, although his memory for its distances 
and speeds was somewhat inaccurate.*° In 1870 in a statement of 
his religious convictions, set down after his revolt from family 
prayers, he gave figures for the distance to the nearest fixed star, 
and tried to conceive of the immensity of the universe. From that 
date on there occur notations of astronomical facts and speculations. 

He arrived at an unshakable belief in absolute determinism;™ 


° See especially “If I Could Be There” and “3000 Years Among the Microbes,” selec- 
tions included in the Biography, pp. 1158-1161; 1663-1670. 

™See especially Letters, p. 17; Biography, pp. 1509, 1518, 1542; the letter from 
Mrs. Gabrilowitsch included in this paper. Note the percentage, out of the total list of 
scientific books he is known to have read, of books on astronomy. As in his history game 
for memorizing dates and visualizing their relations to each other and to the present, so in 
astronomy he liked to make concrete the unimaginable figures, by converting them into 
familiar terms of experience. 

The doctrine of determinism, as used to denote the belief of Mark Twain, means 
something essentially different from what we mean today by the “predictability” of events. 
Quantum physics, with the theory of “indeterminacy,” and wave mechanics, have combined 
to make the Victorian concept of strict causal relation seem theoretically mistaken, if prac- 
tically useful. Predictability is still taken for granted as the basis for science and thought 
in all but quantum physics; but predictability on the basis of confidence in the law of 
averages, and predictability on the basis of an assumed inviolable mechanical relationship 
are, metaphysically speaking, quite distinct. For a statement of Mark Twain’s position, see 
Ernst Haeckel’s The Riddle of the Universe (New York, 1900), passim, or T. H. Huxley's 
The Advance of Science in the Last Half Century (New York, 1898), pp. 32, 33, passim. 
For the contemporary position see A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World 
(New York, 1931), pp. 200-229, or his New Pathways in Science (New York, 1935), pp. 
23 ff.; and Sir James Jeans, The Mysterious Untverse (New York, 1933), pp. 24, 28, 30, 33, 
46, 145; and Hermann Weyl, The Open World (New Haven, 1932), p. 55. 
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and his belief was scientifically grounded. If it was not inspired by 
science, it found, at any rate, ample support therein, especially in 
the emphasis on heredity and environment postulated by Darwin's 
theory of evolution? Mark Twain’s idea, “We are but a compost 
heap of decayed heredities,”1* shows where he put his emphasis in 
his analysis of human life. Such a statement as this, too, while it 
shows little of the scientific background that undoubtedly existed 
in his mind, does reveal a coherent theory based on a monistic con- 
cept of nature quite in accord, for instance, with that of Ernst 
Haeckel: 


When the first living atom found itself afloat in the great Laurentian 
sea the first act of that first atom led to the second act of that first 
atom, and so on down through the succeeding ages of all life, until, if 
the steps could be traced, it could be shown that the first act of that first 
atom has led inevitably to the act of my standing here in my dressing 
gown at this instant talking to you.'* 


That was the reigning scientific theory of his day cared to its 
logical conclusion. 

As for psychology, there is no evidence that he had any real 
knowledge of the subject. But that is not strange, for psychology in 
his day could hardly be termed a science. It consisted of many con- 
flicting opinions of many men, and even the modicum of agreement 
on first principles that has perhaps been reached today was yet to 
come. But several entries in the Notebook suffice to make doubtful 
the assertion that he had no suspicion even of its existence. He spec- 
ulated on the theory of dual, or multiple personalities, existing inde- 
pendently within one individual, the possibility of attaching mean- 
ing to dreams; and he dabbled in theories of telepathy.*” 

There is little definite evidence, in anything that Mark Twain 
ever wrote, of the source of all this mixed knowledge and specula- 
tion. He was neither a systematic student of science,.nor a per- 
sistent and profound thinker; and he had nothing of the scholar’s 
love of documentation and reference. It was possible, however, from 
the preliminary study, to say definitely that he had read carefully 


“For the emphasis on heredity and environment, see Mark Twain's essay What Is 
Man? For determinism see Letters, pp. 719 ff.; Biography, p. 397; Notebook, p. 312; Auto- 
biography, Il, 9. 

! Notebook, p. 312. “ Biography, p. 397. 

€ Notebook, pp. 248-252; Autobiography, Il, 222. 
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Lecky’s History of European Morals,’* J. H. Moore’s The Universal 
Kinship," Bayne’s Pith of Astronomy, A. D. White's History of 
the Warfare of Science with Theology, ? Darwin’s Descent of 
Man,*° something of Sir Oliver Lodge’s,?* and some books on ants 
by Sir John Lubbock.”? Despite the presence of the names of Dar- 
win and Moore and Bayne, the list might seem insufficient to ac- 
count for his knowledge of facts and theories. Two letters, however, 
the first from his official biographer, the second from his daughter, 
go far to make up the deficiency: 


Mark Twain [says Mr. Paine] read all those books you mention, and 
many others—everything, in fact, that came to his hand. Darwin in- 
fluenced him in the beginning, and all of them, perhaps, a little; but he 
was too original in his thought to be influenced much or long by any- 
body. He read Wallace and Crooks and Kelvin in a desultory way, as 
he read all the others. The only book he kept by him was not a scientific 
work: it was Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars. He loved the drama and 
wonder of science, but the pageant of history more.”* 


Mrs. Gabrilowitsch adds: 


In addition to the books you have listed as having been read by my 
father, I am only able to mention a few more on which he spent a good 
deal of time. They were: 


“The Pith of Astronomy” Bayne 

“Evolution and Ethics” Huxley 

“The Wonders of Life” Haeckel 

“The Heavens” Guillemin 

“Side Lights of Astronomy” Simon Newcomb 


“The Cycle of Life According to Modern Science” Saleeby 


*8 Lecky’s book was published in 1877. Mark Twain read and reread this book for many 
years, making notations in the margin as he studied it (Biography, pp. 511, 1539). His 
thorough acquaintance with Lecky, one of the first scientific historians of morals, makes it 
seem improbable that he “had no knowledge of the growth and function of mores.” His 
ideas on the subject, different as they may be from contemporary theories, should not be 
confused with ignorance. 

™ Published 1906. An exposition of scientific monism, based on cosmic and organic 
evolution, devoted to showing our physical, psychical, and ethical relationship with the 
universe. See Letters, IL, 804. 

* Published 1896. A popular handbook of facts and figures. See Biography, p. 1542. 

* Published 1896. See Biography, pp. 1506, 1539. 

Published 1871. See Biography, p. 1540. 

= Mark Twain quotes from Lodge in ‘‘3000 Years Among the Microbes.” 

Z See Notebook, p. 283. 

Mr. A. B. Paine, in a letter to H. H. Waggoner. Quoted by permission of Mr. Paine. 
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“Curiosities of the Sky” Serviss 
“Aspects of the Earth” S[h]aler 
“Sound” Tyndall 


He had periods of being especially absorbed in the accounts of astro- 
nomical discoveries, and would pore over the vast figures noted, by the 
hour. His memory stood him in good stead, too—in these studies. The 
rapidity of the passage of light and yet the time required for it to reach 
us'from the other planets was one of the topics he never tired of dis- 
cussing. He was never attracted to subjects which demanded a knowl- 
edge of deeper mathematics, for his natural inclination was always 
stronger toward more poetic and mystic subjects; although I remember 
his saying that mathematics did not lack poetry either.** 


We do not know when Mark Twain read these books; and so 
no accurate check on the connection of the ideas found in them 
with the very general ideas and attitudes outlined in his writings is 
possible. But by an examination of the dates of publication,?® and 
a comparison of these with what he was thinking at definite periods 
of his life,*° we can reach at least a negative conclusion: the list of 
eighteen names seems still to be incomplete, for it is insufficient to 
account for certain passages that appear in the Notebook and Letters 
and Biography as early as 1870. He had some very definite knowl- 
edge of geology, for instance, long before he could have read N. S. 
Shaler’s Aspects of the Earth, the only geological book on the list.27 

The ideas which he found in these books can best be briefly indi- 
cated by listing, first, the main assumptions in the scientific met- 
aphysics of the day, and secondly, the chief scientific advances of 


“From a letter from Mrs. Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch to H. H. Waggoner. Quoted 
by permission of Mrs. Gabrilowitsch. The books referred to as having been “listed” (like 
those to which Mr. Paine refers) are those mentioned above the letters in this text, with 
the exception that Bayne’s Pith of Astronomy was omitted, having been overlooked in the 
preliminary study. 

= The publication dates of the books in Mrs. Gabrilowitsch’s letter, reading from top to 
bottom beginning with Huxley, are: 1894, 1904, 1871, 1906, 1904, 1889, 1867. 

“Entries in the Notebook in 1895 make it appear that his philosophy was complete by 
that time, substantially as we find it in What Is Man?, written in 1898. Miss Brashear 
says that we must look for the real source of his philosophy before 1874, but it seems to me 
that 1885 would probably be nearer to the truth. 

7 It is possible, perhaps, that he may have picked up his geological knowledge from his 
acquaintances of his mining days in Nevada; the fact that it was an old friend of those 
days with whom he sorted fossils, may point to that conclusion. It seems probable to me, 
however, that he had read Lyell before this time, though there is no conclusive evidence 
for the opinion, beyond his connection with the learned Macfarlane, and the fact that his 
reading of Darwin might have led him to Lyell. 
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the age. According to Huxley, the ‘first principles underlying sci- 
entific monism were three in number and quite simple:** (1) mat- 
ter, which was thought of as a “substratum” behind the appearance 
of the phenomenal world, and which was said to exhibit the proper- 
ties of extension, impenetrability, and mobility, and the principal 
quality of inertia; (2) energy, capable of moving. this inert sub- 
stance; and (3) the law of mechanical causality. Whitehead’s list 
of the chief scientific advances of the period may be simplified, 
for our purposes, to three main ideas which might have influenced 
the thinking of the average man acquainted with science in a more 
or less superficial way:?® (1) the re-emphasis on the idea of atom- 
icity, due to the work of Dalton, Lavoisier, and others; (2) the 
principle of the conservation of energy; and (3) the theory of or- 
ganic and cosmic evolution. These advances in scientific thought 
were linked to the first principles in a dual relationship: they were 
both the result and the confirmation of the metaphysics on which 
they were based. If their philosophic basis is kept in mind, these 
ideas lead to certain interesting implications. 

In the first place, the stress on the atomic nature of matter seems 
to give supreme place in the search for truth to the scientific method 
of analysis; emphasis on analysis of the realities of experience into 
their simpler or more primitive component parts leads the layman 
to the “nothing but” philosophy. The principle of the conservation 
of energy leads to the belief in the essentially quantitative nature of 
reality. And the theory of evolution as developed by Darwin and 
Wallace and expounded by Huxley and Haeckel stresses natural 
law, the indifference of the impersonal universe to our personal de- 
sires and hopes, and the fact that we are “nothing but” animals more 
or less developed. These are some of the implications that might 
be drawn from nineteenth-century science. 

As a matter of fact, they correspond closely with the doctrines 
held by Mark Twain. They form a sort of background from which 
most of the ideas in What Is Man? follow. In that much derided 
essay, the following ideas are stressed: (1) man is a machine, both 
his mind and his body;°° (2) as a machine, he has no “free will” 

ST, H. Huxley, The Advance of Science in the Last Half Century (New York, 1898), 


Pp. 31-33. 
» A, N. Whitehead, Sctence and the Modern World (New York, 1931), pp. 143-147. 
* What Is Man? and Other Essays (New York, 1917), p. 5 and passim. 
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and no original or spontaneous thoughts—his life and what he is 
pleased to term his ideas, are both determined by the action of the 
environment on his inherited structure;** (3) where choice seems 
possible, it is an illusion, since it is always and necessarily made on 
the basis of self-gratification;** (4) the difference between the minds 
of men and animals is one only of degree of efficiency;°* (5) the 
mind is a function of the physical organism;** (6) “thought” is 
automatic association of stimuli from the outside, and instinct is 
“petrified thought”;®® (7) the mind comes into the world like a 
blank tablet—what that mind will become depends solely on the 
stimuli to which its inherited patterns are subjected.*® 

In What Is Man? then, we find stress on the iron law of causality, 
dependence on the concept of evolution, and the use of the analytical 
method to prove that man is something much simpler than he 
seems. We find, that is, the common ideas of Victorian physical 
science applied rigorously to man and his body. But perhaps an 
even closer relationship with science may be found: by examining 
two books: Darwin’s Descent of Man, and Huxley’s Evolution and 
Ethics. 

In the Descent of Man Mark Twain found evidence for, if not 
the source of, his idea that there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween men and animals, either in mind or in body.” Here he also 
found evidence for his ideas on the relation between instinct and 
thought, and the nature of intelligence.** But though he followed 
Darwin thus far, he differed violently on the question of the moral 
superiority of man. Mark Twain agreed, rather, with his old ac- 
quaintance of printing days, the philosophic Scotchman Macfar- 
lane, who had anticipated, according to Mark Twain’s recollections 
late in life, the theories set forth in the Descent of Man seventeen 
years or so before that book’s publication, with the exception that 
he had held that man alone of all the animals is morally degraded.*® 
The chief influence of the book, however, must have been in its 
general implications: its emphasis on the natural order of things, 


© Ibid., pp. 5, 43» 89-93, especially p. 6. ® Ibid., pp. 13-24, 54, 59. 

=” Ibid., pp. 73, 76-89. *4 Thid., pp. 95-98. 

= Ibid., passim, and for "petrified thought,” especially p. 77. 

% Ibid., passim, especially pp. 5, 6 ff. 

™ Descent of Man (New York, 1925). For physical similarity, passim; for mental, 
especially pp. 66 ff. 

I Ibid., pp. 68, 76. ® Autobiography, I, 146, 147. 
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ruled by the law of cause and effect; and its evidence that man was 
“only an animal,” thereby stripping him of most of his cherished 
dignity, and seriously damaging his assumption of superiority. 

It is to Huxley, with his full development of the implications of 
Darwinism, that we must turn for the closest parallel between 
science and Mark Twain’s ideas. Huxley stressed the fleeting, shift- 
ing, impermanence, not only of life, but even of the “eternal hills.” 
Passage after passage in the Notebook, Autobiography, and Letters 
is merely a concrete translation of this general concept. Huxley em- 
phasized at great length the amount of pain and suffering that is 
inevitable in the struggle for life. He stressed the reign of strict 
causality throughout the whole universe. He stressed the antithesis 
between natural processes and man’s morals. He returned again and 
again to the struggle for existence, painting a picture of a nature 
that was “red in tooth and claw.” All these doctrines are central in 
the thought of Mark Twain. Either Huxley or Mark Twain might 
have written this: 


If the world is full of pain and sorrow; if grief and evil fall, like the rain, 
upon both the just and the unjust; it is because, like the rain, they are 
links in the endless chain of natural causation by which past, present, 
and future are indissolubly connected.*° 


Huxley wrote that. But Mark Twain frequently restated the proposi- 
tion in more personal and emotional terms: 


Idiots argue that nature is kind and fair to us, if we are loyal and obey 
her laws, and we are responsible for our pains and diseases because we 
violate the laws—and that all this is judged. Good God! Cholera comes 
out of Asia and cuts me down when I have taken every pains to have 
myself and my house in good sanitary conditions. Oh, in that case, my 
neighbors violated Nature’s law—and Nature makes me responsible, 
takes it out on me—and that is called just! Very well, the caterpillar 
doesn’t know what the laws are—how then are these people going to 
excuse nature for afflicting that helpless and ignorant creature? It would 
save those people a world of uncomfortable shuffling if they would rec- 
ognize one plain fact—a fact which a man willing to see cannot be blind 
to, namely, that there is nothing kindly, nothing beneficent, nothing 
friendly in Nature toward any creature, except by capricious fits and 
starts; and that Nature’s attitude toward all life is profoundly vicious, 
treacherous, and malignant.** 


“T, H, Huxley, Evolution and Ethics (New York, 1894), p. 60. 
* Notebook, p. 255. 
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Huxley would hardly have expressed himself in these explosive 
terms, but his idea of what Bertrand Russell has called “man in an 
alien universe” was in many respects similar. 

Mark Twain’s thought on the nature of the world and man may 
be summed up briefly :*? the universe and man are of one piece, and 
both are mechanisms;*® man is a pitiable creature, nothing but an 
aggregate of mechanisms, nothing but an animal; a single human 
being, all of human history even, is infinitely unimportant in the 
vastness of the impersonal universe. That these ideas are purely the 
result of scientific reading could not of course be argued. Mark 
Twain did not depend upon science for his conclusions about life, 
to the extent, for instance, that Theodore Dreiser does; but he used 
science to reinforce his thinking. It became for him an integral part 
of his experience, fitting in with and interpreting the “curious facts” 
he had learned about men and the world in his long lifetime, and 
serving as a starting point for speculation. Science seems to Dreiser 
to be denying the truth that he wants desperately to believe; it only 
confirmed the deep-rooted suspicions of-Mark Twain. 

It is quite possible to brand What Is Man? as absurd and puerile 
if one speaks from the standpoint of a learned student deeply versed 
in all the recent trends in psychology and physics, an idealist basing 
his thought on Freud and Eddington and Jeans. For it is quite true 
that the various doctrines contained in the essay are mutually in- 
consistent, But, then, it should not be forgotten that no one seems 


to have seen clearly the real inconsistency involved in holding at the 


“Tt is quite true that Mark Twain never escaped the effect of his early training and 
environment. To the end of his life a small portion of his mind thought in terms of 
Heaven and Hell, while the rest of it was gathering and absorbing the facts of science. 
Leacock in his Mark Twain (New York, 1933), pp. 18, 19, 147-149, makes some interest- 
ing remarks on this curious inconsistency in the terms at least of Mark Twain’s thinking. 
Edward Wagenknecht in his Mark Twain: The Man and His Work (New Haven, 1935) 
makes the point that Mark Twain never wholly outgrew his Calvinism: “... he could 
enlarge his God along the lines suggested and made necessary by the new astronomical 
speculations and discoveries, but he could not fundamentally alter his inherited conception 
of what we call the human side of God, of God in his relations with humanity. . . . And 
what is this “Gospel” but an inverted Calvinism?” (pp. 214, 216). Wagenknecht sums up 
the causes of Mark Twain's pessimism as follows, discounting all purely literary influences: 
(1) personal grief and misfortunes, (2) high idealism which asked too much of life, (3) the 
tendency to rage, violence, and exaggeration, (4) and finally, his philosophy of mechanistic 
determinism (pp. 225-230). 

“Late in life, Mark Twain highly approved of the work of Jaques Loeb, the noted 
materialist-mechanist, and hotly defended Locb’s attempts at the creation of life in the 
laboratory, when those attempts were referred to slightingly in the newspapers. See Biog- 
raphy, p. 1161. 
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same time a complete evolutionary theory and materialistic mech- 
anism in which there were only hard particles in motion, with no 
more creative guidance than the second law of thermodynamics, 
which now seems to many to be hardly adequate to account for 
the progressive evolution of highly organized forms out of the gen- 
eral flux. It was left to Whitehead and others in our day to point 
out the inconsistencies in Victorian science. Mark Twain was not 
alone in his position. His general doctrines can all be found in the 
pages of Haeckel and Huxley, and in the attitudes of Tyndall and 
Kelvin and other engineer-physicists of the day. Moreover, his What 
Is Man? might, with very little alteration, be taken for a statement 
of the general philosophical principles underlying the recent psycho- 
logical fad, extreme behaviorism.** Thirty years after he had ex- 
pressed those principles they still had some vogue and were accepted 
by many as the basis for advanced psychological thought. Finally, 
we are reminded of Mark Twain’s position today, by Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s definition of mind as a “spot in space.” If Mark Twain had 
been the only one ever to express such views, they might conceivably 
be labeled absurd; but standing, as they do in a general way, for the 
implications, and, in part, for the definite assertions of a whole 
movement in scientific history, they can hardly be so easily dis- 
missed. 

As for Miss Brashear’s theory that Mark Twain’s philosophy 
springs directly from the eighteenth century, and was untouched by 
the intellectual developments of his own times, it seems to me that 
the weight of evidence makes some other explanation more prob- 
able.*? We know that he read the science of his own day, and that 
he interpreted it as best he could. It seems true, as Miss Brashear 
says, that he was not touched by the “speculative philosophy” of his 
day; but there was an increasingly wide divergence between specula- 
tive philosophy and physical science in the latter half of the nine- 


teenth century. Like many other men of his day, he did not go to 


“ Mark Twain's position in What Is Man?, like Watsonian behaviorism, is based on the 
dogmas of kinetic-atomic physics; behaviorism takes for granted most of the positions Mark 
Twain insists upon, See Watson and McDougall, The Battle of Behaviorism (London, 
1928), pp. 7-41, 72, 73; the connection between Locke's tabula rasa and behaviorism is 
suggested by Fletcher, Psychology in Education (New York, 1934), p. 20, and the com- 
parison might as easily be made between Locke and Mark Twain. For Dr. Watson’s most 
complete statement see The Ways of Behaviorism (New York, 1928). 

“ Wagenknecht suggests that Miss Brashear is treading on uncertain ground when she 
derives the essays in the What Is Man? volume from the eighteenth century. 
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the professional philosopher for his philosophy; he developed it 
directly, from what he considered “facts.” Dreiser’s interpretation 
(or misinterpretation) of Spencer is a case in point. He is, as Mark 
Twain was, untouched by Victorian “speculative philosophy,” but 
his spirit has been crushed by its science. 

The fact that Mark Twain adopted, as Miss Brashear notes, the 
“Newtonian universe,” almost “ready made,” does not point to 
eighteenth-century more than to nineteenth-century influence; for 
in the nineteenth century—indeed, until the recent “revolution” in 
physics—the Newtonian universe was the only universe science 
knew. 

Furthermore, although it is quite true that Part I of Paine’s The 
Age of Reason explains Newtonian deism, Newtonian deism is not 
so much a mechanical theory of human life as a mechanical theory 
of astronomy and the cosmos. There is no mention of man as a 
machine in The Age of Reason; rather, there is a long discussion of 
the regularity of the laws of astronomy, which seem to Paine to re- 
veal the hand of God. There is a very great difference indeed be- 
tween Newtonian deism and Mark Twain’s “Gospel.” Paine’s spec- 
ulations on astronomy brought him to the conclusion that, “As, 
therefore, the Creator made nothing in vain, so also must it be be- 
lieved that he organized the structure of the universe in the most 
advantageous manner for the benefit of man.”** The similarity be- 
tween deism of this type and Mark Twain’s philosophy lies only in 
the fact that both postulate a mechanical universe. But Newtonian 
mechanism reigned supreme in science, and in philosophies that 
followed science closely, not only in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but in the nineteenth century as well. If Mark Twain’s 
philosophy has points in common with those of Hobbes and Hume, 
that is not strange: Hobbes and Hume influenced the whole course 
of modern thought. The fact to be noted is that his philosophy also 
has much in common with the ideas of Darwin, Huxley, and 
Haeckel. g 

Mark Twain was no systematic student of science. But the facts 
of science stimulated his imagination; and the theories of science 
confirmed his pessimistic suspicions about life. We see how science 
and daily living worked together to form his philosophy, in his habit 

“The Age of Reason (New York: Wiley Book Company, n.d.), p. 75. 
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of expressing his doctrines in semi-scientific terms, and then illus- 
trating them with homely similes from experience. His pessimism 
_ was partly, as Mr. Boynton has put it, the result of the conflict be- 
tween the new science and the old theology, and partly, as Mr. 
Lewisohn holds, the result of his personal experience of the sadness 
of living. Mark Twain knew much of sorrow and death. And he 
became convinced of the moral depravity of man from watching 
men. He lost faith in conventional religion under the influence of 
Thomas Paine, his scientific reading, and his own native skepticism. 
He had nothing to put in the place of these lost values. Science 
seemed to give the answer to his questioning. It seemed to justify 
the position expressed in his letter to Howells in 1898: “I suspect 
that to you there is still dignity in human life, and that man is not 
a joke—a poor joke—the poorest that was ever contrived.” 


ALIMENT FOR GENIUS 


NANETTE M, ASHBY 
New Mexico State Teachers College 


HEN IN 1826 the Bread and Cheese Club met to say fare- 
well to Fenimore Cooper, who was sailing for a long absence 
in Europe, Charles King paid tribute to his novels as having con- 
ferred a national benefit “in refuting as by their well earned pop- 
ularity they had the effect of doing the zealously inculcated notion 
that on our soil ‘fancy sickens and genius dies’.”* 
Earlier in his toast King had summarized the charges that had 
become the platitudes of contemporary criticism of American lit- 
erature: 


It has been said again and again, and repeated until it has almost ac- 
quired the weight of a demonstration, that under our system of govern- 
ment and in a state of society where there is so much equality of 
condition and of employment—where there are no hereditary statesmen 
nor richly endowed scholarships to patronize nor to force the growth of 
literature; where all are engaged in pursuits of necessary industry and 
idlers are unknown—it has been said that the flowers of fancy and the 
inspiration of genius could find no aliment.? 


For years American local pride had been stubbornly denying 
that democracy’s failure to produce a genuine native literature was 
due to the cultural and aesthetic flaws so uncharitably pointed out by 
every European traveler and held by thern to be inevitable outcomes 
of the climate and of the social system. This reasoning they based 
upon two of the most popular eighteenth-century doctrines—those 
of original genius and of the effect of climate upon national char- 
acter. 

The last quarter of the eighteenth century was prolific of treatises 
—French, English, and American-—inspired by Buffon’s L'Histoire 
Naturelle, Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, and countless other philo- 
sophical discussions on the causes of national character. Some 

“ascribed to climate the supposed physical and moral degeneracy of 


* Quoted by Robert E. Spiller in Fentmore Cooper: Critic of His Time (New York, 1931), 


p. 94. 
* Ibid., pp. 92-93. 
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the Indian; others prophesied for the settlers in America a future of 
steadily declining power because of the deleterious effects of its 
climate. To these Jefferson made indignant reply in his Notes on 
Virginia: 


I do not mean to deny that there are varieties in the race of men 
distinguished by their powers both of body and mind... . I only do 
suggest a doubt whether the bulk and faculties of animals depend on 
the side of the Atlantic on which their food happens to grow, or which 
furnishes the elements of which they are compounded? Whether nature 
has enlisted herself as a Cis or Trans-Atlantic partisan?’ 


But the philosophizing persisted, and John Bristed in his America 
and Her Resources noted the widespread belief in the theory of 
Buffon that something in the climate necessarily diminished the 
powers intellectual and physical of all its inhabitants and related 
the anecdote of Franklin’s response to such criticisms. On one oc- 
casion Franklin had invited six French savants and six Americans, 
then in Paris, to dinner. During the dinner the Frenchmen sadly 
held forth on the physical inferiority of American life in all of its 
forms, vegetable, animal, and human, and finally appealed to Frank- 
lin for his explanation of this inferiority. Gravely Franklin re- 
quested the Americans, each one of whom was a fine physical spec- 
imen who dwarfed every. one of the Frenchmen present, to stand 
and requested the philosophers to stand beside them. They peered 
up at the Americans, says Bristed, and were silenced, but not con- 
vinced.* 

Washington, Rittenhouse, Franklin were brought forward as evi- 
dence that the country could produce practical genius, and statistics 
were cited to show that the percentage of great men was as high in 
America as in any other country, but the country was uneasy as 
Europeans continued to expound this theory of natural inferiority. 

$ Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, D. C., 1905), “Notes on Virginia,” II, 93. 

*John Bristed, America and Her Resources (New York, 1818), chap. vi. Among other 
attempts to explain the Americans by their climate Bristed, throughout antagonistic to 
French opinion, was particularly scornful of that of Brissot de Warville, who had written a 
treatise on the relation of the character of the American people to the course of their rivers. 
The rivers of the north and east, he said, were violent and irregular and so the character 
of the inhabitants in these states. “In the middle states the rivers are strong and majestic 
and so are the people. In the southern departments as Virginia, the two Carolinas and 


Georgia, the rivers are muddy, slow, and ebbing capriciously, and according to the people 
in these states are dull, stagnant, and fickle” (sbid., p. 7). 
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Cooper in Satanstoe, quoting the preamble from a colonial school 
law of New York, which read: “Whereas the youth of this colony 
are found by manifold experience to be not the inferior in their 
natural geniuses to the youth of any other country, wherefore be it 
enacted .. .” added in a footnote that so curious a preamble must 
have been in answer to European assertions that man deteriorates in 
this hemisphere: 


Any American who has been a near observer of European opinion 
even in our day must have been frequently amused by the expressions of 
doubt and surprise that so often escape the residents of the old world 
when they discover anything that particularly denotes talent coming from 
the new." 


American reviews and critics patriotically devoted themselv -s to 
the discovery of American literary genius and lustily heralded their 
finds, but six years after Charles King had found in Cooper’s novels 
refutation of the belief that “on this soil genius dies,” Charles La- 
trobe, an Englishman who had accompanied Washington Irving on 
his Western journey, took up the old discussion on the basis to which 
the attack had now shifted—the inability of a democratic society to 
foster the arts. 


It has been the fancy to express a doubt whether America will dis- 
tinguish herself in the fine arts and in the higher departments of liter- 
ature. As to genius, surely no one will pretend to say that the rich and 
noble grain sparingly sown as it is upon any part of the globe may not 
spring upon the soil of the Western World. The question is rather 
whether the characters of the people, their style of education and habits 
are inimical to its growth.® 


What were the aliments on which American literature might 
flourish? The question was one which troubled sensitive national 
pride. Democracy, it seemed, had not the sustaining power which the 
earlier enthusiasts had ascribed to it. Cooper and others were point- 
ing out that its levelling power did not permit distinction and that 
the very uniformity of a democratic society created a dearth of 
literary materials. 

“This country in its ordinary aspects probably presents as barren 


"Cooper, Satanstoe (1845), p. 46. The page reference is to the Home Edition of 
Cooper’s works issued by Houghton, Mifflin. 
Charles Joseph Latrobe, Rambler in North America (2d ed.; London, 1836), Il, 82. 
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a field to the writer of fiction and the dramatist as any on earth; 
we are not certain that we might say the most barren,”” said Cooper. 
Earlier he had complained: 


There is scarcely an ore which contributes to the wealth of the author, 
that is found here in veins as rich as in Europe. There are no annals for 
the historian; no follies (beyond the most vulgar and common place) for 
the satirist; no manners for the dramatist; no obscure fictions for the 
writers of romance; no gross and hardy offenses against decorum for the 
moralist; nor any of the rich artificial auxiliaries of poetry... . I know 
very well there are theorists who assume that the society and institutions 
of this country are or ought to be particularly favorable to novelties and 
varieties. But the experience of one month in these states is sufficient to 
show any observant man the falsity of their position. ... . I have never 
seen a nation so much alike in my life as the people of the United States. 
. . o From the fact just mentioned you cannot expect that the novelists, 
or romance writers of the United States should be very successful... . 
All the attempts to blend history with romance in America have been 
comparatively failures (and perhaps fortunately). Since the subjects are 
too familiar to be treated with the imagination that the subjects abso- 
lutely requires. Some of the descriptions of society on the borders have 
had a rather better success since there is a positive though no very poetical 
novelty in the subject, but on the whole the books which have been best 
received are those in which the authors have qualities that are common 
to the rest of the world and to human nature. This fact, if its truth be 
admitted, will serve to prove the fact that the American writer must seek 
his renown in the exhibition of qualities that are general while he is con- 
fessedly compelled to limit his observations to a state of society that has a 
wonderful tendency not only to repress passions but to equalize humors.® 


Since confidence had waned in the power of democracy in itself 
to stimulate genius, Americans must look to other factors than their 
society for its nutriment. The popular theory of climate as the de- 
termining influence upon national character and the prestige of the 
landscape school of British poets caused them to look upon the 


* Preface to Home as Found (Philadelphia, 1838). 

€ Cooper, Notions of the Americans (Philadelphia, 1829), II, 110-112. See Bristed, op. 
cit., p. 355: “OF native novels we have no great stock and none good; our democratic in- 
stitutions placing all the people on a dead level of political equality; and the pretty equal 
diffusion of property throughout the country affords but little room for varieties and con- 
trasts of character; nor is there much scope for fiction, as the country is quite new, and all 
that has happened from its first settlement to the present hour respecting it is known to 
everyone. There, is to be sure, some traditionary romance about the Indians, but a novel 
describing these miserable barbarians, their squaws and papooses, could not be very inter- 
esting to the present race of American readers.” 
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landscape of a country as the chief source of inspiration for its 
writers, but magnificent and varied as was the American ‘scene, it, 
too, disappointed the seekers for literary aliment. Scenery in itself 
was insufficient no matter how great its natural beauty. Historical 
associations must be added to stir the imagination and to elevate the 
mind by the melancholy reminder of fleeting time and of the im- 
permanence of man and his creations in comparison with the endur- 
ing beauty of nature. The very writers who were the first to 
appreciate the grandeur of American scenery sought in Europe what 
Irving called “the charms of storied and poetical asseciation.”” He 
had avowed that no American need look beyond this country for 
the sublime and beautiful of natural scenery, yet he longed to go to 
Europe. 

Her very ruins told the history of times gone by, and every moldering 
stone was a chronicle. I longed to wander over the scenes of renowned 
achievement—to meditate on the falling tower to escape in short from 
the commonplace realities of the present, and lose myself among the 


shadowy grandeurs of the past.?° 


Preferring the dim background of tradition to the immediacy 
and harshness of actual history, Irving fabricated a past with roman- 
tic associations for his own locality. This desire to invest America 
with associations such as had enriched the scenery of Europe was 
shared by those who took the task of producing a native literature 
seriously, and writers more aggressively nationalistic than Irving 
insisted that America should not be found wanting in poetic interest 
and that substitutes must be found within the country for the ruins 
and the picturesque history of Europe. Timothy Flint repeatedly 
declared: 

Our country has been described abroad as sterile of moral interest. 
We have, it is said, no monuments, no ruins, none of the colossal remains 
of temples and baronial castles, and monkish towers; nothing to connect 
the imagination and the heart with the past; none of the dim recollections 
of times gone by, to associate the past with the future. We have not 
travelled over other lands, But in passing over our vast prairies, and in 
viewing our ancient and noble forests, planted by nature and nurtured 
only by ages; when we have seen the sun rising over a boundless plain, 
when the blue of the heavens in all directions touched and mingled with 


° Works of Washington Irving (New York, 1880), I, 1: “The Author’s Account of 
Himself,” The Sketch Book. 
” Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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the flowers; when our thoughts have traversed rivers of thousand leagues 
in length; when we have seen the ascending steam boat breasting the 
surge and gleaming through the verdure of the trees; when we have 
imagined the happy multitudes, that from these shores will contemplate 
this scenery in years to come; we have thought that our great country 
might at least compare with any other, in the beauty of its natural scenery. 
When on an uninhabited prairie we have fallen at nightfall upon a group 
of these mounds [Indian mounds of the Mississippi Valley], and have 
thought of the masses of human bones that moulded underneath; when 
the heart and imagination evoke the busy multitudes that here strutted 
through life’s poor play and asks the phantoms who and what they were 
and why they left no memorials but these mounds; we have found ample 
scope for reflections and associations of the past with the future. We 
should not highly estimate the mind or the heart of the man, who could 
behold these tombs of the prairies without deep thought.*4 


From Flint’s concern over the “moral interest” of the country it 
is evident that this quest for memorials of the past was based on 
more than a mere desire for an interesting setting and the trappings 
of romantic appeal. It was a search for food for the reflective imag- 
ination of the artist, for scenes that would arrest the individual and 
draw him away from his practical activity to contemplation of the 
past and its warning of the certainty of future destruction for the 
present and its creations. Such meditations were of value as means 
of attaining the elevation of mood which was considered the true 
source of creative inspiration. Therefore, the patriots rejoiced to 
find in the Indian mounds the same melancholy reminder of man’s 
impermanence which the ruined castle afforded the English writer. 
The mounds, the prairies, the rivers, all evoking thoughts of the 
life of the past and of the evanescence of human existence, provided 
the “moral interest” hitherto associated only with scenes of European 
antiquity. 

“The History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley (3d ed.; Cincinnati, 1833), pp. 
133-134. Flint repeats this defence in practically the same words in Recollections of the 
Last Ten Years Passed .. . in the Valley of the Mississippi (Boston, 1826, pp. 169-171): 
“The English when they sneer at our country speak of it as sterile in moral interest... . 
We have prairies which have struck me as among the sublimest prospects in nature... . 
It is to me a view far more glorious than that on which the sun rises over a vast and dreary 
waste of sea. The one is soft, cheerful, and associated with life, and requires an easier 
reach of the imagination to travel beyond the reach of the eye. The other is grand but 
dreary, desolate, and always ready to destroy. In the most pleasing position of the prairies, 
we have our Indian mounds which proudly rise above the plain. Is there no scope besides 


these mounds for imagination and contemplation of the past? ...” See also his articles 
on American literature in the London Atheneum, vols. V and VI (1835). 
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In 1826 Edmund Flagg, a young man bent upon authorship, with 
Flint’s Geography as his guide, set out upon a tour of “The Far 
West.” From his letters describing his travels comes the betrayal of 
his determination to be edified and inspired by the American scene. 
He mused upon the past life of the river, he drew inspiration from 
the prairies, and he meditated by Indian mounds which he zealously 
sought out. But most important of all, he found means of reconciling 
the mechanical and inventive genius of the country with the demand 
for contemplative as well as practical imagination. 

It had long’ been the country’s boast that the mechanical and 
inventive genius of the country could not be questioned, and men 
such as Gouverneur Morris and John Bristed had argued that Amer- 
icans should be content with supremacy in those fields and attempt 
nothing more than imitation in the literary field. The products of 
this mechanical genius had not been considered as materials for 
literary art, but Flagg, eager to find substitutes for the wealth of 
European inspirational materials, looked even to these for help. 

“The steam engine, second only to the press in power,” he pro- 
claimed, “has in a few years anticipated results throughout the New 
World, which centuries in the ordinary course of cause and event 
would have failed to produce. The dullest forester, even the cold 
phlegmatic native of the wilderness, gazes upon its display of beau- 
tiful mechanism, its majestic march upon the elements, and its 
sublimity of powers with astonishment and admiration.”?* With 
awesome detail he described the comet and the earthquake of 1811, 
the year in which the first steamboat appeared on the Mississippi. 
These were, he said, “The prologue to that mighty drama of Change, 
which from that period to the present has been sweeping over the 
Western Valley; the fearful welcome home to that all powerful 
agent which has revolutionized the character of half a continent.”** 
The quality of sublimity demanded of landscape by the European 
school he redefined as: 


A result not merely of massive, extended, unmeasured greatness, but 
oftener and far more impressively does the sentiment arise from a com- 
bination of vast and powerful objects. The mighty stream rolling its 
volume through half a continent is sublime; its resistless power is sub-. 
lime; the memory of its by-gone scenes; and the noble fabric of man’s 
workmanship struggling and groaning in convulsed triumphant effort to 


“Flagg, Far West (New York, 1838), p. 64. “Ibid. 
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overcome the resistance offered completes a picture which demands not 
the heaving ocean-waste and the oak leviathan to embellish. 


The pioneer’s axe also aroused the enthusiasm of Flagg, who 
would have agreed with Cooper’s eulogy of later years: 

The American Axe! It has made more real and lasting conquests 
than the sword of any war-like people that ever lived; but they have been 
conquests that have left civilization in their train instead of havoc and 
desolation. More than a million [Note corrects to two million] of square 
miles of territory have been opened up from the shades of the virgin 
forest to admit the warmth of the sun; and culture and abundance have 
been spread where the beast of the forest so lately roamed hunted by the 
savage ...a brief quarter of a century has seen these wonderful changes 
wrought, and at the bottom of them all lies the beautiful, well-prized, 
ready and efficient instrument, the American Axe!?® 


This shift in the quest for the aliments of American genius from 
the search for memorials of the past to an effort to find inspiration 
in the power of American instruments of progress imperceptibly 
bridged the way from the old romanticism with its emphasis upon 
the past and upon the stereotyped modes of European literature to 
the new romanticism which glorified the present and the life about 
one. Malnourishment had been the inevitable fate of the artist con- 
demned to the diet prescribed by antiquarians in a new country. 
Emerson provided him with the means of seeking a richer diet when 
he proclaimed: 

I ask not for the great, the remote, the romantic; what is doing in Italy 
or Arabis, what is Greek art or Provencal minstrelsy: I embrace the com- 
mon, I explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. Give me in- 
sight into today, and you may have the antique and the future werld.*® 


But when the ordinary foods of everyday living replaced the 
exotic foods sought from the past, the genius himself had lost his 
distinction as a man apart from the world about him. His claim to 
the title lay in the completeness of his sharing in the life about him 
and in the depth of his insight into the ordinary. Nourished by the 
culture of his own time and of his own country, the American 
creative writer began to thrive, and the quest for aliments for genius 
was at an end. 

1 Ibid., p. 47. 


E Cooper, The Chainbearer (1845), p. 86. The page reference is to the Home Edition. 
8 Prose Works of R. W. Emerson (Boston, 1883), III, 59-60. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: ACRISIS IN THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN OBSCURANTISM 


YVOR WINTERS 
Stanford University 


AM ABOUT to promulgate a heresy; namely, that E. A. Poe, 

although he achieved, as his admirers have claimed, a remark- 
able agreement between his theory and his practice, is exceptionally 
bad in both. I am somewhat startled, moreover, to awaken to the 
fact that this is a heresy, that those who object to Poe would do well 
to establish their position now if ever. Poe has long passed casually 
with me and with most of my friends as a bad writer accidentally 
and temporarily popular; the fact of the matter is, of course, that 
he has been pretty effectually established as a great writer while we 
have been sleeping. The menace lies not, primarily, in his im- 
pressionistic admirers among literary people, of whom he still has 
some, even in England and America, where a familiarity with his 
language ought to render his crudity obvious, for these individuals 
in the main do not make themselves pr. manently very effective; it 
lies rather in the impressive body of scholarship, beginning, perhaps, 
with Harrison, Woodberry, and Stedman, and continuing down to 
such writers as Campbell, Stovall, and Una Pope-Hennessy. Much 
of this scholarship is primarily biographical, historical, and textual; 
but when a writer is supported by a sufficient body of such scholar- 
ship, a very little philosophical elucidation will suffice to establish 
him in the scholarly world as a writer whose greatness is self-evident. 
This fact is made especially evident in the work of the two critics 
who come closest to taking the position which I shall take: W. C. 
Brownell* and especially Norman Foerster.? Both approach the 
essential issue; neither is able, or it may be that because of its ab- 
surdity neither is willing, to define it; and both maintain the tradi- 


tW. C. Brownell, American Prose Masters (New York, 1909). 

* Norman Foerster, American Criticism (Boston and New York, 1928). 1 should like, 
if I had time, to examine Professor Foerster’s essay on Poe at length, partly because of the 
similarities and the differences between his position and my own, and partly because of a 
matter largely irrelevant but none the less astonishing—that is, Professor Foerster’s view of 
the nature and history of music, subjects of which he displays an ignorance nothing less 
than sweeping. 
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tional reverence for Poe as a stylist, a reverence which I believe to be 
at once unjustified and a source of error in dealing with his theory. 

My consternation became acute upon the examination of a recent 
edition of selections from Poe, prepared, it is true, merely as a 
classroom text, but prepared with great competence, by a respectable 
Poe scholar, the late Margaret Alterton, and by an exceptionally dis- 
tinguished scholar in the field of the English Renaissance, Professor 
Hardin Craig. The Introduction to this text, the first and second 
parts of which were written by Miss Alterton and revised by Pro- 
fessor Craig, the third part of which was written wholly by Professor 
Craig, offers the best general defense of Poe with which I am ac- 
quainted; it is careful and thorough, and it makes as good a case 
for Poe, I imagine, as can be made. And when one has finished it, 
one has a perfectly clear idea of why it is wrong. 

The problem is a simple one. Most of Poe’s essential theory is 
summarized in three essays: “The Poetic Principle,” “The Philoso- 
phy of Composition,” and “The Rationale of Verse.” Important 
statements can be found elsewhere, and I shall draw upon other 
essays, but these essays contain most of the essential ideas. Further- 
more, the essential statements recur repeatedly in other essays, fre- 
quently almost verbatim. By confining oneself largely to these 
essays, by selecting the crucial statements, by showing as briefly as 
possible their obvious relations one to another, one can reduce Poe’s 
aesthetic to a very brief and a perfectly accurate statement. In doing 
this I shall endeavor in every case to interpret what he says directly, 
not with the aid of other writers whose theories may have influenced 
him and by aid of whose theories one may conceivably be able to 
gloss over some of his confusion; and I shall endeavor to show that 
-this direct approach is fully justified by his own artistic practice. 

The passages which I shall quote have all been quoted many 
times before; I shall have to beg indulgence on that score and ask 
the reader to examine once and for all their obvious significance. 

Any study of Poe should begin with a statement made in connec- 
tion with Elizabeth Barretts 4 Drama of Exile. He says: “This is 
emphatically the thinking age; indeed it may very well be questioned 
whether man ever substantially thought before.”* This sentence dis- 


8 Edgar Allan Poe, ed. Craig and Alterton (New York, 1935). 

* All quotations in this essay are from the edition of Stedman and Woodberry. Quota- 
tions from the criticism only are given footnotes. This quotation is from Vol. I, page 294, 
of the three volumes of criticism. 
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plays an ignorance at once of thought and of the history of thought 
so comprehensive as to preclude the possibility of our surprise at any 
further disclosures. It helps to explain, furthermore, Poe’s extraordi- 
nary inability to understand even the poetry of ages previous to his 
own, as well as his subservience in matters of taste to the vulgar 
sentimentalism which dominated the more popular poets of his 
period, such poets as Moore, Hood, and Willis, to mention no others. 
One seldom encounters a writer so thoroughly at the mercy of con- 
temporaneity. Professor Foerster writes of him: “Of this sustaining 
power of the past, it must be admitted, Poe himself had but a dim 
understanding.” And he quotes Professor Woodberry (Life, I, 132) 
as follows: “He had, in the narrowest sense, a contemporancous 
mind, the instincts of the journalist, the magazine writer.” 


Il 


One cannot better introduce the question of Poe’s aesthetics than 
by his well-known remarks about Tennyson, in “The Poetic Prin- 
ciple”: 

In perfect sincerity, I regard him as the noblest poet that ever lived... . 
I call him and think him, the noblest of poets, not because the impres- 
sions he produces are at all times the most profound, not because the 
poetical excitement which he induces is at all times the most intense, 
but because it zs, at all times, the most ethereal,—in other words the most 
elevating and the most pure. No poet is so little of the earth, earthy.® 


The italics, of course, here and elsewhere, are Poe’s; it is seldom 
necessary to improve upon Poe in this respect. Our task will be 
primarily to find out what this passage means. I believe that I shall 
be able to show that it means this: that the poet should not deal 
with human, that is, moral, experience; that the subject-matter of 
poetry is of an order essentially supra-human; that the poet has no 
way of understanding his subject-matter. There will appear certain 
qualifications to this summary, but they are of very little importance. 

In the same essay Poe states: “I hold that a long poem does not 
exist. I maintain that the phrase, ‘a long poem,’ is a flat contradic- 
tion of terms.”* And again, thus connecting the last statement with 
the statement regarding Tennyson: “A poem deserves its title only 


5 Foerster, op. cit, pp. 1 and 2, 
Stedman and Woodberry, op. cit., 1, 27. "Ibid. I, 3. 
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inasmuch as it elevates by exciting the soul. . . . But all excitements 
are, through a psychal necessity, transient.” “After the lapse of half 
an hour at the utmost, it [the excitement] flags—fails—a revulsion 
ensues—and then the poem is in effect, and in fact, no longer such.’”® 


This great work [Paradise Lost], in fact, is to be regarded as poetical, 
only when, losing sight of that vital requisite of all works of Art, Unity, 
we view it merely as a series of minor poems. If, to preserve its Unity,— 
its totality of effect or impression—we read it (as would be necessary) 
at a single sitting, the result is but a constant alternation of excitement 
and depression. .. . It follows from all this that the ultimate, aggregate, 
or absolute effect of even the best epic under the sun is a nullity:—and 
this is precisely the fact.® 


From these passages it follows: first, that Poe’s very conception 
of poetic unity is one of mood, or emotion; and second, that he re- 
gards the existence of mood to be governed by narrow mechanical 
rules—in other words, exaltation of spirit is merely a form of nervous 
excitement. The word effect is used here as elsewhere as a synonym 
for impression; artistic Unity is described specifically as totality of 
effect. There appears to be no awareness whatever of that compre- 
hensive act of the spirit, in part intellectual, whereby we understand 
and remember Paradise Lost as a whole, seize the whole intention 
with intellect and with memory, and, plunging into any passage, 
experience that passage in relationship to the whole, an act in which 
the emotional element, since it is involved in and supported by the 
rational understanding, rises superior to mechanical necessity. 

We should observe further that in these passages Poe begins that 
process of systematic exclusion, in the course of which he eliminates 
from the field of English poetry nearly all of the greatest acknowl- 
edged masters, reserving the field very largely to Coleridge, Tenny- 
son, Thomas Moore, himself, and R. H. Horne. As we shall see, this 
process of elimination is not a mere accident of temperament, is not 
merely a series of accidents of judgment, but is the necessary cor- 
ollary, in the field of particular judgments, of the general theory 
which we are now considering. 

Poe continues: “On the other hand, it is clear that a poem may 
be improperly brief. Undue brevity degenerates into mere epigram- 
matism. A very short poem, while now and then producing a bril- 

8 Thid., 1, 4. ° Thid. 
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liant or vivid, never produces a profound or enduring effect.”*° He 
cites “The Indian Serenade,” by Shelley, a poem of twenty-four 
lines, as unduly brief. He regarded one hundred lines as approxi- 
mately the most effective number for a poem; the length of the 
lines themselves, he appears never to have considered, though if we 
compare two of his own poems of nearly the same number of lines, 
“Ulalume” and “The Raven,” the former, in fact and in effect, is 
much the shorter. 

We may observe in the preceding quotation once more the obliv- 
iousness to the function of intellectual content in poetry, and an 
act of exclusion which deals very shortly, not only with the epigram- 
matists, but also with every sonnetcer in the language, including 
Shakespeare and Milton, and with all the masters of the short lyric, 
including so wide a diversity of poets as Herbert, Herrick, Donne, 
and Landor.’ | 

By a further act of exclusion, he eliminates the great satirical and 
didactic masters. In his essay on Bryant, he says: “A satire is, of 
course, no poem.”*? And in “The Poetic Principle”: 


We find it [the “epic mania”] succeeded by a heresy too palpably false to 
be long tolerated... . I allude to the heresy of The Didactic. It has been 
assumed that the end of all poetry is Truth. Every poem, it is said, should 
inculcate a moral; and by this moral is the poetical merit of the work 
to be adjudged. We Americans, especially, have patronized this happy 
idea; and we Bostonians, very especially, have developed it in full. We 
have taken it into our heads to write a poem simply for the poem’s sake, 
and to acknowledge such to have been our design would be to confess 
ourselves radically wanting in true poetic dignity and force; but the 
simple fact is, that, would we but permit ourselves to look into our own 
souls, we should immediately there discover that under the sun there 
neither exists nor can exist any work more thoroughly dignified, more 
supremely noble, than this very poem—this poem per se—this poem 
which is a poem and nothing more—this poem written solely for the 
poem’s sake.*? 


Now if Poe had merely intended to exclude some of the unsatis- 
factory didactic poetry, let us say, of Longfellow or of Lowell, we 
should have very little complaint to make; however, these poets are 
bad not because they are didactic, but because they write badly, and 


” Thid., I, 6. 
X Ibid. I, 111. 13 Thid., I, 8. 
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because their didacticism is frequently unsound in conception, and 
because the lesson which they endeavor to teach is frequently con- 
nected only arbitrarily with their subjects. The didactic close of 
Bryant’s great lyric “To a Waterfowl,” on the other hand, is merely 
an explicit statement, and a fine statement, of the idea governing 
the poem, an idea inherent, but insufficiently obvious, in what has 
gone before, and it is foolish to object to it; and in the poetry of 
Samuel Johnson, of Dryden, and of Pope, as in Milton’s sonnets, we 
have yet another form of didacticism, the loss of which would leave 
us vastly impoverished.** 

Poe appears never to have grasped the simple and traditional dis- 
tinction between matter (truth) and manner (beauty); he does not 
see that beauty is a quality of style, instead of its subject-matter, that 
it is merely the most complete communication possible, through 
connotation as well as denotation, of the poet’s personal realization 
of a moral (or human) truth, whether that truth be of very great 
importance or very little, a truth that must be understood primarily 
in conceptual terms, regardless of whether the poem ultimately em- 
bodies it in the form of description, of narration, or of exposition. 
A sound attitude toward a major problem, communicated with 
adequacy of detail, is what we ordinarily mean by sublimity. It is 
through the neglect of these fundamental ideas that Poe runs into 


difficulty. 


With as deep a reverence for the True as ever inspired the bosom of 
man [he continues] I would, nevertheless, limit its modes of inculcation. 
I would limit to enforce them. I would not enfeeble them by dissipation. 
The demands of Truth are severe; she has no sympathy with the myrtles. 
All that which is so indispensable in Song, is precisely all that with which 
. ‘she has nothing whatever to do. ... In enforcing a truth . . . we must 
be in that mood which, as nearly as possible, is the exact converse of the 
poetical.*4 


Poe appears oblivious to the possibility that we may come to a 
truth with an attitude other than that of the advocate; that we may, 
in brief, contemplate, with Dante, rather than enforce, with Aquinas. 


It is instructive to compare “To a Waterfowl” with “The Chambered Nautilus.” Both 
follow the same rhetorical formula, but in Bryant’s poem the “moral” is implicit through- 
out; in Holmes’s, it is a rhetorical imposition. Holmes’s poem is impressively written 
notwithstanding, but it illustrates the more vulgar procedure. 

1t Stedman and Woodberry, op. cit., I, 9. 
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It follows that he would not recognize the more complex procedure 
of contemplating the enforcement of truth,.the procedure which re- 
sults, for example, in the didacticism of Pope and of Dryden; nor 
yet the contemplation of the need of the enforcement of truth, the 
procedure which results in the satirical poetry of the same writers; 
nor the contemplation of a discrepancy between personal experience 
and a standard truth, a procedure which results in much of the 
poetry of Donne. Yet these are all major human experiences; they 
all require individual perception and moral adjustment; according 
to the traditional view they are thus legitimate material for poetry. 

Poe sees truly enough that the enforcement of truth, in itself, 
does not constitute poetry, and on the basis of that elementary ob- 
servation he falls into the common romantic error, which may be 
stated briefly as follows: truth is not poetry; truth should therefore 
be eliminated from poetry, in the interests of a purer poetry. He 
would, in short, advise us to retain the attitude, but to discard the 
object of the attitude. The correct formula, on the other hand, 
would be this: truth is not poetry; poetry is truth and something 
more. It is the completeness of the poetic experience which makes 
it valuable. How thoroughly Poe would rob us of all subject-matter, 
how thoroughly he would reduce poetry, from its traditional posi- 
tion, at least when ideally considered, as the act of complete com- 
prehension, to a position of triviality and of charlatanism, we shall 
presently see. 

Poe’s passion for exclusion, and the certitude that he has no con- 
cept of moral sublimity in poetry, appear very clearly in the essay 
on Horne’s Orion: 


We shall now be fully understood. If, with Coleridge, who, however 
erring at times, was precisely the mind fitted to decide such a question 
as this—if, with him, we reject passion from the true, from the pure 
poeiry—if we reject even passion—if we discard as feeble, as unworthy of 
the high spirituality of the theme (which has its origin in the Godhead) 
—if we dismiss even the nearly divine emotion of human love, that emo- 
tion which merely to name causes the pen to tremble,—with how much 
greater reason shall we dismiss all else?+® 


The dismissal appears to be inclusive enough, by this time, in 
all conscience. There would appear to be some confusion in Poe’s 
3 Ibid., 1, 268. 
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mind between a passionate or violent style, which (in spite of the 
magnificence of King Lear) he might reasonably regard as inferior 
to a style more serene, regardless of subject, as if the poet were to 
rise superior to his passions in his contemplation of them, and pas- 
sion as subject-matter. It is his fundamental confusion of matter 
and manner, to which I have already alluded. 

In the same essay, and on the same subject, he writes: 


Although we argue, for example, with Coleridge, that poetry and passion 
are discordant, yet we are willing to permit Tennyson to bring, to the 
intense passion which prompted his Locksley Hall, the aid of that terse- 
‘ness and pungency which are derivable from rhythm and from rhyme. 
The effect he produces, however, is purely passionate, and not, unless in 
detached passages of this magnificent philippic, a properly poetic effect. 
His Oenone, on the other hand, exalts the soul not into passion, but into 
a conception of pure beauty, which in its elevation, its calm and intense 
rapture, has in it a foreshadowing of the future and spiritual life, and as 
far transcends earthly passion as the holy radiance of the sun does the 
glimmering and feeble phosphorescence of the glow-worm. His Morte- 
d’ Arthur is in the same majestic vein. The Sensitive Plant of Shelley is 
in the same sublime spirit... . Readers do exist . . . and always will exist, 
who, to hearts of maddening fervor, unite in perfection, the sentiment of 
the beautiful—that divine sixth sense which is yet so faintly understood, 
that sense which phrenology has attempted to embody in its organ of 
ideality, that sense which speaks of God through His purest, if not 
His sole attribute, which proves, and which alone proves his existence 
... the origin of poetry lies in a thirst for a wilder beauty than earth 
supplies. . . . Poetry itself is the imperfect effort to quench this immortal 
thirst by novel combinations of beautiful forms... .17 

In the remarks on “Oenone,” we may seem at first glance to 
have the hint that Poe has approached the concept of moral sub- 
limity, but the last sentence quoted brings us back abruptly to the 
trivial; the exaltation is not a moral exaltation, not the result of the 
exercise of the intelligence and of character, but is the result of 
manipulation and of trickery. And were we to allow ourselves the 
luxury of worrying about Poe’s minor obscurities, his use of the 
word beautiful in the last sentence would complicate our problem 
inextricably: that is, it appears that we achieve the beautiful by new 


See Edward Hungerford, “Poe and Phrenology,” American Literature, Il, 209-231 
(Nov., 1930). 
1 Stedman and Woodberry, op. cit., I, 267-268. 
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combinations of items which are already beautiful; we have again 
his helpless inability to separate matter from manner, the poem from 
its subject. | 

It is obvious, then, that poetry is not, for Poe, a refined and en- 
riched technique of moral comprehension. It can be of no aid to us 
in understanding ourselves or in ordering our lives, for most of our 
experience is irrelevant to it. If, indeed, certain human experiences 
are admitted as legitimate subjects, they are admitted, as we shall 
see, because the poet cannot write without writing about something; 
and those are admitted which seem to involve the minimum of com- 
plexity. They are admitted, moreover, not as something to be 
understood, but as ingredients in a formula by means of which 
something outside our experience may be suggested. If Poe moves 
us most to indignation when defining his exclusions, he perplexes 
us most profoundly when he endeavors to approximate a definition 
of what he would include. 

He writes in “The Poetic Principle”: 


An immortal instinct, deep within the spirit of man, is thus, plainly, a 
sense of the Beautiful... . This thirst belongs to the immortality of man. 
It is at once a consequence and an indication of his perennial ex- 
istence. It is the desire of the moth for the star. It is no mere appre- 
ciation of the Beauty before us, but a wild effort to reach the Beauty 
above. Inspired by an ecstatic Prescience of the glories beyond the grave, 
we struggle by multiform combinations among the things and thoughts 
of Time to attain a portion of that Loveliness whose very elements, 
perhaps, appertain to eternity alone. And thus when by Poetry—or when 
by Music, the most entrancing of the Poetic moods—we find ourselves 
melted into tears, we weep then, not as.the Abbate Gravia supposes 
through excess of pleasure, but through a certain petulant, impatient sor- 
row at our inability to grasp now, wholly, here on earth, at once and for- 
ever, those divine and rapturous joys, of which through the poem, or 
through the music, we attain to but brief and indeterminate glimpses.1® 


Briefly, Poe implies something like this: the proper subject-matter 
of poetry is Beauty, but since true Beauty exists only in eternity, the 
poet cannot experience it and is deprived of his subject-matter; by 
manipulating the materials of our present life, we may suggest the 
existence of Beauty, and this is the best that we can do. As we may 


8 Ibid., 1, 10-11. 
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discover from other passages, especially in “The Philosophy of Com- 
position,” Poe had certain definite ideas in regard to which forms of 
human experience lent themselves best to this procedure, and also 
in regard to the rules of the procedure. Having decided, in an as- 
tonishing passage to which I shall presently return, that a mel- 
ancholy tone most greatly facilitated his purpose, he wrote: “ ‘Of all 
melancholy topics, what, according to the universal understanding 
of mankind, is the most melancholy?’ Death—was the obvious re- 
ply. ‘And when,’ J said, ‘is this most melancholy of topics most 
poetical? From what I have already explained at some length, 
the answer here also is obvious—"When it most closely allies itself 
to Beauty; the death, then, of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably, 
the most poetical topic in the world....’”’® In other words, we are 
not concerned with understanding human experience; we are seek- 
ing, rather, the isolated elements, or fragments, of experience which 
may best serve as the ingredients of a formula for the production of 
a kind of emotional delusion, and our final decision:in the matter is 
determined again by our inability to distinguish between the subject 
and the style of poetry, by the conviction that beauty is the subject 
of poetry. 

The reader should note carefully what this means; perhaps he 
will pardon me for restating it: the subject-matter of poetry, properly 
considered, is by definition incomprehensible and unattainable; the 
poet, in dealing with something else, toward which he has no intel- 
lectual or moral responsibilities whatever (“Unless incidentally,” 
says Poe, poetry “has no concern whatever either with Duty or with 
Truth”),”° should merely endeavor to suggest that a higher mean- 
ing exists—in other words, should endeavor to suggest the presence 
of a meaning when he is aware of none. The poet has only to write 
a good description of something physically impressive, with an air 
of mystery, an air of meaning concealed. 

An air of mystery, of strangeness, will then be of necessity, not 
an adjunct of poetic style, but the very essence of poetic style. In 
“Ligeia” there occurs the well-known passage which it is now neces- 
sary to quote: ““There is no exquisite beauty,’ says Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, speaking truly of all the forms and genera of beauty, 
‘without some strangeness in the proportion’.” But in Poe’s terms, 

* Ibid., 1, 39. = Thid., 1, 12. 
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strangeness and beauty are, from the standpoint of the practical poet, 
identical. Related to this concept is his concept of originality, which 
I shall take up later and separately. 

Poe is, in brief, an explicit obscurantist. Hawthorne, in his four 
last, and unfinished, romances, gives us the physical embodiment of 
allegory without the meaning to be embodied, but he appears to 
hope for a meaning, to be, somehow, pathetically and unsuccessfully 
in search of one. Henry James, in many stories, as in The Spoils of 
Poynton, to choose an obvious example, gives us a sequence of facts 
without being able to pass judgment upon them, so that the stories 
remain almost as inconclusive as Stockton’s trivial tour de force 
“The Lady, or the Tiger?” Both men frequently write in advance 
of their understanding, the one as an allegorist, the other as a 
novelist. But in Poe, obscurantism has ceased to be merely an acci- 
dent of inadequate understanding; it has become the explicit aim of 
writing and has begun the generation of a method. Poe’s aesthetic 
is an aesthetic of obscurantism. We have that willful dislocation of 
feeling from understanding, which, growing out of the uncertainty 
regarding the nature of moral truth in general and its identity in 
particular situations which produced such writers as Hawthorne and 
James, was later to result through the exploitation of special tech- 
niques in the violent aberrations of the Experimental School of the 
twentieth century, culminating in the catastrophe of Hart Crane.” 

Poe speaks a great deal of the need of originality. This quality, 
as he understands it, appears to be a fairly simple mechanical device, 
first, for fixing the attention, and second, for heightening the effect 
of strangeness. We may obtain a fair idea of his concept of origi- 
nality of theme from his comment on a poem by Amelia Welby, 
quoted in the series of brief notes entitled “Minor Contemporaries”: 


The subject has nothing of originality:—A widower muses by the grave 
ef his wife. Here then is a great demerit; for originality of theme, if 
not absolutely first sought, should be among the first. Nothing is more 
clear than this proposition, although denied by the chlorine critics (the 
grass-green). ‘The desire of the new is an element of the soul. The most 
exquisite pleasures grow dull in repetition. A strain of music enchants. 
Heard a second time, it pleases. Heard a tenth, it does not displease. 

% See a volume by the present writer entitled Primitivism and Decadence, \isted for 
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We hear it a twentieth, and ask ourselves why we admired. At the 
fiftieth it produces ennui, at the hundredth disgust.?? 


Now I do not know what music most delighted Poe, unless per- 
chance it may have been the melodies of Thomas Moore, but if I 
may be permitted to use exact numbers in the same figurative sense 
in which I conceive that Poe here used them, I am bound to say that 
my own experience with music differs profoundly. The trouble 
again is traceable to Poe’s failure to understand the moral basis of 
art, to his view of art as a kind of stimulant, ingeniously concocted, 
which may, if one is lucky, raise one to a moment of divine delusion. 
A Bach fugue or a Byrd mass moves us not primarily because of any 
originality it may display, but because of its sublimity as I have 
already defined the term. Rehearing can do no more than give us 
a fuller and firmer awareness of this quality. The same is true of 
Paradise Lost. Poe fails to see that the originality of a poem lies 
not in the newness of the general theme—for if it did, the possibil- 
ities of poetry would have been exhausted long before the time of 
Poe—but in the quality of the personal intelligence, as that intel- 
ligence appears in the minutiae of style, in the defining limits of 
thought and of feeling, brought to the subject by the poet who writes 
of it. The originality, from Poe’s point of view, of the subjects of 
such poems as “The Raven,” “The Sleeper,” and “Ulalume” would 
reside in the fantastic dramatic and scenic effects by means of which 
the subject of simple regret is concealed, diffused, and rendered 
ludicrous. From the same point of view, “Rose Aylmer” would 
necessarily be lacking in originality. 

In “The Philosophy of Composition” Poe gives us a hint as to 
his conception of originality of style. After a brief discourse on 
originality of versification, and the unaccountable way in which it 
has been neglected, he states that he lays no claim to originality as 
regards the meter or the rhythm of “The Raven,” but only as regards 
the stanza: “nothing even remotely approaching this combination 
has ever been attempted.” Again we see Poe’s tendency to rely 
upon the mechanically startling, in preference to the inimitable. 
This fact, coupled with his extraordinary theories of meter, which I 
shall examine separately, bears a close relationship to what appears 


2 Stedman and Woodberry, op. cit., IN, 284. 
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to me to be the clumsiness and insensitivity of his verse. Read 
three times, his rhythms disgust, because they are untrained and 
insensitive and have no individual life within their surprising 
mechanical frames. 

Before turning to the principal poems for a brief examination of 
them, we should observe at least one remark on the subject of melan- 
choly. In “The Philosophy of Composition” after stating that, in 
planning “The Raven,” he had decided upon Beauty as the province 
of the poem, Poe writes as follows: 


Regarding, then, Beauty as my province, my next question referred to 
the zone of its highest manifestation—and all experience has shown that 
this tone is one of sadness. Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme de- 
velopment, invariably excites the sensitive soul to tears. Melancholy is thus 
the most legitimate of all the poetical tones.”* 


Now if the reader will keep in mind the principles that we have 
already deduced; namely, that Beauty is unattainable, that the poet 
can merely suggest its existence, that this suggestion depends upon 
the ingenious manipulation of the least obstructive elements of 
normal experience—it will at once be obvious that Poe is here sug- 
gesting a reversal of motivation. That is, since Beauty excites to 
tears (let us assume with Poe, for the moment, that it does), if we 
begin with tears, we may believe ourselves moved for a moment by 
Beauty. This interpretation is supported solidly by the last two 
sentences quoted, particularly when we regard their order. 

“The Philosophy of Composition” thus appears after all to be a 
singularly shocking document. Were it an examination of the means 
by which a poet might communicate a comprehensible judgment, 
were it a plea that such communication be carefully planned in ad- 
vance, we could do no less than approve. But it is not that; it is 
rather an effort to establish the rules for a species of incantation, of 
witchcraft; rules whereby, through the manipulation of certain sub- 
stances in certain arbitrary ways, it may be possible to invoke, more 
or less accidentally, something that appears more or less to be a 
divine emanation. It is not surprising that Poe expressed more than 
once a very qualified appreciation of Milton. 

We may fairly conclude this phase of the discussion by a passage 
from “The Poetic Principle,” a passage quoted also by Miss Alter- 
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ton: “It may be, indeed, that here this sublime end is, now and then, 
attained in fact. We are often made to feel, with a shivering delight, 
that from an earthly harp are stricken notes which cannot have been 
unfamiliar to the angels.”*° It should now be clear what Poe had in 
mind when he referred to Tennyson as the most elevating and the 
most pure of poets; what Tennyson might have thought of the 
attribution is beside the point. 


HI 


Before turning to the poems themselves, we should examine very 
briefly Poe’s general theory of metre, as it appears primarily in “The 
Rationale of Verse.” And before doing this we should recall to mind 
in very general terms the common methods of scansion. They are: 
first, the classical, in which the measure is based upon quantity, or 
length of syllable, and in which accent is a source merely of variation 
and of complication; second, the French, or syllabic, in which the 
measure is a matter wholly of the number of syllables in the line, 
and in which the primary source of variation is quantity, if the lan- 
guage be one, like French, which lacks mechanical stress; third, the 
Anglo-Saxon, or accentual, in which the measure is based purely 
upon the number of accents, variation being derived from every 
other source possible; and fourth, the English, or accentual-syllabic, 
which resembles the classical system in its types of feet, but in which 
the foot and measure are determined by accent instead of by 
quantity. 

Since it is with English verse, primarily, that we are dealing, we 
should hote one or two other points in connection with it. First, the. 
language is not divided into accented and unaccented syllables; 
within certain limits, there is an almost infinite variation of accent, 
and no two syllables are ever accented in exactly the same way. 
Consequently, for metrical purposes, a syllable is considered ac- 
cented or unaccented only in relationship to the other syllables in 
the same foot. For example, let us take Ben Jonson’s line: 

Drink to/ me on/ly with/ thine eyes. 
The accent of the first foot is inverted; in each of the other feet the 
accent falls on the second syllable. Yet the word with, which even 
in normal prose receives more accent than the last syllable of only, is 
= Ibid., 1, 12. 
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less heavily accented than the word thine; so that in the last two feet 
we have a mounting series of four degrees of accent. This variety of 
accent is one source of variation in English meter; another is quan- 
tity; another is the normal procedure of substitution. 

We may observe the obvious playing off of quantity against ac- 
cent in the first foot, a normal iambic one, of this line from Robert 
Bridges: 


Nay, barren are the mountains, and spent the streams. 


The first syllable of the foot, Nay, is long and unaccented; the sec- 
ond and final syllable, bar—, is short and accented. On the other 
hand, length and accent may be brought to coincide; or there may 
be immeasurably subtle variations between the two extremes. These 
sources of variation, when understood and mastered, provide the 
fluid sensitivity to be found in the best English verse, within even 
the most rigid of patterns. 

But to all of this Poe appears oblivious. He says: “Accented 
syllables are of course always long.”’® This initial confusion is 
obviously related to Poe’s preference for metres dependent upon a 
heavy, unvaried, and mechanical beat. He makes little use of 
quantity except as a reinforcement of accent; where it does not rein- 
force the accent, the failure is an accident and usually results in a 
clumsy variant rather than a pleasing one. 

In “The Rationale of Verse” Poe offers a new system for mark- 
ing scansion, based in part upon the heresy which I have just men- 
tioned, in part upon the equally gross concept that. all syllables 
can be grouped into general classes, each class having a fixed and 
recognizable degree of accent. ` He is even so rash as to attempt the 
scansion of Horace on this basis, and to state that French verse is 
without music because the language is without accent. Poe had a 
mind for only the crudest of distinctions. 


IV 


The poems on which Poe’s reputation as an important poet must 
rest are the following: “The City in the Sea,” “The Haunted Palace,” 
“The Conqueror Worm,” “Ulalume,” “The Raven,” and “The 
Sleeper.” “The City in the Sea” is sometimes, and I believe rightly, 
regarded as Poe’s best performance. After the first five lines, which 
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are bad enough to have been written by Kipling, the poem displays 
few gross lapses and some excellent passages. There is admirable 
description, and there is throughout an intense feeling of meaning 
withheld. We have, in brief, all of the paraphernalia of allegory 
except the significance. The poem falls short of being one of the 
romantic masterpieces of obscure emotionalism chiefly by virtue of 
the loose and undistinguished metre, and by virtue of a number of 
weak phrases: it remains one of Poe’s most startling and talented 
failures. 

In “The Haunted Palace,” the physical material has allegorical 
significance which is perfectly definite. The palace of the monarch 
Thought is the head; the windows are the eyes; the door is the 
mouth; the spirits are his thoughts, which issue as words. This, 
however, is not the real explanation of the poem, for the subject is 
the change from sanity to insanity. The change occurs in the fifth 
stanza, suddenly and without motivation: we have feeling divorced 
completely from understanding; the change itself is mad, for it is 
inexplicable. 

“Ulalume” contains very much the same problems as the other 
poems not yet considered. In examining this poem, we must confine 
ourselves strictly to what Poe offered us, namely, the poem, and re- 
frain from biographical entanglements, which are both gratuitous 
and uncertain. If the poem is not self-sufficient, it is obscure; and, 
as critics of art, we are bound to rest with the assumption that the 
obscurity was satisfactory to Poe. 

The poem opens with allusions to unidentified places, places with 
dark but unexplained histories: Weir, Auber, ghoul-haunted wood- 
lands; we have, in other words, a good deal of ready-made Gothic 
mystery. These items are introduced to evoke emotion at small cost: 
they are familiar romantic devices, but they are none the less de- 
liberately obscure. In the passage opening with the alley Titanic, 
and ending with Mount Yaanek and the Boreal Pole, we have an 
explicit reference to a period of violent feeling in the history of the 
protagonist: the cause and nature of the feeling are alike unex- 
plained at the time, and even the loss of Ulalume, which is a very 
general sort of datum, is an inadequate account of feelings so gro- 
tesquely violent. In lines twenty to twenty-nine, there are dark 
references to a past event, references which are ultimately cleared up 
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when we learn of the burial of Ulalume, but which, as we come to 
them, have the effect of gratuitous emotionalizing. Lines thirty 
to forty are the best in the poem: they hint of the strangeness of 
the nocturnal turning toward dawn, and then describe the appear- 
ance of Astarte, as the rising moon; if this strangeness has any 
spiritual significance, however, we are given no clue to it. The 
protagonist wishes to accept Astarte as a guide; Psyche distrusts her; 
they argue.at length but darkly—darkly, in that the purpose of the 
protagonist and the fears of Psyche alike are not given us, so that 
the argument is like one in a dream. Psyche yields, but as she does 
so, they are led by Astarte to the door of the tomb, which brings the 
protagonist up shortly, with a cold realization of his loss. Lines 
ninety-five to one hundred and four, omitted by Griswold and by 
most of the cheap popular editions, but important, it would seem, 
to the poem, state the possibility that Astarte may have been con- 
jured up to prevent their further irresponsible wandering in the 
haunted woodlands (which I take to represent the loose feelings 
through which they have been moving) by recalling them to a sense 
of definite tragedy. 

In other words, the subject of grief is employed as a very general 
excuse for a good deal of obscure and only vaguely related emotion. 
This subject 1s used exactly as we should expect to find it used after 
examining Poe’s aesthetic theory. The poem is as surely an ex- 
cursion into the incoherencies of dream-consciousness as is the 
“Larme” of Rimbaud; yet it lacks wholly the fine surface of that 
poem. 

In “The Raven,” that attenuated exercise for elocutionists, and in 
“The Sleeper,” the general procedure is identical, but the meter in 
the former and the writing in both are so thoroughly bad that other 
considerations appear unnecessary. “The Sleeper” is a kind of 
Gothic parody of Henry King’s imperfect but none the less great 
“Exequy’: a comparison of the two poems will show the difference 
between moral grandeur and the sensationalism of a poet devoid of 
moral intelligence. It is noteworthy that King is commonly and 
justly regarded as one of the smaller poets of his period. 

In “The Conqueror Worm,” the desire for inexpensive feeling 
has led to a piece of writing that is, phrase by phrase, solidly 
bromidic. 
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V 


In his criticism of Hawthorne’s Tales, Poe outlines his theory of 
the short story. He defends the tale, as preferable to the novel, on 
the same grounds as those on which he defends the short poem in 
preference to the long. He states the necessity of careful planning 
and of economy of means. 

He says: “. . . having conceived, with deliberate care, a certain 
unique or single effect to be wrought out, he [the skillful literary 
artist] then invents such incidents—he then combines such events 
as may best aid him in establishing this preconceived effect”? Now 
the word effect, here as elsewhere in Poe, means impression, or 
mood; it is a word that connotes emotion purely and simply. So 
that we see the story-teller, like the poet, interested primarily in the 
creation of an emotion for its own sake, not in the understanding 
of an experience. It is significant in this connection that most of his 
heroes are mad or on the verge of madness; a datum which settles 
his action firmly in the realm of inexplicable feeling from the outset. 

“Morella” begins thus: “With a feeling of deep yet most singular 
affection I regarded my friend Morella. Thrown by accident into 
her society many years ago, my soul, from our first meeting, burned 
with fires it had never before known; but the fires were not of Eros, 
and bitter and tormenting to my spirit was the gradual conviction 
that I could in no manner define their unusual meaning or regulate 
their vague intensity.” And “Ligeia”: “I can not, for my soul, re- 
member how, when, or even precisely where, I first became ac- 
quainted with the Lady Ligeia. Long years have since elapsed, and 
my memory is feeble through much suffering.” “The Assignation”: 
“{ll-fated and mysterious man!—bewildered in the brilliancy of 
thine own imagination, and fallen in the flames of thine own 
youth.” “The Tell-Tale Heart”: “True!—nervous—very, very dread- 
fully nervous I had been and am! but why will you say that I am 
mad?” “Berenice”: “... it zs wonderful what a stagnation there fell 
upon the springs of my life-—-wonderful how total an inversion took 
place in the character of my commonest thought.” “Eleonora”: “I 
am come of a race noted for vigor of fancy and ardor of passion. 
Men have called me mad; but the question is not yet settled, whether 
madness is or is not the loftiest intelligence—whether much that is 
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glorious—whether all that is profound—does not spring from disease 
of thought—from moods of mind exalted at the expense of the gen- 
eral intellect.” Roderick Usher, in addition, is mad; “The Black 
Cat” is a study in madness; “The Masque of the Red Death” is a 
study in hallucinatory terror. They are all studies in hysteria; they 
are written for the sake of the hysteria. 

In discussing Hawthorne, however, Poe suggests other possi- 
bilities: 
We have said that the tale has a point of superiority even over the poem. 
In fact, while the rhythm of this latter is an essential aid in the develop- 
ment of the poem’s highest idea—the idea of the Beautiful—the artificial- 
ities of this rhythm are an inseparable bar to the development of all 
points of thought or expression which have their basis in Truth. But 
Truth is often, and. in very great degree, the aim of the tale. Some of 
the finest tales are tales of ratiocination. Thus the field of this’ species 
of composition, if not in so elevated a region on the mountain of the 
Mind, is a table-land of far vaster extent than the domain of the mere 
poem. Its products are never so rich, but infinitely more numerous, and 
more appreciable by the mass of mankind. The writer of the prose tale, 
in short, may bring to his theme a vast variety of modes of inflections of , 
thought and expressions (the ratiocinative, for example, the sarcastic, or 
the humorous) which are not only antagonistic to the nature of the poem, 
but absolutely forbidden by one of its most peculiar and indispensable 
adjuncts; we allude, of course, to rhythm. It may be added here, par 
parenthèse, that the author who aims at the purely beautiful in a prose 
tale is laboring at a great disadvantage. For Beauty can be better treated 
in the poem. Not so with terror, or passion, or horror, or a multitude of 
other such points.?® 


Poe speaks in this passage, not only of the tale of effect, already 
alluded to, but of the tale of ratiocination, that is, of the detective 
story, such as “The Gold Bug” or “The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
It is noteworthy that this is the only example he gives of the invasion 
of the field of fiction by Truth; in other words, his primary concep- 
tion of intellectual activity in fiction appears to be in the contrivance 
of a puzzle. Between this childish view of intellectuality, on the 
one hand, and the unoriented emotionalism of the tale of effect on 
the other, we have that vast and solid region inhabited by the 
major literary figures of the world, the region in which human ex- 

* Thid., IL, 32. 
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perience is understood in moral terms and emotion is the result of 
that understanding or is seen in relationship to that understanding 
and so judged. This region appears to have been closed to Poe; if 
we except the highly schematized and crudely melodramatic al- 
legory of “William Wilson,” we have no basis for believing that he 
ever discovered it. 


VI 


If Poe’s chief work is confined to the communication of feeling, 
what can we say of the quality of that communication? Poe rests his 
case for art on taste, and though we may disagree with him, yet we 
are bound to examine his own taste, for if he has no taste, he has 
nothing. It is my belief that he has little or none. 

Every literary critic has a right to a good many errors of judg- 
ment; or at least every critic makes a good many. But if we survey 
Poe’s critical opinions we can scarcely fail to be astonished by them. 
He understood little or nothing that was written before his own age, 
and though he was not unaware of the virtues, apparently, of some 
of the better stylists of his period, as for example Coleridge, he at 
one time or another praised such writers as R. H. Horne, N. P. 
Willis, Thomas Hood, and Thomas Moore as highly or more highly; 
in fact, he placed Horne and Moore among the greatest geniuses of 
all time. He praised Bryant above his American contemporaries, 
but he based his praise upon poems which did not deserve it. He 
was able to discover numerous grammatical errors in one of the 
‘ lesser novels of Cooper, but the faultless, limpid, and unforgettable 
prose of the seventh chapter of The Deerslayer, the profundity of 
conception of The Bravo, the characterization of Satanstoe and The 
Chainbearer, were as far beyond his powers of comprehension as 
beyond his powers of creation. 

To illustrate the weakness of detail in his poems and stories is 
an easy matter; to illustrate the extent of that weakness is impossible, 
for his work is composed of it. In his poems one may enumerate 
the following passages as fairly well executed: “Ulalume,” lines 
thirty to thirty-eight, provided one can endure the meter; “The City 
in the Sea,” lines six to eleven, lines twenty-four to the end; “To 
One in Paradise,” the first stanza and perhaps the last; the early 
poem “To Helen,” especially the first three or four lines; “The 
Spirits of the Dead,” lines five to ten. Perhaps the only passage of 
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his prose which displays comparable ability is the opening of “The 
Assignation”: the conception is merely that of the typically Byronic 
man of mystery, and the detail, in its rough identity, is comparably 
typical, but there is a certain life in the language, especially in the 
rhythm of the language, that renders the passage memorable. 

For the rest we are met on every page of his poetry with such 
resounding puerilities as “the pallid bust of Pallas,” and “the viol, 
the violet, and the vine.” We encounter prose such as the follow- 
ing: “As if in the superhuman energy of his utterance there had 
been found the potency of a spell, the huge antique panels to which 
the speaker pointed threw slowly back, upon the instant, their pon- 
derous and ebony jaws.” “It was a voluptuous scene, that mas- 
querade. But first let me tell of the rooms in which it was held. 
They were seven—an imperial suite.’ “Where were the souls of 
the haughty family of the bride, when, through thirst of gold, they 
permitted to pass the threshold of an apartment so bedecked, a 
maiden and a daughter so beloved?” “Morella’s erudition was pro- 
found. As I hope to live, her talents were of no common order— 
her powers of mind were gigantic.” 

The poetry is composed almost wholly of such items as these: 


Ah, broken is the golden bowl!—the spirit own forever! 

Let the bell toll! a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river :— 

And, Guy de Vere, hast thou no tear ?—weep now or never more! 
See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Lenore! 


At midnight, in the month of June, 
I stand beneath the mystic moon. 


For, alas! alas! with me 

The light of Life is o’er! 
No more—no more—no more— 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar! 


That motley drama—oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot! 

With its Phantom chased forevermore 
By a crowd that seize it not, 
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Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot, 
And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 


And Horror the soul of the plot. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before. 


This is an art to delight the soul of a servant girl; it is a matter for 
astonishment that mature men can take this kind of thing seriously. 
It is small wonder that the claims of Chivers have been seriously 
advanced of late years in the face of such an achievement; they have 
been fairly advanced, for Chivers is nearly as admirable a poet. If 
one is in need of a standard, one should have recourse to Bridges’s 
“Eros,” to Hardy’s “During Wind and Rain,” or to Arnold’s “Dover 
Beach.” And in making one’s final estimate of the quality of Poe’s 
taste, one should not fail to consider the style of his critical prose, of 
which the excerpts quoted in the present essay are fair, and, as spec- 
imens of taste, are random examples. 


VII 


On what grounds, if any, can we then defend Poe? We can 
obviously defend his taste as long as we honestly like it. The pres- 
ent writer is willing to leave it, after these few remarks, to its ad- 
mirers. As to his critical theory, however, and the structural defects 
of his work, it appears to me certain that the diffculty which I have 
raised is the central problem in Poe criticism; yet not only has it 
never been met, but, so far as one can judge, it has scarcely been 
recognized. 

There are, I believe, two general lines of argument or procedure 
that may be used more or less in support of Poe’s position; one is 
that of the Alterton-Craig Introduction, the other is that (if I 
may cite another eminent example) of Professor Floyd Stovall. 

The argument of the Introduction appears to be roughly that 
Poe is an intellectual poet, because: first, he worked out in Eureka 
a theory of cosmic harmony and unity; second, related to this, he 
held a theory of the harmony and unity of the parts of the poem; 
and third, he devoted a certain amount of rational effort to working 
out the rules by which this unity could be attained. 
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But this intellectuality, if that is the name for it, is all anterior 
to the poem, not in the poem; it resides merely in the rules ‘for the 
practice of the obscurantism which I have defined. The Introduc- 
tion cites as evidence of Poe’s recognition of the intellectual element 
in poetry, his essay on Drake and Halleck, yet the intellectuality in 
question here is plainly of the sort which I have just described. As 
a result, Professor Craig’s comparison of Poe to Donne, Dryden, and 
Aquinas, is, to the present writer, at least, profoundly shocking. 

The only alternative is that of Professor Stovall, as well as of a 
good many others: to accept Poe’s theory of Beauty as if it were 
clearly understood and then to examine minor points of Poe crit- 
icism with lucidity and with learning. But Poe’s theory of Beauty 
is not understood, and no casual allusion to Plato will ever clarify it. 


POE AND DISRAELI* 


RUTH LEIGH HUDSON 
University of Wyoming 


I HAS become almost axiomatic to refer to Edgar Allan Poe as 
a writer set apart from the clearly defined stream of literature in 
his own period. In recent years, it is true, various students of Poe’s 
materials have identified him unmistakably with this or that influ- 
ence in the early nineteenth century, but criticism in general has 
continued to regard him as the possessor of an eccentric and unique, 
if limited, genius. 

Comparison of Poe’s early stories with the ephemeral burlesques, 
satires, and fashionable novels and tales of the twenties and thirties 
of the nineteenth century reveals that he was keenly aware of pop- 
ular trends in British magazine literature. He not only read and 
analyzed carefully the stories being published, but he must have 
pored over reviews appearing in all the journals in order to deter- 
mine what materials were winning recognition from the critics. 
Among the young writers much “be-puffed” and extravagantly 
praised, he found Benjamin Disraeli, who both in his literary career 
and his social relations was something of a spiritual exile—a youth- 
ful understudy of Byron, Poe’s early model in poetry. 

Disraeli’s Vivian Grey, published anonymously in 1826 by Col- 
burn after much puffing, had created a furor in literary circles. The 
public had expected to learn that it was the work of some well- 
known literary man and had become indignant when the secret was 
finally revealed that it was the work of a twenty-one year old youth. 
The storm over the thinly veiled satirical characterizations burst 
with renewed fury upon the youth’s head. Disraeli had betaken 
himself into a sort of Byronic exile on the continent. In 1827 his 
satiric bent again found expression in Popanilla, a Swiftian allegory 
on contemporary English politics and society. In 1830 his flippant, 
egotistic, self-revealing The Young Duke was published. In 1832 
Contarini Fleming: A Psychological Romance, in the early chapters 
obviously the story of Disraeli’s own childhood and youth, once 


* This article is taken in part from a doctoral dissertation written while the author was 
holder of a research fellowship at the University of Virginia, 1934-1935. 
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more called attention to his eccentric manner in the novel—a pecul- 
iar blending of autobiographical facts, romantic imaginings, and 
flippant asides. And in 1833 appeared Al/roy, an extravagant, mys- 
tical, and half-poetic story of the meteoric magnificence of a leg- 
endary Jewish hero of the twelfth century. Disraeli’s work was of 
such a nature that it either won him ardent admirers or filled his 
more prosaic readers with great disgust. One side of Poe’s nature, 
I think, thrilled to the extravagant romance of the young novelist’s 
settings and characters, but his cool-headed logician’s point of view 
easily detected the falsities and the exaggerations. The former he 
coolly imitated in some of his more serious stories; the latter he 
burlesqued in certain of his early tales. Poe was nothing if not an 
adept at taking suggestions from others. 

It has long been recognized that for his “King Pest” Poe was 
indebted to Disraeli’s description, in Vivian Grey, of the Grand 
Duke of Johannesberger’s “Palace of Wines.”* Most critics have 
been chiefly concerned, however, with the gravity of Poe’s plagia- 
rism in his borrowings,” or have merely agreed with Woodberry that 
Poe’s scene was “very closely modeled upon Disraeli’s scene.”? In 
accordance with his theory that all the early group of sixteen stories 
known as “Tales of the Folio Club” were designed as satires, Pro- 
fessor James Southall Wilson has made clear for the first time, it 
seems to me, Poe’s real intent in “King Pest.” He wrote the tale 
not in imitation, but as “a specific and obvious burlesque of Dis- 
raeli’s scene.’* Professor Wilson points out that “King Pest” not 
only heightens the grotesquerie of Disraeli’s incident but travesties 
the moral in that it was labeled by Poe, “A Tale Containing an 


Allegory.”® In my opinion, there can be no question in the case of 

*The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. Edmund Clarence Stedman and George Edward 
Woodberry (Chicago, 1894-1895), IV, 295. 

"In this connection see Professor Killis Campbell’s note, The Mind of Poe and Other 
Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 174. He cites Professor Armes as holding that Poe 
committed a serious offense in borrowing from Disraeli’s Vivian Grey suggestions for the 
account of the debauch (Armes, Transactions of the American Philological Association for 
1907, p. xxxi). A recent biographer attempts to date Poe’s story around 1826, when Vivian 
Grey appeared, because of the “patent similarities’ (Una Pope-Hennessy, Edgar Allan Poe: 
A Critical Biography, London, 1934, p. 135, n. 1). As a matter of fact, the scene satirized 
by “King Pest” occurs in the Continuation of Vivian Grey, not published until 1827. 

* George E. Woodberry, The Life of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1909), I, 130. 

““The Devil Was in It,” American Mercury, XXIV, 218 (Oct., 1931). 

°Professor Wilson also attaches importance to the signature used in the Messenger, 
“A Tale Containing an Allegory~-By-——-.” Comparison of this signature with others 
in the same issue of the Messenger seems to me to indicate that the siznature is without 
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“King Pest” of borrowing or mere imitation. Since Poe intended 
that his original should be recognized, he borrowed details and lan- 
guage freely. 

In Disraeli’s novel,® Vivian Grey and his servant, Essper George, 
came by chance, after a day’s wandering, to a strange castle. Vivian 
was conducted into a curious apartment where around a banquet 
table were seated eight “very singular-looking persons,” whose 
oddity of dress and monstrous exaggeration of features amazed him. 
The bizarre crew welcomed him ceremoniously and forced him to 
take part in the consumption of a series of overpowering drinks. 
As they drank, the peculiar animal-like features of each of the com- 
pany became more pronounced.” At last Vivian protested with 
great politeness that he needed food to sustain him for the ardors 
of drinking. Very courteously the Grand Duke of Johannesberger 
explained the peculiar significance of their convocation. 


Know ye that we are children of the Rhine, the conservators of his flavors, 
profound in the learning of his exquisite aroma, and deep students of the 
mysteries of his inexplicable nare . . . to feed after midnight, to destroy 
the power of catching the delicate flavour, to annihilate the faculty of de- 
tecting the undefinable näre, is heresy, most rank and damnable heresy! 


significance. The September (1835) issue contains three of Poe’s tales: “Loss of Breath,” 
which he signed “by Edgar A. Poe,” “Shadow,” which was printed as “Shadow. A Fable 
~-By——-,” and “King Pest the First. A Tale Containing an Allegory—By——.” The 
blank after “By” appears in each case simply to suggest anonymity rather than a sly 
allusion to some other author, As editor of the Broadway Journal, Poe usually signed 
only one story when more than one appeared in the same number of the periodical. Ex- 
amination of the September number of the Messenger shows that anonymous articles other 
than Poe’s were also signed “‘By-——.” 

€ Vivian Grey (London, 1833), IV, 21 ff. 

"Disraeli was apparently fond of this method of representing character by physical ap- 
pearance. Proserpine was preceded, on-her celebrated visit to the Elysian fields (The In- 
fernal Marriage, published in the New Monthly, 1834) by a queer assortment of animals—a 
scene which has, by the way, the same quality of grotesquerie as Poe’s parade in “Epimanes.” 
Proserpine was welcomed to the palace of Saturn by another strange assortment of animal- 
like people. The attendants had the faces of bats, owls, beetles, weasels, marten-cats, foxes, 
etc. The damsels who thronged to attend her had the faces of lap-dogs. “Upon the 
shoulders of one was the visage of the smallest and most thorough-bred little Blenheim in 
the world. Upon her front was a white star, her nose was nearly flat, and her ears were 
tied under her chin, with the most jaunty air imaginable. She was an evident flirt; and a 
solemn prude of a spaniel, with a black and tan countenance, who seemed a sort of duenna, 
evidently watched her with no little distrust. The admirers of blond beauties would, how- 
ever, have fallen in love with a poodle, with the finest head of hair imaginable, and most 
voluptuous shoulders” (d/roy, Ixion in Heaven, The Infernal Marriage, Popanilla, London, 
1890, p. 341). 
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After almost impossible feats of drinking, Vivian was compelled to 
protest violently that he could’ conform no further to their, require- 
ments. Shouts of “Treason” arose, and his punishment was fixed 
as death by drowning in a new butt of Moselle. Vivian threw the 
company into confusion by his energetic resistance, escaped the 
banquet hall, and led his pursuers on a ludicrous chase around an 
octagonal chamber until he was rescued by a clever ruse of Essper 
George’s. 

“King Pest” is a tale of the adventures of two sailors in London. 
Fleeing from an unpaid bill in a tavern, they chanced into a deserted 
district banned by plague. Suddenly they stumbled into an aban- 
doned undertaker’s shop, now converted into a drinking hall for a 
company of six “seated upon coffin tressels.” Each of the group was 
distinguished by a “monopoly of some particular portion of physiog- 
nomy’—an exaggerated forehead, mouth, nose, cheeks, ears, eyes. 
They received the roistering sailors courteously into their company; 
their leader introduced his companions and explained the solemnity 
of their meeting. 


We are here this night, prepared by deep research and accurate investiga- 
tion, to examine, analyze, and thoroughly determine the indefinable spirit 
—the incomprehensible qualities and nare® of those inestimable treasures 
of the palate, the wines, ales, and liquers of this goodly metropolis: by 
so doing to advance not more our own designs than the true welfare of 
that unearthly sovereign whose reign is over us all, whose dominions are 
unlimited, and whose name is “Death.” 


The president concluded that Hugh and Legs should, for their un- 
hallowed intrusion, be mulcted each in a gallon of Black Strap, 
imbibed on bended knees and properly dedicated to the prosperity 
of King Pest’s kingdom. Legs protested with due gravity his utter 
inability to “stow away” the “cargo” suggested. Hugh offered to 
perform double service for himself and his mate in drinking, but he 
refused to do homage to His Majesty. As shouts of “Treason” filled 
the room, they were sentenced to be drowned as rebels in “yon 
hogsheads of October beer.” Hugh was thrust into the beer, but 


° Professor Killis Campbell has pointed out (“Longfellow, Lowell, and Poe,” Modern 
Language Notes, XLII, 520 ff., Dec., 1927) that Griswold changed Poe’s word mare to 
nature. He cites other instances of its appearance in Poe’s work in support of nare as the 
right reading. ‘The best indication, it seems to me, of Poe’s deliberate intent to use the 
word lies in the fact that Disraeli had used it twice in the passage which Poe was travesty- 
ing—“inexplicable nare,” and “undefinable nare.” 
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Legs seized the skeleton chandelier and defended himself so 
staunchly that he rescued his mate and routed the company. 

In connection with “King Pest,” it seems worth while to point 
out that another element in Poe’s burlesque intent is implied: he 
was perhaps bent upon travestying not only a literary style but also a 
theory underlying a literary style. In 1830 a fairly new class of 
writing had been recognized in the grotesque, a manner especially 
popular in France. It was generally accepted that Disraeli had 
chosen this method of writing for his early manner, and his work 
was hailed by reviewers as a specimen of the legitimate grotesque. 
Upon the appearance of the Continuation of Vivian Grey, an Eng- 
lish reviewer stated definitely the principles and limits of the gro- 
tesque in artistic form.® He referred especially to Disraeli’s descrip- 
tion of the drinking carousal in the castle of Johannesberger as an 
example of the well-executed grotesque. He explained that “The 
grotesque is a deviation from Nature, permitted in order that an 
effect may be produced, which cannot be produced by adhering to 
Nature.” According to his standards, the grotesque may become 
classical if it is used for a necessary “purpose,” if it conveys impres- 
sions which “could not have been conveyed to our understandings 
by a mere adherence . . . to the established order which we style 
Nature.” 

It is, of course, always a matter of speculation as to whether Poe 
read any specific article or review about Disraeli. He almost cer- 
tainly read pronouncements on the purpose of the grotesque, for he 
could hardly have missed them in the English journals. If he read 
the particular passage mentioned above, I can very well imagine 
that “a classical grotesque” must have struck him as an utter absurd- 
ity. He must have believed, at any rate, that Disraeli was indulging 
in exaggeration and burlesque for the definite purpose of enforcing 
a moral. Consequently, when he wrote “King Pest,” he added the 
subtitle, “A Tale Containing an Allegory,” by way of satirizing the 
theory back of grotesquerie—that it is legitimate only when it is 
done for a purpose. 

Poe was no doubt aware also of the exaggerated praise bestowed 
by the reviewers upon Disraeli’s youthful novel. It is almost cer- 
tain that he read some of the critical effusions current in English 

? New Monthly Magazine, XIX, 302 (1827). 
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journals, for one of the passages interpolated in the Messenger 
version of “Loss of Breath,” and later excised by revision, contains 
a succession of critical ideas which flashed through the mind of the 
dying hero on the gallows—“falsities in the Pelham novels, beauties 
in Vivian Grey—more beauties in Vivian Grey—profundity in 
Vivian Grey—genius in Vivian Grey—everything in Vivian Grey.”*° 
Reviews of Disraeli’s work abounded in similar phrases; Poe recog- 
nized the extravagance of such critical comments and put them into 
his “Loss of Breath” as absurdities. 

The indications are equally clear, I think, that Poe was deliber- 
ately satirizing another of Disraeli’s early novels in his slight and 
mediocre tale, “The Duke de Omelette.” It is obviously, in my 
opinion, a following of the flippant manner of Disraeli’s The Young 
Duke and at the same time a burlesque of it. Published in 1830 
during the author’s absence on the continent, The Young Duke is a 
light, half-satiric, half-serious novel of fashionable life in England. 
The “young duke” is George Augustus Frederick, Duke of St. 
James. The whole story of the duke is one of effete and languorous 
living. St. James, just come of age, was pampered, féted, courted, 
sought after for his immense wealth, his proud lineage, and his 
personal charm. He developed exalted ideas of his own mag- 
nificence and princely position. He built the most elaborate of 
houses, filled them with unexcelled splendors, was host at the most 
extravagant of parties, served the rarest and most exotic of foods, 
and became involved in liaisons with the most fashionable of ladies. 
After losing his fortune at écarté, he awoke to the seriousness of life, 
fell in love with the proper girl—his ward’s daughter, and won her 
at length by making a speech in favor of Catholic emancipation. 

One of the most luxurious scenes in The Young Duke is the 
account of his first splendid entertainment in London after he came 
of age. The author tells us that it was like “a levee of Jove” and 
that “all hurried to pay their devoirs to the young King of fashion.” 
Extracts will indicate the extravagance with which Disraeli wrote 
when he described magnificent spectacles: 


A long gallery, lined with bronzes and bijouterie, with cabinets and 
sculpture, with china and paintings,—all purchased for the future orna- 
ment of Hauteville House, and here stowed away in unpretending, but 


” Works, Il, 359. 
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most artificial, confusion,—offered accommodation to all the guests. To 
a table covered with gold, and placed by a magnificent tent upon the 
stage, his grace loyally led two princes of the blood and a child of France, 
and gave a gallant signal for the commencement of operations, by himself 
offering them, on his bended knee, a goblet of tokay. . .. 

A pink and printed carte succeeded to the white and satin playbill. 
Vitellius might himself have been pleased with the banquet. Ah! how 
shall I describe those soups which surely must have been the magical 
elixir? How shall I paint those ortolans dressed by the inimitable artiste, 
à la St. James, for the occasion, and which looked so beautiful in death, 
they they must surely have preferred such an euthanasia, even to flying in 
the perfumed air of an Ausonian heaven! | 

Sweet bird! though thou hast lost thy plumage, thou shalt fly to thy 
mistress! Is it not better to be nibbled by her, than mumbled by a car- 
dinal? I too will feed on thy delicate beauty. Sweet bird! thy companion 
has fled to my mistress; and now thou shalt thrill the nerves of her mas- 
ter! O, doff, then, thy waistcoat of vine-leaves, pretty rover, and show me 
that bosom more delicious even than woman’s! What gushes of rapture! 
What a flavour! How peculiar! Even how sacred! Heaven at once sends 
both manna and quails! Another little wanderer! Pray follow my ex- 
ample! Allow me. All paradise opens! Let me die eating ortolans to the 
sound of soft music! The flavour is really too intensely exquisite. Give 
me a teaspoonful of maraschino! 


In “The Duke de Omelette,” published in the Saturday 
Courier, March 3, 1832, Poe mimicked the tone of flippancy in Dis- 
raeli’s novel and ridiculed the extravagance of his characterization 
by exaggerating it to the ludicrous, His title of course suggests The 
Young Duke; details identify clearly the original which Poe was 
burlesquing. Poe’s duke, “just come of age,” perished of an ortolan 
served sans papier to the accompaniment of soft music, and found 
himself, after three days, not in the paradise conjured up by Dis- 
raeli, but in a magnificent apartment presided over by his Satanic 
Majesty. He saved himself from the humiliation of complying with 
the devil’s orders to strip by cheating at écarté and politely bowed 
himself out of a ticklish situation. The opening passages definitely 
relate Poe’s tale to the original which he meant to be recognized: 

Keats fell by a criticism. Who was it died of the Andromache? 
Ignoble souls! De Omelette perished of an ortolan. L’histoire on est 
brieve. Assist me Apicius! 


E The Young Duke: or the Younger Days of George the Fourth (Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers, n.d.), p. 237. 
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A. golden cage bore the luxurious little wanderer, enamoured, melting, 
indolent, to the Chausee D’Antin, from its home in far Peru. From its 
queenly possessor, La Bellissima, to the Duc de L’Omelette, six peers of 
the empire conveyed the happy bird. It was ‘All for Love.’ 

That night the Duke was to sup alone. In the privacy of his bureau 
he reclined languidly, on that ottoman for which he sacrificed his loyalty 
in outbidding his king—the notorious ottoman of Cadet. 

He buried his face in the pillow. The clock struck. Unable to restrain 
his feelings, his grace swallowed an olive. 

The door opens to the sound of soft music, and the most delicate of 
birds is before the most enamoured of men!—horror! dog!—Baptiste!— 
l’otseau—cet oiseau modeste que tu as deshabille de ses plumes, et que tu 
as servi sans papier! 

It is superfluous to say more. ‘The Duke expired in a paroxysm of dis- 
gust.?? 


Certainly the character of the duke as an exquisite of the first 
water, the allusion to “the little wanderer,” “the sound of soft 
music,” “the most delicate of birds,” and “deshabille de ses plumes,” 
are direct echoes of The Young Duke. The apartment in which the 
duke awoke after three days is also an obvious touching up of some 
of Disraeli’s magnificent scenes. In his account of the private palace, 
the Alhambra, which the Duke of St. James had built for his love 
episodes, Disraeli wrote of the ballroom: 


It was the same size as the banqueting-hall. Its walls exhibited a long 
perspective of gilt pilasters, the frequent piers of which were entirely of 
plate-looking glass, save where, occasionally, a picture had been, as it 
were, inlaid in its rich frame. Here was the Titian Venus of the Tribune, 
deliciously copied by a French artist; there, the Roman Fornariana, with 
her delicate grace, beamed like the personification of Raffaelle’s genius. 
Here, Zuleikah, living in the light and shade of that magician Guercino in 
vain summoned the passions of the blooming Hebrew; and there, Cleo- 
patra, preparing for her last immortal hour, proved by what we saw that 
Guido had been a lover. 

The ceiling of this apartment was richly painted and richly gilt; from 
it were suspended three lustres of golden cords, which threw a softened 
light upon the floor of polished and curiously inlaid woods... . 

To this conservatory they now repaired. It was very broad, full of the 
rarest and most delicious plants and flowers, and brilliantly illuminated. 


HI have used the text exactly as it appears in the original edition of “The Duke de 
Omelette” in John Grier Varner’s Edgar Allan Poe and the Philadelphia Saturday Courier 
(Charlottesville, 1933), pp. 25-26. 
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Busts and statues were intermingled with the fairy grove; and a rich, 

warm hue, by a skilful arrangement of a coloured lamp, was thrown over 

many a nymph and fair divinity—many a blooming hero and beardless 
as y y 8 

god. 


Perhaps, then, it was in mimicry of such a scene that Poe wrote: 


The apartment was superb. De l’Omelette pronounced it ‘bien comme 
at faut.’ It was not very long,’nor very broad—but its height! ah, that was 
appalling! There was no ceiling—certainly none—but a dense, whirling 
mass of fiery-colored clouds. His grace’s brain reeled as he glanced 
upwards. 

There was a chain of an unknown, blood-red metal—its upper end 
lost, like Col —e, parmi les nues. From its nether extremity hung a 
cresset, The duke knew it to be a ruby—but there poured from it a light 
so intense, so still, so terrible—Persia never worshipped such—-Gheber 
never imagined such—Mussulman never dreamed of such, when, drugged 
with opium, he tottered to a bed of poppies—his back to the earth, and 
his face to the god Apollo. ... 

The corners of the room were rounded into niches. Three of these 
were filled with statues of gigantic proportions. Their beauty was 
Grecian—their deformity Egyptian—their tout ensemble French... . 

But the paintings! Rupris! Astarte! Astoreth! A thousand and the 
same! And Rafaelle has beheld them! Yes! Rafaelle has been here!— 
for did he not paint the ——, and was he not consequently damned? 

The paintings! the paintings! O luxury! O love! Who, gazing on 
those forbidden beauties, shall have eyes for the dainty devices of the 
golden frames, that lie embedded, and asleep in those swelling walls of 
eider-down? 

But the lofty, narrow windows of stained glass, and porphyry!—how 
many!—how magnificent! And the curtains!—ah! that aerial silk!—the 
vapour-like floating of that gorgeous drapery!*4 


Disraeli’s duke, it will be remembered, came to grief over a 
game of écarté; Poe’s hero used the same game to rescue himself 
from an imminent toasting at the hands of his Satanic host. 

As in the case of “King Pest,” Poe meant that the original of his 
burlesque should be recognized by his readers. How widely The 
Young Duke was read in America or how many of Poe’s contem- 
poraries recognized the burlesque we have no way of knowing. At 
least Disraeli’s proud sister, Sarah, boasted to her brother that, ac- 


“The Young Duke, p. 303. * Varner, op. cit. pp. 27-29. 
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cording to the reports of some Americans in England, “‘The Young 
Duke is the text-book of the United States, from which they preach. 
and read, and learn that [sic] important requisite manners’.”*® 
Some of Poe’s contemporaries undoubtedly knew it for what it was 
—a satire. Among the commendatory notices in the Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque (1840) one reads: “Of the lighter contribu- 
tions—the diamonds which sparkle beside the more sombre gems, 
commend us, thou spirit of eccentricity, forever and a day to The 
Duc—the best thing of the kind that we have ever read or ever 
expect to read.” It is evident, however, that Poe’s satire was too 
subtle for many of his readers. When J. K. Paulding, who had 
attempted to assist Poe in interesting Harper’s in publishing “Tales 
of the Folio Club,” wrote the editor of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, T. W. White, of the failure of his mission, he explained 
that the publishers “most especially object that there is a degree of 
obscurity in their application, which will prevent ordinary readers 
from comprehending their drift, and consequently from enjoying 
the fine satire they convey. It requires a degree of familiarity with 
various kinds of knowledge which they do not possess, to enable 
them to relish the joke; the dish is too refined for them to banquet 
on.” Paulding advised Poe “to apply his fine humor, and his ex- 
tensive acquirements, to more familiar subjects of satire,” since, “for 
Satire to be relished, it is necessary that it should be leveled at some- 
thing with which readers are familiar.”** Like the “ordinary read- 
ers” of the 1830’s, most of Poe’s later readers have entirely missed 
the point of his satire in “The Duke de Omelette,” since, of all 
Disraeli’s novels, The Young Duke is probably the least frequently 
read. 

When Poe came to write his stories in more serious vein, he oc- 
casionally allowed himself to lapse into the same kind of magnifi- 
cence and the same welter of extravagant details as he found in The 
Young Duke and perhaps in other of Disraeli’s tales. As I have 
pointed out, Disraeli’s interiors are a succession of exotic -rooms 
heavy with Oriental atmosphere—ottomans, gorgeous gold and sca: 
let hangings, fretwork of alabaster, marble, and other precious 


3 William Flavelle Monypenny, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli... (New York, 1910), 
I, 134. Monypenny quoted from a letter written by Sarah Disraeli to her brother on the. 
continent. 

18 Paulding to White, March 3, 1836 (Woodberry, op. cit., I, 157-158). 
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stones, and filled with magnificent pieces of statuary and painting. 
There is usually a striking lighting effect from a huge colored or 
marble lamp depending from cords above or from stained glass win- 
dows which throw a mysterious light upon the luxurious scene. 
The richness of the Alhambra in The Young Duke is repeated in 
the audience room of Saturn in The Infernal Marriage (1834): 


The interior of this apartment was entirely of black and grey marble, 
with the exception of the dome itself, which was of ebony, richly carved, 
and supported by a hundred columns. There depended from the centre 
of the arch a single chandelier of frosted silver, which was itself as big as 
an ordinary chamber, but of the most elegant form, and fantastic work- 
manship.1? 


The scene in Alroy (1833) which depicts the first visit of Alroy to 
the apartment or Schirene is elaborate in the extreme: 


The jasper portal introduced the companions to a long and lofty and 
arched chamber, lighted by high windows of stained glass, hung with 
tapestry of silk and silver, covered with prodigious carpets, and sur- 
rounded by immense couches. And thus through similar chambers they 
proceeded, in some of which were signs of recent habitation, until they 
arrived at another quadrangle nearly filled by a most singular fountain 
which rose from a basin of gold encrusted with pearls, and which was 
surrounded by figures of every rare quadruped in the most costly mate- 
rials. Here a golden tiger, with flaming eyes of ruby and flowing stripes 
of opal, stole, after some bloody banquet, to a refreshing brink; a camel- 
eopard raised its slender neck of silver from the centre of a group of 
every inhabitant of the forest; and brilliant bands of monkeys, glittering 
with precious stones, rested, in every variety of fantastic posture, on the 
margin of the basin.?8 


Even more elaborate, and definitely echoing the banqueting 
scene in The Young Duke, is the portrayal of the bridal feast of 
Alroy and Schirene. It shows again Disraeli’s fondness for the pro- 
fusion of Oriental luxury and emphasizes the same features of 
decoration. Here again, the piece de résistance is the rare and 
delicate ortolan: 

So Alroy and Schirene entered the Serail. An immense cresset-lamp, 
fed with perfumed oil, threw a soft light round the sumptuous chamber. 
At the end stood a row of eunuchs in scarlet dresses, and each holding a 
tall, silver staff. The Caliph and the Sultana threw themselves upon a 

7 Pp. 341-342. Œ Alroy, p. 64. 
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couch covered with a hundred cushions; on one side stood a group con- 
sisting of the captain of the guard and other officers of the household, on 
the other, of beautiful female slaves magnificently attired. 

The line of domestics at the end of the apartment opened, and a body 
of slaves advanced, carrying trays of ivory and gold, and ebony and silver, 
covered with the choicest dainties, curiously prepared. These were offered 
to the Caliph and the Sultana by their surrounding attendants. The 
princess accepted a spoon made of a single pearl, the long, thin handle 
of which was studded with rubies, and condescended to partake of some 
saffron soup, of which she was fond. Afterwards she regaled herself with 
the breast of a cygnet, stuffed with almonds, and stewed with violets and 
cream. Having now a little satisfied her appetite, and wishing to show 
a mark of her favour to a particular individual, she ordered the captain 
of the guard instantly to send him the whole of the next course with her 
compliments. Her attention was then engaged with a dish of those 
delicate ortolans that feed upon the vine-leaves of Schiraz, and with 
which the Governor of Nishabur took especial care that she should be 
well provided. Tearing the delicate bird to pieces with her still more 
delicate fingers, she insisted upon feeding Alroy, who of course yielded to 
her solicitations. In the meantime, they refreshed themselves with their 
favourite sherbet of pomegranates, and the golden wine of Mount Leb- 
anon.?9 


Those familiar with the ideal room of Poe will recognize many 
of the same features in his descriptions. Pedro’s room in “The Bar- 
gain Lost,” the original of “Bon-Bon,” was “of singular beauty.” It 
had “tapestry-hangings of the richest crimson velvet,” a ceiling “of 
brown and highly polished oak, vaulted, carved, and fretted, until 
all its innumerable angles were rounded into a dense mass of 
shadow.” It was lighted by “a fantastic Arabesque lamp” suspended 
by “a slender golden chain with very long links.” And “a single, 
huge, bowed, and trelliced window glared out upon the waters of 
the Adriatic.” Settees “having every appearance of the ottomans 
of Mahomet,” an alabaster stand, and elegantly bound books made 
up the minor furniture of the room. In “The Visionary,” as “The 
Assignation” was first called, the room of singular beauty had rich 
draperies in every part which “trembled to the vibrations of low 
melancholy music”; “red coral trellice-work tapestried the ceiling”; 
“Arabesque censers with parti-coloured fires” writhing up and down 
sent out strange perfumes; curtains of molten silver were endowed 

*® Ibid., pp. 177-178. 
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with life by the rays of the rising sun pouring through a single pane 
of crimson-tinted glass. The floor was covered with “a carpet of 
rich liquid-looking cloth of gold.” Poe’s most elaborate visualiza- 
tion of the exotic room is perhaps the bridal chamber in “Ligeia,” 
which has the same trellice-work, the lofty, vaulted ceiling, the 
huge, golden Arabesque censer depending from a single chain, and 
magnificent draperies of strange design. One feature, however, dis- 
tinguishes the settings of Poe from those of Disraeli: Poe’s rooms are 
always alive, often with an eerie and foreboding life emanating from 
the movement of curtains, the gusts of wind, or the shifting light 
thrown by a writhing censer. Disraeli’s are static—mere collections 
of exquisite features of decoration. 

At the risk of appearing to attribute to the influence of Disraeli 
any detail found in Poe’s stories which corresponds to something in 
the former, I should also like to point out that the American disciple 
may have found in Disraeli certain suggestions for the models of 
his characters. Disraeli often portrayed a Hebrew countenance, an 
aquiline nose, large lustrous eyes, and a profile which reminded him 
of a piece of statuary. Such characteristics distinguish many of 
Poe’s best-known heroes and heroines. Perhaps. Disraeli’s descrip- 
tion of May Dacre in The Young Duke will serve to indicate just 
how Poe may have taken, unconsciously, some hints for the descrip- 
tion of a beautiful woman: 

She was not tall, but as she moved forward displayed a figure so ex- 
quisitely symmetrical, that for a moment the duke forgot to look at her 
face, and then her head was turned away; yet he was consoled a moment 
for his disappointment by watching the movements of a neck so white, 
and round, and long, and delicate, that it would have become Psyche, 
and might have inspired Praxiteles. Her face is again turned towards 
him. It stops too soon, yet his eye feeds upon the outline of a cheek not 
too full, yet promising of beauty, like hope of Paradise. 

She turns her head, she throws around a glance, and two streams of 
liquid light pour from her hazel eyes on his. It was a rapid, graceful 
movement, unstudied as the motion of a fawn, and was in a moment 
withdrawn, yet it was long enough to stamp upon his memory a mem- 
orable countenance. Her face was quite oval, her nose delicately aquiline, 
and her high pure forehead like a Parian dome. The clear blood coursed 
under her transparent cheek, and increased the brilliancy of her dazzling 
eyes.”° 

» The Young Duke, p. 243. 
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It is not difficult to find other details in Disraeli which may, 
consciously or unconsciously, have exercised an influence upon Poe 
when he turned his hand toward more serious stories. Even the 
name “Aphrodite,” which Disraeli gave to his beautiful Lady Graf- 
ton in The Young Duke, may have furnished Poe with a suggestion 
for his Marchesa in “The Visionary.” Disraeli’s Aphrodite was the 
unfortunate wife of a cold and unscrupulous husband who found 
herself the victim of questionable affairs with the Duke of St. James 
and later with a friend of his. Furthermore, Disraeli was fond of 
bestowing upon Venice the poetic appellation, “this Aphrodite of 
cities.”** This fact may have figured remotely in influencing Poe 
to give the name Aphrodite to the heroine of his tale dealing with 
_ the romantic atmosphere of Venice. 

In at least two of Disraeli’s stories are allusions to the camel- 
eopard—in Alroy in the passage quoted above and in Popanilla. In 
the latter, a satiric, exaggerated fantasy, Captain Popanilla was tried 
before the Cameleopard Court in Vraibleusia, to which he had 
come as an exile and which he had tried to reform. He was charged 
with having stolen two hundred and nineteen cameleopards. This 
splendid animal had long been extinct in Vraibleusia, where it had 
formerly abounded and for the protection of which the Court had 
been originally established. The Vraibleusians, duly reverencing 
the institutions of their ancestors, “had never presumed to abrogate 
the authority of the Cameleopard Court, or to invest it with any 
other privilege.” It is possible that Poe’s attention was caught by 
the mention of the cameleopard, a rare and grotesque animal, and 
that this fact, along with other possible suggestions, prompted his use 
of the animal as the grotesque masquerade of his king in “Epi- 
manes.” 

It is entirely possible, of course, that these resemblances between 
the tales of Disraeli and those of Poe mean no more than that both 
were catering to a common taste of the period for magnificence, ex- 
travagance, and romantic maunderings seasoned with flippancy. 
For our purpose it is sufficient to point out that Poe was following 
a fashion and not merely being bizarre because of his own peculiar 
tastes. However, one can well believe that Poe’s temperament was 
such that he liked the unusual in facial characteristics, in furnish- 


= Contarini Fleming: A Psychological Romance (London and New York, roor), p. 211. 
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ings, in details of every kind. Certainly he found in the novels of 
young Disraeli sufficient precedent for his use of such details. He 
was unquestionably avid for materials from any source available and 
for suggestions as to what the public liked. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
he was influenced by the style and mannerisms of Disraeli, and his 
early work was earmarked by borrowings, echoes, and outright 
parodies of Disraeli’s manner. It is altogether possible that details 
in his stories which have suggested to a recent biographer a mys- 
terious throw-back to Oriental backgrounds in Poe are no more than 
a following of Disraeli, who was almost painfully aware of his 
Oriental heritage and proudly preoccupied with it. At least such 
an explanation seems less far-fetched and more plausible than ex- 
plaining Poe’s use of Oriental settings and facial characteristics as 
“a subtle recognition” of the Jewish ancestry suggested by his 
portraits,” 


™ Pope-Hennessy, op. cit., pp. 144 ff. 
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ROLLO G. SILVER 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


HE FOLLOWING letters of Walt Whitman are printed with- 
out change from the manuscript. Whitman’s textual changes, 
however, are noted in square brackets. 


I 


This letter to his mother is printed by permission of the Walt 
Whitman Foundation Museum, Camden, New Jersey. 


Jeff I shall write a few lines soon to Mr. Rae,—also to the firm that 
contributed the $10. I have not yet rec'd the engravings. 


Washington, Sunday 
March 8th 1863. 
Dearest Mother, 

Jeff must have got quite a long letter (three sheets,) I wrote Thurs- 
day or Friday last—nothing particular. This is the fifth letter I have sent 
with shinplasters in—(Since George’s? $3 got lost I am more on the 
alert [and mention them (inserted)]) The poor Frenchman d’Almeida I 
told you about in my last, got out of the Old Capitol prison this morn- 
ing—[has been in a week—(inserted)|—it was a most ridiculous thing 
putting him in—he was as square a man as I am—while he was in, the 
chief officer of the prison laughed sarcastically [one day (inserted)| at 
his broken English, and d’Almeida said, “Sir you ought not to laugh— 
you ought much more to weep, to see a poor traveler like me in such a 
misfortune”—and Mr. Chief Officer immediately called the guard and 
sent d’Almeida to the guard-house for that awful offence of making such 
an answer. The guard-house is a nasty lousy dungeon without light— 
in it was a nigger with his wrists in manacles, and four white deserters.— 
there is among the [Old Capital (inserted )] prisoners a [little (inserted ) | 
boy of seven years old—he and his father were taken as secesh guerillas, 
[in Virginia (mserted)| and the government is holding on to the child, 
to exchange him for some Union prisoner south, in an exchange. Mother, 

* Thomas Jefferson Whitman (1833-1890). A short biography written by his brother 
is in Walt Whitman, Complete Prose (New York, 1914), pp. 513-514. 

* George Washington Whitman, brother of Walt, was wounded at the battle of Fred- 


ericksburg in Dec., 1862. When this letter was written, he was convalescing at the 
home of his mother. 
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my heart bleeds at all sorts of such damnable things [of one kind or an- 
other (inserted)] I meet with every day—it is not the fault of the Pres- 
ident—he would not harm any human being—[—nor of Seward or 
Stanton (inserted)| but the heartless mean-souled brutes that get in posi- 
tions [subordinate but (inserted)] where they can show themselves and 
their damned airs and pomposity—they think nothing of treating a man 
like the worst slaveowner is supposed to treat his niggers— —Mean- 
while the great officers of the government have every minute occupied 
with [pressing (inserted )] business, and these wretches have full swing. 
It seems impossible that there could be in the Free States such tyrants as 
many you see [hereabout (znserted)|—This d'Almeida is a very modest 
man, a real French gentleman, poor, and quite distinguished as a traveler 
and man of science,—and is a Professor in the Academy of France. He 
takes [or appears to take (inserted)] his misfortunes very goodnaturedly 
—yet it must have cut pretty deep on some accounts. [he suffered every 
humiliation (inserted )] 

Well dearest mother, how does it go at home? I hope you are none 
of you going to move—I hope it is arranged that you shall stay—there 
would be something dissatisfactory wherever you should go. I was real 
glad to hear Jeff had abandoned the idea of building this spring—to 
attempt it without money is winding oneself round and round in the 
devil’s own net. 

I saw Frederick Ellison here yesterday—he is a young man that used 
to be in Hughes’s store there above Cumberland street—he is in the oth 
N. Y. Militia—has just come from Brooklyn, where he has been on a 
furlough— —I would be glad to hear about Han*—I must write to her 
very soon. I have not from George since yesterday I spent the day at 
Emory Hospital,—a very needy place—I gave out a great many things, 
and about $4 in money—it was a good day. I was covered with mud, 
getting there. (I dont mean good weather, it rained hard) 

Walt 


i 


This letter to John Burroughs is printed by permission of the 

Yale University Library. 
Brooklyn, 
September 21, 1867. 

My dear friend, 

I suppose you saw my letter to William O’Connor, a week since, 
with notice of my safe arrival home, & account of one thing & another 

* Whitman's sister, Mrs. Hannah Whitman Heyde. 
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up to that date. I have called at the American News Company* store. 
They have not sold many of the Notes—not more than a hundred. It 
seems to be well-known, however, & often talked about. I have pro- 
cured & given Henry Clapp® a copy, at his particular request. I have 
seen F. P. Church,® who treated me with great courtesy—he was anxious 
about the article on Democracy—wishes to have it for the December 
number—said he would publish the little piece Ethiopia Commenting— 
but thought it best to keep it back till after the Democracy article had 
appeared.7 

I have not done anything further to the latter-named piece—but shall 
try to have it ready in time for the December number. I think it likely 
I shall return last of this week to Washington. I have not received any 
letter at all from Washington. H. J. Raymond® is home from Europe. 
Give my best respects to Mrs. Burroughs—as I am coming back so soon, 
I will mention then what I have to say on the shirt question.2 I am 
living at 1194 Atlantic st. opposite Hamilton street. There is nothing 
especially new or important among my folks—they all wish me to give 
their best regards to you. 

Walt Whitman. 


HI 


The following letter to William Livingston Alden was written 
while Alden was editorial assistant on the New York Citizen.° 
The poem mentioned is “A Broadway Pageant” which Whitman 
first published in Drum Taps (New York, 1865). Alden, however, 
reprinted the poem in the New York Citizen on September 5, 1868. 


This letter is printed by permission of The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


t Publishers of John Burroughs, Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and Person (New 
York, 1867). Whitman helped Burroughs with the preparation of this book. For a dis- 
cussion of the collaboration, see Clara Barrus, The Life and Letters of John Burroughs 
(Boston and New York, 1925), I, 126-129. 

“Henry Clapp (1814-1875), humorist and editor, founder of the New York Saturday 
Press (The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 1907, IX, 121). 

“Francis Pharcellus Church (1839-1906), co-founder and co-editor of the Galaxy 
(Who's Who in America 1906-7, Chicago, 1907, p. 326). 

T “Democracy” appeared in the Galaxy, IV, 919-933 (Dec., 1867). “Ethiopia Comment- 
ing” did not appear in the Galaxy. 

®Henry Jarvis Raymond (1820-1869), editor, politician, co-founder of the New York 
Daily Times and its editor from 1851 and 1869 (D. 4. B., XV, 408-412). Clapp, Church, 
and Raymond published material by and about Whitman. 

“Although she scolded about the poet, Mrs. Burroughs made shirts for him. She was 
the only one who would make them loose and comfortable” (Clara Barrus, The Life and 
Letters of John Burroughs, Boston and New York, 1925, I, 131). 

2 D, A. B., 1, 150. 
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Washington, 
August 27, 1868. 
My dear Mr. Alden: 

Would the enclosed be considered opportune—&-of use to you for the 
Citizen? As it has been printed before, it would not be proper to put 
“For the Citizen” over it—but just print it plainly. Of course it is 
gtatuitous—& I accompany it with best respects to yourself. I have not 
forgotten your kind invitations to furnish an original piece for the paper’ 
—& hope one day to have something which will be suitable. I am writing 
very little lately. Should you print the piece, I wish you to do me the 
favor to send ten copies [by mail (inserted )] to my address here. 

Walt Whitman 
Attorney General’s Office. 


IV 


This letter is printed with the permission of the Walt Whitman 
Foundation Museum. 

Jan. 26, 1872. 
Dear brother Jeff, 

I have just rec’d your letter, & glad indeed to hear directly from you 
all. I hear through mother, but have been expecting a letter from Matt? 
now for some time—Mother’s letters are almost always mentioning Matty 
with love & sympathy, & fretting when she dont hear from her— -—Dear 
Mat, we all love her so much, & think about her more than she knows— 

I am now working in another branch of the Department—have it 
easier—whenever you write direct to me—“Solicitor’s Office, Treasury” 

Washington, D. C, 

I have just written a letter to Han—I write quite often, & send papers, 
&c—I shall write to mother this morning—Mother is quite alone there 
in the house, as the people down stairs have moved out—(George turned 
‘em out for impudence to mother)—I write every other day, & send 
papers & stuff—My next piece is to appear in the “Kansas Magazine” for 
February*® [will be out very shortly (inserted )|—It is a new magazine, 
same style as the Atlantic—intended for Western thought & reminiscences 
c= 

Dear Brother, & dear Sister Matty, I should like to come on, accord- 
ing to your invitation, & pay you a good visit, but it is doubtful this time 
—My bringing out a new edition, from the stereotype plates, the same 


One such invitation is printed in Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden 
(July 16, 1888-October 31, 1888) (New York, 1908), p. 211. 

“Martha Whitman, the wife of Thomas Jefferson Whitman. 

2 “The Mystic Trumpeter” appeared in the Kansas Magazine, I, 113 (Feb., 1872). 
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as the last—only in one Vol—as the edition printed a year ago is all ex- 
hausted—(But I stereotyped [it (ínserted)], & have all the plates in New 
York.)—But I should like to have a good long visit home, & be with 
mother—[it (deleted )] my getting leave does not work yet as I hoped— 
but I expect to fix it somehow, & go home before very long—I am very 
well this winter—My book is flourishing in foreign lands at a great rate— 
I get letters from all parts of Europe—I believe I told you Tennyson, had 
written me twice and very hearty & friendly letters, inviting [me (in- 
serted)| to come & be his guest, &c— —Then' the professors in the Uni- 
versities, Dublin & elsewhere [in Great Britain (inserted )] deliver lectures 
on “Leaves of Grass” &c—But here the enemy have the ground mostly to 
themselves— 

—I suppose you see we have a new Attorney General—It doesn’t seem 
to make much difference to me so far— 

—Jeff, did the photos [I sent (inserted )| of mother & me come to you, 
December ?— 

Dear sister Mat, & Hatty?* & California,t® love to you all—I am writ- 
ing this at my desk, toward noon, very bright & sunny, but cold enough,— 
I often think of you all—[Mat (inserted) |] when I go home I shall do my 
part at that cake you speak of in letter to mother—Wm. O’Connor & 
family have gone on a short trip to Cuba, to be back in three weeks— 
They are all well— 

Mother told me the barrel of flour came safe—but it was too bad Mat’s 
Christmas letter got lost. 

Good bye to you for this time Brother Jeff & Matty dear, 

Walt. 

Mat you write to Mother often as you can— 


V 


This letter, written in 1872, is printed with the permission of the 

Walt Whitman Foundation Museum. 
Washington 
Oct. 23. 

Dear brother George, 

Dont be alarmed—& don’t laugh either—at seeing the enclosed 
“will.’*® I wish you to put it away with your papers, where it will be 
kept safe—I just took a notion to-day that I would like to fix it so— 


“ Mannahatta Whitman, the daughter of Thomas Jefferson Whitman and Martha Whit- 
man. 

8 Whitman’s name for Jessie Louisa Whitman, the sister of Mannahatta. 

# This will is mentioned in the will written in 1873 (Clara Barrus, Whitman and Bur- 
roughs Comrades, Boston and New York, 1931, p. 82). 
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Dearest Mother, 

I shan’t come on till Monday next, 28th but shall be with then [sic] 
—think of coming in the 1 o'clock train from here—shall get to Camden 
by or before 8—I am well as usual,—nothing new— 

I have sent George my will to take charge of—I am writing this in 
the office, afternoon—we are having a dark rainy day here. 

Love to you dearest mother, & to Lou” & all 

Walt. 


VI 


The following letter is also printed with the permission of the 
Walt Whitman Foundation Museum. It was written to Mannahatta 
Whitman soon after the death of her mother. 


Washington 
Saturday afternoon 
March 1, 73 
Dear Hattie, 

I have received your letter, & read it over & over again—it is very, 
very good—so much about your dear mother, it brought the tears to my 
eyes, & I had to stop many times—my dear, dear Sister Martha, she must 
have suffered so much, & to keep up such fortitude & patience & even 
cheerfulness, while life lasted— 

Hattie, I [have just (inserted)] got a letter from your grandmother 
written Thursday afternoon, [Feb. 27. (inserted)| & she had not got 
your letter then—did you send her one a week ago, as you spoke of hav- 
ing written to her? She was very uneasy at not hearing from Jeff or 
any of you, since your mother’s death— —I wish you to write im- 
mediately to your grandmother, direct to her 

care of Geo. W. Whitman 
at Starr’s foundry 
Camden, 
N. Jersey 

I have got just well enough to go out, in a carriage, but dear Hattie, 
I am in a miserable condition, as to my power of moving—The doctor 
says I shall get well, but it is very, very slow and irksome—my mind is 
clear, but I have to sit in my room alone, by the fire, most of the time— 
visitors generally have been prohibited—but only a few come in—but 
now I have ventured out for a few minutes every fair day—It is now 
afternoon, very pleasant, & I shall just get out on the sidewalk & then 
back— 

1T Louisa Orr Whitman, wife of George Washington Whitman. 
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—QO how often I have thought of my dear sister Martha, as I have 
been alone here, both night & day—I think of your father too, & of you 
& California—but here I am, unable to move— —I hope Jeff will feel 
like writing to mother, & she will send it to me—As soon as I can travel 
I think of going on to Camden— 

Dearest Hattie, if we had a house to invite you and California to, 
how much comfort it would be to your grandmother & me—But I have 
great thoughts— —at any rate—a great desire—to get one, here, when I 
get well, & have grandmother & Eddy*® here—& then you & California 
shall surely come— 

Love to you dearest Hattie—& Love to your dear father, & to Cal- 
ifornia—If you can, dear niece, write me again, & dont wait very long 
dear Hattie—Hattie dear you must mind the address—(My letters from 
St. Louis are addressed wrong) My right address is 

Walt Whitman 
Solicitor’s office Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 


VII 


This letter, printed by permission of The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, was written on October 10, 1873. The date is based 
on the following evidence: The Evangelical Alliance held a World 
Convention in New York during the first two weeks of October, 
1873, and Whitman followed the newspaper reports of it.7® The 
“bad spells” mentioned in the letter occurred the week before the 
letter was written,’° and in a letter to Pete Doyle written on October 
ro Whitman speaks of having been overcome by exertion.”* There- 
fore, since the letter was written on the second Friday in October, 
the date is October tro. 

The letter was probably written to Charles Eldridge. Writing to 
Pete Doyle at 2:30 P.M. the same day, Whitman said: “I shall write 
a line to-day to Charles Eldridge.”*? And there is a “better account” 
addressed to Eldridge the following week.”? 


€ Edward Whitman, Walt’s fecbleminded and crippled. brother. 

In a letter to Charles Eldridge written on Oct. 3, 1873, Whitman wrote: “Have been 
reading Dr. Adam’s speech before the Evangelical Alliance in today’s “Tribune’” (Clara 
Barrus, Whitman and Burroughs Comrades, Boston and New York, 1931, p. 86). 

™ In the letter to Eldridge of Oct. 3, Whitman wrote: “The bad spells in my head con- 
tinued at short intervals all through Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday” (ibid.). 

™ Calamus, ed. R. M. Bucke (Boston, 1897), p. 120. 

“ Tbid., p. 121. 

“Clara Barrus, Whitman and Burroughs Comrades (Boston and New York, 1931), 
p. 86. 
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431 Stevens st. l Camden, N. J. 
cor West. Friday 3 p.m. 
Dear friend, 

I suppose you got my postal card. I am still about the same as then— 
or, if any different, it is on the side of relief & improvement—I have the 
feeling to go out & try to get around—have better spirits than I could | 
expect—but on trial, the least exertion confuses my head, & overcomes 
me. But I am sitting here at present in my room, comparatively com- 
fortable—& feel every hope that I shall be able to give better account of 
myself next week. I am still clear of the pronounced bad spells of seven 
or eight days ago—a great gain & let-up. The weather here is fine. 

Walt Whitman 
Isn’t that Evangelical Alliance a pretty kettle of fish?—I read the Tribune 
through every day. 
VII 


This letter to Mr. and Mrs. George W. Whitman is printed with 
the permission of the Walt Whitman Foundation Museum. The 
letter was written in 1878, 

1309 Fifth avenue 
New York June 15 
Dear brother & sister 

I will just write you a line to let you know I am all right—I sent 
you a N Y paper the Sun of to-day with an acc’t of the funeral** 

—I am feeling pretty well for me—am stopping with Mr. Johnston 
and his wife & family—there is a big family & they have moved up here 
[in 5th Avenue—very grand (inserted )|—a big four or five story house, 
near 86th St overlooking the Park, cool & fresh as can be—all are very 
kind, especially Mrs. J. (the new one)—the children all call me Uncle 
Walt—the baby is bright & interesting, but not rugged—(I hardly think 
its tenure of life secure)—I have many invitations, but don’t accept them 
I have seen John Burroughs & he wants me to go up there to Esopus, 
but I dont think I shall go—I find my gray clothes very seasonable here, 
as it is cool enough all the time except at mid-day—I suppose Hattie and 
Jessie are there, all right—Dear girls I send you my best love, & I will 
soon be home & see you—I will finish to-night. 

Sunday 34 pm 
West Point 
50 miles above N Y on the Hudson 

I finish my letter here—having had a very pleasant 3 hours trip up 

here on the “Plymouth Rock” to Mr & Mrs John Bigelow’s [he was U S 


*“ Whitman went to New York to attend the funeral of William Cullen Bryant. 
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minister to France (inserted)|—I met her at Mr Bryant’s funeral & she 
invited me up here—I came up for the sail as well as to see the good 
folks & this beautiful spot—I think it the finest I have ever seen—Had 
dinner about an hour ago, and in about an hour more, shall return on the 
boat—Shall get to N Y before sundown. 

—The weather is perfect—I am feeling all right—shall probably mail 
this to you when I get in to night—Hope you are all well &c— 

Walt 


Monday 17th 

mam 
I was so tired out & got in so late from the West Point trip that I 
did not go to mail this last night—At present I am sitting alone in the 
front parlor with the Park opposite like a dense woods—is pleasant, but 
cloudy & almost cold to-day—(if I had not my old grays wearing I should 
be uncomfortable)—-Lou you would like the folks & everything here— 
especially Mrs Johnson—at meals there is a great big table & the little 
children sit up the same as any—toward the last the baby & the little 4 
year old girl are generally down crawling around on the floor— —the 
whole squad are model children lively & free & children, but no bother 
& no whimpering or quarrelling at all under any circumstances [they 
form a great part of my comfort here (tnserted)|—Yesterday was such 
a strain that to-day I am going to keep still—Best love to you all—I en- 

close a card—write me about the girls & all— 


“WW 
IX 


A week later, Whitman wrote the following letter, which is also 
printed by permission of the Walt Whitman Foundation Museum. 


Esopus on the Hudson, 80 miles north of 
New York—Saturday June 22 

Dear Hattie (& all the rest) 
I came up here last Thursday afternoon in the steamboat from N Y 
— —a fine day, & had a delightful journey—everything to interest me— 
the constantly changing but ever beautiful panorama on both sides of 
the river all the way for nearly 100 miles here—the magnificent north 
river [bay (inserted )]| part of the shores of N Y—the high straight walls 
of the rocky Palisades—the never-ending hills—beautiful Yonkers—the 
rapid succession of handsome villages & cities—the prevailing green— 
the great mountain sides of brown & blue rocks—the river itseli—the 
innumerable elegant mansions in spots peeping all along through the 
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woods & shrubbery—- — with the sloops & yachts, with their white sails, 
singly or in fleets, some near us always, some far off—&c &c &c— 

—& here I am, this is now the third day having a good time—Mr 
Burroughs & his wife are both kind as they can be—we have plenty of 
strawberries, cream &c & something I specially like, namely plenty of 
sugared raspberries & currants—(I go out & pick the currants myself, 
great red things, bushels of them going to waste)— 

—Albert Johnston, (the jeweler’s son, I am staying with in N Y) is 
here too on a visit to the Burroughs’s—& makes it still more agreeable— 
Yesterday we all (Mr B. Al & I) went out on a long drive—I tell you 
it is very different [country here (inserted)| from out west, or down in 
Jersey—the old stone fences two feet thick,—the scenery—the many 
splendid locust trees, often long rows of great big ones—the streams down 
the mountains, with waterfalls—“Black Creek”—the Cattskills, in the 
distance—all did me good. It is lucky the roads are first rate (as they are 
here) -for it is up or down hill or around something continually— 

—We pass’d many tramps on the roads—one squad”® interested me— 
it was a family of five (or six) in a small flat rickety one-horse open 
wagon, with some poor household traps [huddled together (inserted)] 
some new baskets for sale (they were basket makers I suppose) & some 
three young children—the man driving, the woman by his side, thin & 
sickly, & a little babe wrapt in a bundle on her lap, its little feet & legs 
sticking out towards us as we went by— —on our return at sundown a 
couple of hours afterwards, we met them again—they had hauled aside 
in a lonesome spot near the woods, evidently to camp for the night—the | 
horse was took out & was grazing peacefully near by—the man was busy 
at the wagon, with his baskets & traps, & the boy of II or so had gather’d 
a lot of dry wood & was building a fire on the open ground—As we went 
on a little on the road we encounter’d the woman with the little baby 
still in her arms, & her pretty-eyed 6 year old barefoot girl trotting be- 
hind, clutching her gown—the woman had two or three baskets she had 
probably been on to neighboring houses to sell—we spoke to her & bought 
a basket—she didn’t look up out of her old sunbonnet—her voice, & 
everything seem’d queer, terrified—then as we went on, Al stopped the 
wagon & went back to the group to buy another basket—he caught a 
look of the woman’s eyes & talked with her a little—says she was young, 
but look’d & talk’d like a corpse—the man was middle aged— 

—I am having a good quiet time here—eat lots of strawberries, rasp- 
berries & currants—(O I wish Lou could have a lot of the latter to do up) 

3 More notes concerning this family are in Walt Whitman, Complete Prose (New York, 
1914), pp. 108-109. 
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—I am well— —To-day for a change it is raining— —but altogether I 
have enjoyed fine June weather for my trip—Will finish my letter in 
New York | 


1309 Fifth av. near 86th St 
New York June 26—p m 


Came away from Esopus Monday afternoon 4th, by R R, & got here 
at dark—Still keep pretty well & shall stay here a few days longer—I find 
it hard to get away—(then I take things quiet, & a change is good for 
me)— -—Jeff’s telegram came & Mr Johnston tells me he telegraphed 
back Monday late in the afternoon—I should much [have (inserted )] 
liked to see Jeff—I suppose he has gone back—I suppose you women folks 
are having great times all to yourselves— 

Yesterday I went out on a steamboat sail down the bay to Sandy Hook 
with a party of Sorosis ladies—very pleasant——a real sea-sail, sea-breeze 
&c—(I went up with the pilots in the pilot house)—we had dinner aboard 
—got back before dark—the weather keeps fine—plenty cool enough for 
me—Love to you dear Hat, & dear Jess & dear Aunt Lou, & everybody— 

Uncle Walt. 


X 


This letter, printed by permission of The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, was written in 1879, the only year during the time 
Whitman lived at 431 Stevens Street in which January 31 was also 
Friday. The letter, of course, was written to George W. Childs. 


431 Stevens Street 
Camden Friday noon Jan 31 

Dear Mr Childs 

If nothing imperative prevents, I shall do myself the pleasure of ac- 
cepting your invitation for tomorrow night—’Twould be a kindness to 
me if you would have one of your young men (Mr Johan perhaps) 
come down & meet me at the foot of Market street (Camden Federal 
street Ferry [reception room (inserted) |—Philadelphia side) at 1⁄4 to 8, 
and convoy me up to your house— 


Walt Whitman 


XI 


This post card is printed with the permission of the Walt Whit- 
man Foundation Museum. It was written in 1880. 


28 AL 8 
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Lakes of the Thousand Islands 
St Lawrence River Aug 1 
I am here in a handsome little steam yacht (owned by the friend I 
am staying with at Kingston.)—have been here some days cruising 
around—seems to me the most beautiful extensive lake & island region 
[over 1000 sq miles (zmserted)|on earth—I am pretty well—go to Mon- 
treal Tuesday—then to Quebec—then to the Saguenay river—back in 
London Aug 14 
WW 
verso: ` 
Thos: J] Whitman 
office Water Commissioner 
City Hall 
St Louis 
Missouri 


USA 


XII 
The following letter to Louise Chandler Moulton is in the Li- 


brary of Congress. 
431 Stevens Street 
Camden New Jersey Feb: 2 ’81 

Thanks for your kind note just rec’d—I think I had better send you 
the Two Volumes without further ceremony, which I do, same mail 
with this, same address. All the little pieces Stedman speaks of as 
pasted*® [in a very small prior edition] are in this being afterward put in 
the plates—Warmest thanks for your friendly words & invitation—I am 
a little more unwell even than usual these days & dont get out of the 
house—but with Spring & good weather shall ne doubt be all right 
again—I truly hope my friend we shall meet—I shall be on the look out 


for you??— 


Walt Whitman 
XIII 


This draft of a letter to T. W. Rolleston is also in the Library of 
Congress. Rolleston’s pamphlet on Wordsworth and Whitman, 
written in collaboration with H. B. Cotterell, was published in 

= ‘Here and there are interpolated recent poems, printed on slips, and pasted in by 
the poet's own hand” (E, C. Stedman, “Walt Whitman,” Scribner's Monthly, XXI, I, 52, 
Nov., 1880). Stedman referred to the “Intercalations” which were inserted in the 1876 


edition of Leaves of Grass. 
77 Louise Chandler Moulton visited Whitman on April 23, 1888 (Horace Traubel, With 


Walt Whitman in Camden (March 28-]uly 14, 1888), p. 63). 
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Dresden in 1883. His translation of Whitman, in collaboration with 
Karl Knortz, appeared in Zurich in 1889. 


Aug 22 ’81 Sent Rolleston 
28 Terrassen Ufer Dresden Saxony 


Two or three little matters I will write to you about. [How (in- 
serted)| Is the [publication of the (inserted)] German version getting 
on? [to be published? (deleted)] My guess would that [when fairly afloat 
(inserted )| it might have quite [a sale (deleted)| [as much sale here 
(inserted )| in the United States—[full as much (deleted )] as in Germany 
—perhaps more; Would of course require a little while to get bruited 
about—[but (imserted)] then [and (deleted)| I think [quite probable 
(inserted )| a steady demand would set [in (inserted)]. [I would have 
(deleted)| Two or three [central bookselling jobbing (tmserted)| houses 
[should be (inserted )| fixed upon one in New York, one in Chicago & 
one in San Francisco—[Q With an eye to this (inserted)] I would like 
[early (inserted )] copies sent to 

Wm Sloane Kennedy, Belmont, Mass: 

[Talcott (deleted )] 

J L & J B Gilder Critic office 
18 Astor Place New York City 

Prof. Edward Dowden Temple Road [Winstead (inserted)] 
Rathmines Dublin Ireland 

Talcott Williams, Daily Press 
cor 7th & Chestnut st Phila 

Editors [Daily (deleted )| Republican newspaper 
Springfield Mass 

Dr Karl Knortz cor Morris av and 155th st New York 

R W Gilder Century magazine, Union Sq N Y 

All the above would [review (deleted)] quite certainly announce and 
review the German trans. 


XIV 


This note to Brander Matthews is printed by permission of the 
Columbia University Library. It was written in 1882. 


Camden N J Sept: 6 
I cheerfully give permission to print “O Captain My Captain” in 
your book.?® 
Walt Whitman 


* Poems of American Patriotism, ed. J. Brander Matthews (New York, 1882) pp. 268 
269. 


28*AL 8 
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XV 
This letter to Talcott Williams’ is also printed with the permis- 


sion of the Columbia University Library. At the time the letter was 
written, Williams edited the Philadelphia Press. 


‘Thursday p m 
Oct: 9 84 
My dear Williams— 

I leave this in hopes you can use it in [to (deleted )] ial 
paper—(as the Red Jacket affair has come off to-day at Buffalo.)?°—I 
should like $5 for it. 

—I am well as usual—only very lame— 

Walt Whitman 
Have the proof read carefully by copy 


XVI 
The following letter, written in: 1884, is printed by permission of 
the Columbia University Library. 


328 Mickle Street 
Camden Oct 12 p m 


My dear Williams 

After I sent your note in answer yesterday—& reading yours again— 
I have perpetrated this—do I understand you are to have a long varied 
Blaine melange like in sections—the Presidential canvas business, of 
course?—If so you might find a spot in the course of it all where this 
screed may come in— 

—If that don’t suit you or is not practicable (though I hope it will 
be as I should like it just as well) print it by itself, like the little piece 
of Friday last. 

—TI will call about 10. this evening to see proof.*° 

Whitman 


XVII | 
This post card is printed by permission of The Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, California (HM 6851). 


® “Red Jacket (From Aloft)” appeared in the Philadelphia Press, Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 


1884, p. 4, col. 7. 
= “Election Day, November, 1884” appeared in the Philadelphia Press on Oct. 26, 1884. 
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328 Mickle street 
Camden N J July 15 °86 
—Thanks for the three slips. I shall keep them carefully in my own 
hands until I see “Father Taylor” printed in the magazine**—If I am 
indebted, as I fancy, to the printing office, for the courtesy of the slips, 
please send this card there if convenient. l 
Walt Whitman 
verso: , 
Century Magazine 
Union Square 
New York City 


XVII 


This post-card is printed with the permission of the Walt Whit- 
man Foundation Museum. 


Camden Sunday p m 
Feb: 27 ’87 
Rather pleasant to-day—sunny, but cold—Nothing new with me—I 
went over to Phila. one evening last week, & read two “Leaves” in pub- 
lic,22—pleasant ride there & back in carriage—was paid—Love to dear J 
~~O how my canary is singing as I write 
Walt Whitman 
verso: 
Thos: J Whitman 
[4237 (deleted) | 2437 2d Carondelet Av: 
St Louis 
Missouri 


XIX 


This letter to Jessie Louisa Whitman, written in 1887, is printed 
with the permission of the Walt Whitman Foundation Museum. 


Camden March 6—1244 p m 
Just as I get ready to write you a line, Mrs. Davis calls me to dinner— 
—So as that is important I will put down the lap tablet on which I am 
writing—& finish afterwards— 
Well I had my dinner, cold meat, hot potatoes, nice stew’d tomatoes & 
onions & a cup of tea & Graham bread—enjoyed all— —am feeling pretty 


= “Father Taylor and Oratory” appeared in the Century, XXXII, 583-584 (Feb., 1887). 
1887). 

= On Feb, 22, 1887, the Contemporary Club of Philadelphia gave a reception for Whit- 
man (Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman, Boston and New York, 1906, p. 251). 
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well these times— —a couple of Wilson Barrett’s actors came over in a 
carriage yesterday afternoon & took me to the theatre to see “Clito”— 
had a good afternoon ride & performance—was used tip top,—Mrs 
Davis went with me—got back here ab’t sunset thro’ a snow storm— 
—My friend Wm O’Connor is in a very bad way—locomotor ataxia—he 
is now in Los Angeles county California—It looks like winter out as I 
write all white with snow—I haven’t heard just lately from George & 
Lou or Ed—but I am sure they are alk right—Love to you Jessie dear— 


Walt Whitman 


XX 


This post-card is printed with the permission of the Walt Whit- 

man Foundation Museum. 
Camden April 13 12:40 p m 

Am middling well—go this afternoon to New York, to deliver my lec- 
ture commemorative of “the Death of Abraham Lincoln” to-morrow 
afternoon there**— —Return here Friday—Love to you & Jess [Lou 
was here lately—all well (inserted )] 

Walt Whitman 


verso: 
Thos: J Whitman 
2437 2d Carondelet Avenue 
St Louis 
Missouri 
post-mark: Camden, N. J. April 13 3 P M 87. 
XXI 


The following letter to the editors of the Critic is printed by per- 
mission of the Boston Public Library. 


328 Mickle Street 

Camden New Jersey 

May 30 87 
I wish to warmly thank Elizabeth Porter Gould and yourselves for 

the article ab’t myself & the war hospitals**—Nothing I have received 
has touch’d me deeper or been more comforting & agreeable to me If 
convenient I sh’d like to have you send this note to E. P. G. with my 
thanks & regards— 

Walt Whitman 


Whitman delivered this lecture at the Madison Square Theater, April 14, 1887. 
% Elizabeth Porter Gould, “Walt Whitman PRES the Soldiers,” Critic, n.s, VIL 
178, 268-269 (May 28, 1887). 
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XXII 


This letter to Talcott Williams is printed by permission of the 
Columbia University Library. 
328 Mickle Street 
Camden New Jersey May 31 ’87 
My dear T W 
Will you do something for me, [in the oe office (inserted )] if 
not too much trouble? Get a certain MS [of mine (iaserted)| “A Poets 
68th Year”*® (2 or 4 pages) I sent ten days ago directed “W R Merrill 
manging [sic] editor &c”, [of which no notice has been taken ( uae) 
& reénclose said MS to me here— 
yours as always 
Walt Whitman 
Come over and see me 
envelope: 
Talcott Williams 
office Press newspaper 
cor: 7th & Chesnut [sie] 
Philadelphia 


XXIII 


The following, written in July, 1888, is printed with the permis- 
sion of the Walt Whitman Foundation Museum. 


I am about the same—Strangely somehow I don't get any more power 
in my body or legs—I feel pretty well—have written one or two pieces 
for the Herald—& they have printed as before—I have not left the room 
up stairs yet (now nine weeks)—the doctor thinks it not best yet—my 
little booklet November Boughs is ab’t done—concludes with quite a 
long but very hurried & scratchy paper on “Elias Hicks’—done mostly 
when I was sickest all [ste], & thought it best to hurry it done right off— 
But at present I am much as of late years, except my legs & getting 
around even the room—wh’ I sometimes fancy is not even coming back.— 
Love to Jess. I have got a few lines from Jeff (in St Louis)—I am now 
sitting in the big chair [spend most of the day here (inserted )|—had my 
dinner a little ago [ste]——now 5'4—cool & clear & pleasant to-day—I am 
quite comfortable—Hope this will find you feeling well—Rain’d like 
fury nearly all yesterday—Mrs. D intended going yesterday—I was favor- 
able to her going— 

Walt Whitman 


= This manuscript is probably “Walt Whitman’s 68th Birthday,” which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Press, Philadelphia, on June 2, 1887, p. 7, col. 6. 
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XXIV 


This letter, written to Jessie Louisa Whitman after the death of 
her sister Mannahatta in 1888, is printed by permission of the Walt 
Whitman Foundation Museum. 

‘Camden Sept 13 

I still think of Hattie—have been trying to find her picture,—for I 
have it, (& several copies I think)—but did not find it yet— —How 
pretty these lines of Longfellow— 

““Good night! Good night! as we so oft have said 

Beneath this roof, at midnight, in the days that are no more 
And will no more return. 

Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed, 

I stay a little longer, as one stays 

To gather up the embers that still burn.’ ”°¢ 

—I had my long drive of 10 miles & back yesterday—was caught in 
the gale & heavy rain (rain much needed)—but got home all safe—am 
ab’t as usual—weather changed to quite cool to-day here Love to you & 


Jess— W. W. 
XXV 


The following letter to Edmund Clarence Stedman is printed by 
permission of The Huntington Library, San Marino, California 
(HM 21878). On the back of the envelope, Stedman wrote: 


Whitman having just surprised me with the gift of his 1899 Edition 
de Luxe—one big volume—with a most affectionate inscription, &c.—I, 
not to be under obligations & because I could tell him that the L. A. L. 
‘represented his Amerikah in full, paid for & sent him a set of the L. A. L. 
Hence this letter. 


The letter: 328 Mickle Street 
Camden New Jersey March 31 89 

Thanks my dear E C S for the box of noble books with the endless 
mines in them—& double thanks for the loving cheering (I fear flatter- 
ing,) long letter, wh’ has done me good, & I have read twice—My friendly 
& liberal presentation 7th Vol. is thoroughly appreciated by me—& the 
picture is certainly printed at its best—The whole presentation indeed is 
by far the best of that sort I ever received." I wish to convey my best 


“Whitman clipped this quotation from a newspaper and pasted it in the body of the 
letter. The quotation comes from the fourth sonnet of “Three Friends of Mine.” The 
third line in the quotation should have been: “That are no more, and shall no more re- 
turn.” “Gather” in the last line should have been “cover.” 

Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson, 4 Library of American Lit- 
erature (New York, 1887-1890), VII, 501-513. Whitman’s portrait is opposite page 510. 
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regards to the printers, proof-readers & print-plate presser &c— —I have 
been [specially (inserted )] laid up for nearly a year almost entirely dis- 
abled—imprison’d in sick room—last fall & during winter sometimes 
low, serious, but just now easier, comparatively free from pain,—getting 
along better than you might suppose.—Our dear friend O’Connor is very 
ill at Washington (lower legs paralyzed, & lately attacks of epilepsy)— 
Burroughs is pretty well—is at his place West Park Ulster Co: with his 
wife & boy (with a book in press, I believe)**—Best regards & love to 
you & yours—Have put off this letter of thanks & good wishes waiting 
for a day I sh’d feel pretty well to write it in, but such day lagging I 


delay no longer. Walt Whitman 


envelope: Edmund C Stedman 


3 east Fourteenth Street 
(C E Webster publisher’s) 
New York City 


XXVI 


The following is printed by permission of The Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, California (HM 11198). It was written to an 
editor of Munyon’s Illustrated World. 


328 Mickle st. 
Camden noon Feb: 22 ’go 

Dear M P Y'r note rec’d an hour ago, & I send the biographic sketch 
if wanted. I suppose you recd [some ten days ago (inserted)| the lines 
to be fac-stmile’d to go under the portrait—also “The Commonplace” a 
poemet—also “The Voice” in prose for the Weekly.*°—I have recd a 
photo proof of my phiz I suppose from the flash light—I don’t like it— 
I send you [herewith (inserted)] a big front head [the (deleted)] 
[y'r (inserted )]| artist might make something of if not too late [hasn’t 
been printed at all anywhere (inserted)|—(but probably is)—Of this 
biography—and all else sent—dont fail to send me proof wh’ the mes- 
senger can wait & take back—or if by mail I will send immediately 
back by next mail. 

Walt Whitman 

I shall not charge Mr M any thing for this Auto but will want a dozen 
copies of the paper without fail— 

* John Burroughs, Indoor Studies (Boston and New York, 1889). 

= “Walt Whitman's Life” appeared in Munyon’s Illustrated World, April, 1890. “The 


Human Voice” appeared in that magazine for Oct., 1890, and “The Commonplace” ap- 
peared in the issue of March, 1891. 
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XXVII 


This post-card to William Sloane Kennedy is printed by permis- 
sion of the Charlotte Ashley Felton Memorial Library, Stanford 
University, California. 


Camden Evn’g May 28 ’go 

Get outdoors a little most every day—but to-day is one of my grip 
seizures & I am ill. Dr Bucke is still here (is in Washington these two 
days)—The boys are to have the birth-day supper Saturday Evn’g next— 
just now it looks suspicious ab’t my getting there*°— 

WwW WwW 
verso: 
Sloane Kennedy 
Belmont 
Mass: 


XXVIII 


This post-card to J. W. Wallace is in the Library of Congress. 
James W. Wallace and Doctor John Johnston were the leaders of 
the “Bolton College,” a group of Whitman’s English admirers.“ 


Camden New Jersey U S America 

Aug: 30, ’90—I sent you the little pocket-b’k-bound L of G.*? by mail 
some time since (in answer to your letter rec’\d—money rec’d—thanks)— 
‘Dr J’s letter rec’d—Nothing of any acc’t in my condition or affairs— 
the grip has seized me ag’n—headache & sore-throat—still I sit up, eat 
my meals & get out in wheel chair—Look at the magazine Universal 
Review 15th Feb. 1890 (Sonnenschein & Co. London) for an article in 
French ab’t L of G.*8 Love to you & Dr J & all the friends. 


Walt Whitman. 
verso: 
J W Wallace 
Anderton near Chorley 
Lancashire 
England 


“ Whitman attended the dinner, being brought into the room in a wheelchair (Thomas 
Donaldson, Walt Whitman, New York, 1896, p. 58). 

“See J. Johnston and J. W. Wallace, Visits to Walt Whitman in 1890-1891 by Two 
Lancashire Friends (London, 1917), 

“The 1889 edition of Leaves of Grass. Some copies were made with a flap and a 
pocket. 

“Gabriel Sarrazin, “Walt Whitman,” Universal Review (London, England), VI, 247- 
269 (Feb., 1890). 
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XXIX 


The following post-card to J. W. Wallace is in the Library of 
Congress. 


Camden New Jersey U S America 

Evn’g Sept: 11 ’g0—Rec’d a telegram badly mangled (probably here) 
fr’m wh’ I infer that you want a second copy of pocket-b’k b’d L of G—& 
I now send it by same mail with this—Nothing very new or different in 
my condition or affairs—am well as usual—have rec’d y'r letters—thank 
you, & best salutations to you & the friends all—& especially to Dr. J—I 
am busily working at my 2d annex—the hot season seems over—wet & 


cool to-day— 
Walt Whitman 
verso: 
J W Wallace 
Anderton near Chorley 
Lancashire 
England 
XXX 


This post-card is also in the Library of Congress. 


Camden New Jersey U S America 
Sept: 30 ’90—Y1’s rec’d—thanks—I send the little p’k’t b’k L of G. (paid) 
by same mail with this—coolish weather has set in but very fine, sunny 
to-day—John Burroughs has been visiting me—all well— —Salutations 
to you & Dr J & the friends all— 

Walt Whitman 
verso: 

J W Wallace 

Anderton near Chorley 
Lancashire 


England 


XXXI 


This letter, printed by permission of The University of California 
Library, was written to David L. Lezinsky.** 


“David Lesser Lezinsky, poet, graduate of the University of California, Class of 1884. 
A short biography is in Ella Sterling Cummins, The Story of the Files (San Francisco, 
1893), pp. 292-293. For this information, I am indebted to Albert M. Bender, Esq., of 
San Francisco. 
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Camden New Jersey 
Nov: 30 1890 
My dear D L , 

Yr’s of 21st rec'd & welcomed—the Cal: papers rec’d—I am sitting 
here 2d story room in big ratan chair with wolf-skin spread back—pretty 
cold spell of weather here but sun out to-day pleasant. Am getting 
. along much in the same old way rather a let down in health even fr’m 
what it was—grip (pretty bad) bladder trouble & (probably) catarrh of 
bowels—but I keep up sort o’ & was out yesterday noon a short jaunt in 
wheel chair—have a good oak fire & comfortable & plenty to eat (but no ` 
appetite)—Ed Stead (driver hansom) was here Aug: 20 last—~havn’t seen 
him since—I never heard whether you rec’d the books I sent you by 
express package directed to you care O K Ferris Hotel Butte City Mon- 
tana (sent June 4 last from here)—when you next write tell me—Inger- . 
soll’s lecture on me here is to be printed in a little book in N Y.*5 & I 
will send it you sooħ as I get it—Warren Fritzinger is still with me— 
Mrs: Davis* is well—Have had a depress’d gloomy week—my brother 
Jeff (T J Whitman) died last Tuesday in St. Louis Mo: was a civil 
engineer—Hear often fr’m Dr Bucke my Canada friend—Horace Traubel 
comes in every day—I contemplate a little 2d annex to L of G. & am 
fashioning at it—am writing a little for outside (for order)—but pieces 
I volunteer (to magazines &c) are quite always sent back rejected. I 
suppose you got my last I sent. 


Walt Whitman 
God bless you 
Envelope: 
David Lezinsky 
p o box 211 
Berkeley, 
Cal: 


“ Robert G. Ingersoll, Liberty in Literature (New York, 1890). 
“ Warren Fritzinger was his nurse and Mrs, Davis was his housekeeper. 
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A REPLY TO FLOYD STOVALL'S INTERPRETATION 
OF “AL AARAAF” 


RICHARD CAMPBELL PETTIGREW and MARIE MORGAN PETTIGREW 
Ouachita College 


HE LATE Margaret Alterton and Professor Hardin Craig, in 

their recent selections from Poe in the American Writers 
Series,’ enthusiastically accept Professor Floyd Stovall’s interpreta- 
tion of “Al Aaraaf.”? It is the purpose of this paper to test the 
validity of Professor Stovall’s conclusions. | 

Professor Stovall offers a radically new interpretation of “Al 
Aaraaf.” To begin with, he censures Professors Campbell, Wood- 
berry, and Lauvriére for finding the “divineness of beauty” to be the 
central theme of the poem. “These interpretations,” he says, 
“though excellent so far as they go, take no account of the fact 
clearly revealed in the poem that God sometimes manifests His Deity 
in a show of power.”* Professor Stovall surely does not mean to say 
quite this. He means rather to say that previous interpreters have 
put the emphasis upon God’s rule by Beauty, whereas Professor 
Stovall himself about-faces and asserts that the poem illustrates pre- 
eminently God’s rule by power. 

“Three separate threads,” he says, “constituting the three struc- 
tural elements of the poem are confusedly interwoven to form this 
general pattern... . The first structural element has a religious 
motif, being concerned with man in his relation to the authority of 
God, particularly as that authority is manifested in the fulfillment 
of Biblical prophecy. It also has a secondary astronomical motif de- 
signed to explain prophecy in terms of observed phenomena, thus 
supplementing the religious motif. As conceived in this part of the 
poem, Al Aaraaf is a material star that becomes the instrument of 
God in the destruction of the world.’* It is this portion of Professor 
Stovall’s interpretation of the poem that constitutes his most radical 
disagreement with other commentators. Let us examine his thesis. 


1 Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1935), pp. 480 ff. 
* Floyd Stovall, “An Interpretation of Poe’s Al Aaraaf,” University of Texas Studies in 
English (1929), IX, 106-133. Ibid., p. 107. * Ibid., pp. 107-108, 
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This religious—astronomical motif ... had its origin in a curious 
interest in Biblical prophecy. ... He [Poe] was an eager if desultory 
student of astronomy, being especially interested in such romantic prob- 
lems as the existence of intelligent beings in other worlds than ours, or 
the possible collision of Earth with one of the heavenly spheres. Poe 
was willing to believe, with some reservations, that the events foretold 
in the Bible would occur literally as described. Such-a catastrophe, there- 
fore, accomplishing the destruction of the world might easily appear to 
him to be the expression of the Divine Will. . . . It is unnecessary to 
explain Poe’s interest in the theory of the destruction of the world by 
collision with a star or a comet, for men have speculated upon that ques- 
tion for centuries. But his interest was quickened by his having some- 
where in his early reading come across an account of the New Star dis- 
covered by Tycho Brahe in the sixteenth century. In a footnote on the 
title of his poem, Poe makes the following statement: “A star was dis- 
covered by Tycho Brahe which burst forth in a moment with a splendor 
surpassing that of Jupiter—then gradually faded away and became in- 
visible.” In the edition of 1845 the note was changed to read: “A star 
was discovered by Tycho Brahe which appeared suddenly in the heavens 
—attained in a few days a brilliancy surpassing that of Jupiter—then as 
suddenly disappeared and has never been seen since.” Both statements 
are exaggerated. Tycho first saw the star November 11, 1572, when it 
was as bright as Venus. In December it began to grow brighter, but 
did not disappear altogether until sixteen months subsequent to its first 
appearance. ... As an astrologer, Tycho predicted dire disaster following 
the appearance of this strange star. A similar star was said to have 
appeared at the time of Hipparchus about 125 B. C. with terrible con- 
sequences. As the star of Bethlehem foretold the birth of Christ it was 
generally supposed that the new star heralded his second coming and the 
end of the world.® 


Let us note in passing that Poe, if we may judge from the two 
versions of his note on the star, was impressed primarily by its bril- 
liancy and by the suddenness of its coming and going. Presumably 
these are the aspects of the incident which he submits as the inspira- 
tion for his poem. He says nothing, as we note, of dire prophecy, 
and since we do not know where Poe read of Tycho Brahe’s star, 
he may not even have been aware that dire prophecies were made. 

Then Professor Stovall, after admitting that there is “no reason 
for supposing that Poe thought of Al Aaraaf as a comet, since he 


5 Ibid., pp. 109-110. 
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everywhere refers to it as a star,” proceeds to cite a passage from one 
of Poe’s prose works? in which Poe describes the effect upon the 
earth when it passed near a comet: 


For a moment there was a wild lurid light alone, visiting and penetrating 
all things. Then .. . there came a shouting and pervading sound, as if 
from the mouth itself of Him; while the whole incumbent mass of ether 
in which we existed, burst at once into a species of intense flame, for 
whose surpassing brilliancy and all fervid heat even the angels in the 
high heaven of pure Knowledge have no name. Thus ended all. 


When we compare this passage with Il. 202-244 of Part II of “Al 
Aaraaf,” we notice first of all that whereas the light in the prose 
passage cited is wild and lurid, and consequently conducive to terror, 
on the other hand the light in “Al Aaraaf,” at least at its first ap- 
proach, is drowsy.’ And, according to l. 203, it would seem to come 
from the setting sun, though the reiterated emphasis upon the light 
as unusual in ll. 206 and 210 suggests also that the light of the setting 
sun must have blended with the light of the approaching star. Sec- 
ondly, in the prose passage the coming of the light is immediately 
followed by a conflagration of the entire earth, whereas in “Al 
Aaraaf,” Death (apparently a peaceful and natural one) 


Stole o’er my senses in that lovely isle 
So softly that no single silken hair 
Awoke that slept—or knew that he was there.® 


Angelo, we take it, did not die from any destructive influence of Al 
Aaraaf. He was simply a lover of beauty for whom the coming of 
the wandering star was peculiarly opportune, as his natural destina- 
tion, in any case, upon his death. 

Confronted with the fact that Poe represents the earth as still in 
its proper position in the heavens, as we see from Angelo’s and 
Janthe’s sitting and looking at it, Professor Stovall quotes a passage 
from Poe in which the poet expresses the opinion that the ultimate 
conflagration will affect only the crust of the earth,?° and another 


° “The Conversation of Eiros and Charmion” (1839), Poe's Works, II, 8. [This is Pro- 
fessor Stovall’s note], 

7 “Al Aaraaf,” Part II, L 207. 

3 Ibid., Part II, Il. 211-213. ° Ibid., Part II, Il. 194-199. 

“In the review of Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons (Burton’s Gentleman’s 
Magazine, March, 1840), Poe’s Works, X, 81. See also “Marginalia II,” from the Dem- 
ocratic Review, Dec., 1844, Poe’s Works, XVI, x1. [Professor Stovall’s note, p. 11r.] 
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passage™’ in which Poe tells us that the earth will “clothe itself anew . 
in the verdure and the mountain slopes and the smiling waters of 
Paradise, and be rendered at length a fit dwelling place for man.” 
It is not, it would seem, logical to assume that Angelo and Ianthe 
are looking at an earth which is attractive because it has been trans- 
figured, as we shall presently see. “Angelo, a Greek,” says Pro- 
fessor Stovall, “was living on earth at the time of Al Aaraaf’s ap- 
' proach, dying at sunset before the fateful night. . . . As his spirit, 
released from the body, soared up beyond ‘her airy bounds,’ the 
world was into chaos hurled, 


Sprang from her station, on the winds apart, 
And roll’d, a flame, the fiery Heaven athwart. 


Except for poetic exaggeration, this passage parallels the one already 
quoted from the ‘Conversation of Eiros and Charmion.’ The world 
was not literally hurled into chaos, because Angelo and Janthe are 
gazing upon its light from Al Aaraaf at the moment he is speaking. 
Significant and yet puzzling are the last two lines of Angelo’s ac- 
count of the world’s end: 


Dread star! that came, amid a night of mirth 
A red Daedalion on the timid Earth. 


Al Aaraaf was a ‘dread star’ because of its mission of destruction. Its 
coming ‘amid a night of mirth’ was in fulfilment of . . . Biblical 
prophecy. . . . The phrase ‘red Daedalion’ is ambiguous. The ad- 
jective implies destructiveness; Mars, for example, gives off a red 
light. The astrologers of Tycho Brahe’s time read disaster in the 
red light of the new star. The noun, evidently derived from 
‘Daedalus,’ was chosen, I suppose, to suggest the transforming 
power of Al Aaraaf as seen in the marvelous change produced on 
Earth by its coming.” 

There are several surprising things about the portion of Professor 
Stovall’s interpretation just quoted. For instance, he tells us that 
Angelo died at sunset before the fateful night. Turning to Il. 218- 
220, we note that as soon as Angelo died he sprang eagerly with 
wings from earth, leaving “years” behind him in an “hour.”!* As 


2 Revelation, XXI, 1; “The Colloquy of Monos and Una” (1841), Poe's Works, IH, 205. 
[Professor Stovall’s note, p. 111.] Stovall, op. cit., pp. 112-113. ` 

* Does 1. 220 mean that Angelo left “life” behind him at the said particular time, or 
that his flight was extremely rapid? We incline to the latter interpretation. 
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he soared aloft, the earth looked beautiful; but when he began to 
fall (il. 231-232), presumably because he had passed beyond the con- 
trol of the law of gravity, the earth was apparently hurled into chaos 
and “roll’d a flame the fiery Heaven athwart.” Since Angelo died 
at sunset and passed immediately and rapidly from the earth, it 
seems a little illogical to attribute the flaming appearance of the 
earth to the destructiveness of a star which, according to both Poet‘ 
and Professor Stovall, did not come until after nightfall, nor until 
after its festivities had got well under way. Further, Professor 
Stovall is forced to explain “that the world was not literally hurled 
into chaos,” and he calls this statement “poetic exaggeration.” Gro- 
tesque exaggeration, indeed, were Professor Stovall’s interpretation 
correct. It is much simpler, is it not, to assume that Angelo meant 
that, when he ceased soaring and started to. drop, still away from 
the direction of the earth, the earth seemed to shoot away from him 
instead of his seeming to shoot away from the earth—a common 
illusion? The flaming of the earth is more naturally taken to refer 
to the brilliant illumination of it by the setting sun, as Poe might 
well conceive, when the angle of Angelo’s departure from the earth 
shifted as he began to fall. Professor Stovall carelessly states that the 
earth “roll’d, a flame” as Angelo’s spirit soared; that is not quite 
accurate: Poe distinctly states that the appearance of the earth under- 
went the change only when Angelo passed beyond the earth’s atmos- 
phere and, as a result, started falling.*° The beginning of Angelo’s 
falling and the apparent flaming of the earth are surely not merely 
coincidentally simultaneous, but the latter is obviously consequent 
upon the first. 

The adjective “red” does not necessarily imply destructiveness; it 
may simply suggest an awe-inducing radiance. Furthermore, Pro- 
fessor Stovall’s interpretation of the meaning of “Daedalion” is no 
more satisfactory than interpretations previously suggested.1® The 
remainder of Professor Stovall’s discussion of the religious-astronom- 


™ “Al Aaraaf,” Part II, ll. 243-244. 8 Jbid., Part II, ll. 231-240. 

* Professor Killis Campbell (The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, 1917, p. 192), in 
a note on “Daedalion,” speaks of “the fabled flight of Daedalus with Icarus to the earth.” 
Both Poe and Professor Campbell are apparently confused anent the fable. The flight, 
contrary to Professor Campbell's apparent conception, both began and ended on earth. Poe 
has seemingly confused Daedalus with his companion Icarus, for it was Icarus’s unfortunately 
near approach to the sun in which, in our opinion, Poe saw an analogy to the startlingly 
néar approach of Al Aaraaf to the earth. 
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ical motif in “Al Aaraaf” as he sees it, simply attempts to explain by 
quotations from the poem “why man and his world should be de- 
stroyed.” Why destroyed? Why not simply punished, regenerated 
by reception of Nesace’s gospel of Beauty? 

Another point. Professor Stovall, in his discussion of the sins of 
man which have led God, according to the Professor’s theory, to 
accomplish his destruction through the agency of Nesace, draws 
heavily on God’s speech in Part I, especially ll. 133-138. It is to be 
noted, however, that God uses the present and not the past tense in 
characterizing mankind and its sins. Notice especially the emphatic 
word “still” in 1. 136, and still more especially His use of the future 
tense in l. 138. If Professor Stovall is right and God has perpetrated 
the destruction of the earth, is not God a little thoughtless—or is it 
absentminded—in speaking of man as if he still flourished in all 
his wickedness on the earth? 

It should be sufficiently clear from the objections herein raised to 
Professor Stovall’s method of reasoning that Nesace did not guide 
her planet Al Aaraaf to the earth on a mission of destruction. In- 
deed, were such her function, why should she be characterized sev- 
eral times as a “messenger”? rather than as an “agent” of God’s 
wrath? Still more important, why should a personification of 
beauty, which Nesace so obviously is, be assigned by the poet, and 
by the poet’s God, to so inappropriate an undertaking?*® 

Professor Stovall himself in a later section of his article affirms 
that the poem is Poe’s attempt to postulate his theory of poetry. 
Surely these two aspects of Professor Stovall’s approach to the poem 
are strangely inconsistent, and make the poem seem even more dis- 
tressingly chaotic in structure than it obviously is. It seems unlikely, 
however, that the poem is an attempt at a formal statement of critical 
theory; more likely it simply grew from his youthful veneration of 
the goddess Beauty, which he expressed in terms of a highly fanciful 
and poetic fable. 

There remains only to call attention to one slight slip in the sec- 
tion of Professor Stovall’s article wherein, with little new to con- 


¥ See “Al Aaraaf,” Part I, ll. 103, 115, 147. 

In a later article, “Poe as a Poet of Ideas” (University of Texas Studies in English, 
1931, XI, 56-62), Professor Stovall seems to contradict his assumption in the article we are 
considering, that the purpose of Nesace’s visits to the planets is destructive in nature, and 
finds her function to be the “transmitting by means of fantasy and imagination the wisdom 
of Heaven to all parts of the universe.” ‘“Wisdom”—yes; but not “destruction.” 
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tribute to the traditional interpretations, he attempts to characterize 
“Al Aaraaf as an Eden.”*® In support of his statement that all the 
spirits “arrive on Al Aaraaf through the common gateway of death,” 
he quotes Part II, ll. 156-161, misunderstanding 1. 157, where “bursts 
the empyrean through” means “flew through the air at Nesace’s 
summons.” 

In the course of this examination we have tried to make it clear 
that Professor Stovall’s interpretation, while novel and interesting, is 
scarcely logical. Al Aaraaf is not an instrument of destruction, nor 
is Nesace, its ruler, an agent of God’s wrath. It is her function, 
rather, to propagate the gospel of Beauty for the regeneration of all 
planetary inhabitants. Angelo, a lover of beauty, dies simultaneously 
with the approach of the planet “late to ours the chosen one of 
God,” and passes, naturally enough, from earth to his destined abode 
on the celestial sphere of Nesace. To his Ianthe, he gives a colorful 
description of his cosmological voyage, which rightly interpreted, by 
no means suggests a destruction of good Mother Earth, but merely 
pictures Poe’s imaginative idea of what such an experience would be 
like. There is adequate confusion in “Al Aaraaf”: let us not carry 
coals to Newcastle. 


MARK TWAIN'S PART IN THE GILDED AGE 


ERNEST E. LEISY 
Southern Methodist University 


HE COLLABORATION of Mark Twain and Charles Dudley 

Warner in writing The Gilded Age is well known; but the 
exact part which each author had in the work has not heretofore 
been explained. Albert Bigelow Paine in his biography of Mark 
Twain, I, 477n. states: 


Clemens wrote chapters I to XI; also chapters XXIV, XXV, XXVII, 
XXVII, XXX, XXXII, XXXII, XXXIV, XXXVI, XXXVII, XLII, 
XLIH, XLV, LI, LII, LII, LVI, LIX, LX, LXI, LXII, and portions of 
chapters XXXV, XLIX, LVI. Warner wrote chapters XII to XXIII; 
also chapters XXVI, XXIX, XXXI, XXXVIII, XXXIX, XL, XLI, XLIV, 
XLVI, XLVU, XLVI, L, LIV, LV, LVIII, LXIII, and portions of 
chapters XXXV, XLIX, and LVI. The work was therefore very evenly 
divided. 


® Stovall, “An Interpretation of Poe’s Al Aaraaf,” pp. 116 ff. 
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This statement gives the impression of a more neatly divided 
task than was actually the case. In reality a number of passages 
were written by one author and rewritten by the other, and ‘in others 
they wrote alternate portions. For example, the first two paragraphs 
of the Preface were written by Warner, the next two by Clemens, 
the next paragraph was by Warner, and the last by Clemens. 
Clemens’s portions explained the introduction of scraps from foreign 
literature to serve as chapter heads, and concluded with the remark, 
“There is scarcely a chapter that does not bear the marks of the two 
writers of the book.” 

To Paine’s statement that the first eleven chapters are by Clemens 
a definite exception must be made. In Chapter VI occurs an inter- 
polation by Warner. It begins with the third paragraph, and in- 
cludes the fourth and the sixth. These paragraphs dwell on the 
“undeveloped maidenhood” of Laura, and hint at future complica- 
tions. 

Chapter XIII is assigned by Paine to Warner., However, pp. 128- 
129, “The precipitating of this... from their lips instead” was 
written by Clemens. In this page and a third he introduces Colonel 
Sellers with his creation’s characteristic obsequiousness to Philip 
and Harry, who have gone to St. Louis to seek a fortune in railroad- 
ing. 

Although Paine attributes Chapter XVIII to Warner, Clemens 
notes that it “was mapped out by C, written by W.” Chapter XXIX, 
moreover, is not wholly Warner’s. It relates Philip’s experience 
with the surly conductor who threw him off the train for his kind- 
ness to a woman passenger. In this connection Clemens observes, 
“This incident is fact—recounted by C and written by W.” Clemens 
supplied the ironic passage on bad citizenship beginning at bottom 
of p. 268 and extending to bottom p. 269, “He confessed . . . rest of 
the people.” 

Chapter XXXV was “written first by C, but rewritten by W, 
who incorporated half of C’s MS in it and the rest was discarded.” 
This chapter deals with such objects of Mark Twain’s wrath as the 
‘abuse by members of Congress of the franking privilege, bribery, 
and corrupt practices. 

Chapter XLIX concerns the speculation of Harry and Philip 

+1 am indebted to Mr. W. T. H. Howe, of Cincinnati, for generous permission to examine 


Clemens’s own annotated copy of The Gilded Age (1873). Page references are to this first 
edition. 
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with a coal mine. Paine is correct in assigning a portion of the 
chapter to Warner. It may now be stated what was Mark Twain's 
contribution to the chapter. All the matter on pp. 443, 444, and 
445, except the last paragraph on p. 445 was written by Clemens. 
He also contributed the seven-line paragraph at the top of p. 449. 

Chapter LIH, though assigned by Paine to Clemens, was actually 
begun by Warner. Clemens’s portions are the fourth paragraph, 
“When he arrived . . . great deal relieved,” and the section p. 478 
beginning “He even traveled” to the end of the chapter. Clemens 
here inimitably pictures the lionizing which the Senator cultivates 
from the people of Cattleville when he seeks re-election. 

Concerning Chapter LVI Clemens says, “This was first done in 
narrative style by W and afterward broken up into dialogue by C.” 
Warner wrote the first part, up to p. 506, “The wrangle continued.” 
On page 508 he wrote, “Narrative done by W—turned into dialogue 
by C.” Warner resumed the narrative at the bottom of p. 509, “The 
defense then spent a day,” and continued to the end of the.chapter. 
Clemens’s ebullience enlivened the trial scene of Laura Hawkins. 

Chapter LVII, treating of Laura’s acquittal, was by Warner, 
except that the long paragraph, p. 524, beginning “With little space” 
is marked “W and C.” Warner then resumed the narrative, explain- 
ing that as this is not fiction Laura was not really confined in the 
asylum. At the bottom of p. 526 Clemens introduced a Mr. Griller, 
about whom he writes for half a page. His note says, “This is the 
late Mr. Brelsford.” The last paragraph of the chapter, referring 
to the parting of Laura and her ‘mother, is also by Clemens. 

Concerning Chapter LX, Clemens notes: “Warner wrote a chap- 
ter, first, disposing of Laura by sending her into Western retirement 
and obscurity—but I replaced it with this one.” 

The only other section which Paine failed to ascribe to Clemens 
is the Appendix. This part explains why the references to Laura’s 
father were stricken out of the final version of the story. 

It appears, then, that the strands of Warner and Mark Twain in 
this novel were more closely interwoven than had been supposed. 
Wherever Mark Twain could enliven the narrative by dialogue he 
did so; where he had special knowledge, as in the part concerning 
“prospecting,” he supplied that; and when there was opportunity 
to expose abuse, he asserted his view, though the narrative had to be 
halted for the moment. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE LIBRARY OF JOHN WINTHROP 
THE YOUNGER 


HERBERT GREENBERG 
Brooklyn, New York 


HE EARLIEST mention of the extent of the library of John 
‘ Winthrop the Younger is an entry in his father’s journal, dated 
December 15, 1640: 


About this time there fell out a thing worthy of observation. Mr. 
Winthrop the younger, one of the magistrates, having many books in a 
chamber where there was corn of divers sorts, had among them one 
wherein the Greek testament, the psalms and the common prayer were 
bound together. He found the common prayer eaten with mice, every 
leaf of it, and not any of the two other touched, nor any other of his 
books, though there were above a thousand. 


The late Thomas G. Wright, remembering how devotedly the 
younger Winthrop treasured his books, expressed the probability 
that the books exposed to the depredation of mice were of no great 
value.” It seems unavailing, however, to explain the paradox of the 
younger Winthrop’s apparent negligence with a paradox equally 
distressing. Recalling the care with which the younger Winthrop 
selected his books, and mindful of the relative rarity of books during 
his lifetime as compared with the abundance of books today, it 
seems unlikely that he gathered more than a thousand volumes that 
he disdained. Surely the book expurgated or assimilated by the 
theologically-minded mice had not been without value. Perhaps 
the primitive life of the frontier will account in part for the harsh 
treatment of his library; perhaps the ingenuity of that uncanny 
genus that could distinguish between the Testament, the Psalms, and 
the Common Prayer may condone the apparent negligence of the 
younger Winthrop. It is not improbable, furthermore, that the onus 
may fall on other shoulders; for near the close of 1640 the younger 
Winthrop was separated from his library, establishing his grant to 
Fisher’s Island. That his books were carefully locked in cabinets 


*John Winthrop, The History of New England from 1630 to 1649, ed. James Savage 
(Boston, 1826), II, 20. 

? Thomas G. Wright, Literary Culture in New England, 1620-1730 (New Haven, 1920), 
p. 30, n. 17. 
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after the invasion of mice is indicated in a letter he received from 
George Starkey, dated August 2, 1648: 


If your Wp would be pleased to remember the keyes of the cabinets 
wherein your bookes are, I should count it an extreame felicity once to 
have the view of the chemical bookes wch I have not read a long time.* 


More than a century after the younger Winthrop died a dog- 
eared and crumbling remnant of his famous library arrived at The 
New York Society Library through the contribution in December, 
1812, of about three hundred volumes by Francis B. Winthrop. It 
was believed that these books belonged to the elder Winthrop, “the 
first governor of Massachusetts”;* notwithstanding the fact that 
almost one-fourth of the collection was published after he died in 
1649. In 1841, however, The New York Society Library Supple- 
mentary Catalogue assigned the books to the library of his son, Jonn 
Winthrop the Younger, “the founder of Connecticut.”” The belief 
continues to this day that the entire collection belonged to the 
younger Winthrop. It is misleading, however, to attribute the en- 
tire collection to the younger Winthrop, for the following twenty 
books in the collection were published after he died in 1676:7 


1. Becheri, Minera Arenaria Perpetua ... 1680. (J. W. 32) 
*2. Boel, Amstelredams Privilegie, 1713. (J. W. 42) 
*2, Bouwer, Weg ter Gezontheid, 1715. (J. W. 44) 

4. Calamy, The Godly Man’s Ark, 1682. (J. W. 52) 
*5, Cluverius, Introduction ad Geographiam, 1697. (J. W. 66)* 
*6. Cluverius, Batavische Oudheden, 1709. (J. W. 67) 


3 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Fifth Series (Boston, 1871), I, 150. 

*The unpublished minutes of The New York Society Library for Dec. 4, 1812, and the 
preface to a list of these books in The New York Society Library Catalogue (New York, 
1813), p. 229. 

° The New York Society Library Supplementary Catalogue (New York, 1841), p. 61. 

“The library of . . . John Winthrop, Jr., . . . was long kept intact by his descendants. 
The nucleus of it, two hundred and seventy volumes, is now in the New York Society 
Library” (Samuel E. Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony, New York, 1930, p. 272). In 
April, 1935, a group of these books was placed on exhibition for the tercentenary of the 
founding of chemical industries in America. 

7 As far as was possible with the torn and missing title-pages this list was compiled from 
the books themselves. Although The Netw York Society Library Catalogues of 1841 and 
1850 are more reliable than the catalogue of 1813 they, too, are not free from error. The 
letters J. W. followed by a number and enclosed in a parenthesis refer to the number in 
the catalogues of 1841 and 1850. The eight books preceded by an asterisk are not listed 
in the catalogue of 1813. 

ë The title-page is missing. 
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7. Count of Gabalis, or Conferences about the Secret Sciences, 1680. 
(J. W. 108) 
8. Dalhusio, De Regnum Regnorumque ... 1691. (J. W. 80) 
*9. A Defense of the Illustrations upon the Apocalypse of St. John... 
1688 (J. W. 178)? 
10. Dickinson, Epistola . . . de Quintessentia Philosophorum . . . 1686. 
(J. W. 83) 
11. Ecclesia Gemens, 1677. (J. W. 143)? 
12, Erasmus, Colloguiorum Familiarum ... 1727. (J. W. 95)" 
13. Essay Concerning Adepts, 1698. (J. W. 96) 
14. Godwyn, Moses and Aaron ... 1678. (J. W. 118) 
15. Godwyn, Romane Historie ... 1680. (J. W. 118)?” 
16. History of the Popish Sham Plots .. . 1682. (J. W. 131) 
#17. Moolen, Astronomia .. . 1702. (J. W. 168) 
*18. Oomius, De Wanderen des Alden-Hoogsten, 1689. (J. W. 183) 
*io. Ronde, De Ware Gedagit’nis, 1752. (J. W. 213)** 
20. Salmon, Polygraphice . . . 1685. (J. W. 223) 


The inclusion of twenty books, at least, that were published 
after 1676 suggests the possibility that other books in the collection, 
published before 1676, may also have belonged to libraries other than 
that of the younger Winthrop. Five of these earlier books, bearing 
the signature of Joseph Browne, probably did not belong to the 
younger Winthrop. In a letter to the writer, Mr. Samuel E. Morison 
has pointed out how these five books, and others, may have cept 
into the collection. 


Joseph Browne (1646-78, Harvard 1666) ... was the maternal uncle 
of John Winthrop (1681-1747), whose daughter Katherine married her 
cousin, Joseph Browne’s nephew or great-nephew. Joseph Browne at 
his death in 1678 left a considerable library, and bequeathed £20 worth 
of books to his sister Mary, who later married Wait Winthrop. So that 
is the probable way that the Browne books got into the Winthrop 
collection. 

Some of the books in the Winthrop collection I recognized as text- 
books used at Harvard College, where Wait Winthrop was a member 
of the class of 1662, and where John (1681-1747) graduated in 1700. 

° Bound with 4 New System of the Apocalpyse, of which the title-page is missing. 

* Bound with Land of Promise, of which the title-page is missing. 

“On the front flyleaf is written, “Ex Libris Johannis Semper Winthropi Anno Christi 
1732.” 


* Both Godwyn books are bound with Rous’s and Bogan’s Archaologie Attica, 1675. 
* Ronde’s signature is on the back of the title-page. 
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Among those which may have been owned by one or the other at school 
or college are the Cluvier Introductio ad Geographiam, the Comenius 
Physica and Janua Linguarum Reserata (1652), and the Godwyn Moses 
and Aaron (1678) bound up with Rous’s Archeologie Attice. ‘The 
Janua has “W. W.” in ink on the edge of a page; I fancy that Wait 
Winthrop owned it when preparing for college. The “Winthrop” with 
the monadic emblem inscribed in the Greek anthology with the title- 
page gone, which is bound up with the Polemonis, Homerit et aliorum 
Declamationes is, I think, the signature of John Winthrop (1681-1747), 
but the book is old enough to have been owned by his grandfather. The 
Physiologia and Corona of Magirus are old enough to have been owned 
by John Winthrop, Jr. (1606-1676) at Dublin. These were still pre- 
scribed text-books at Harvard when Wait Winthrop was. in college, but 
had been superseded by the time his son John entered. The inscription 
on p. 4 of the Vindicie contra Tyrannos is I think in the hand of the 
younger John (1681-1747), but that book is also old „enough to have been 
owned by his grandfather.*4 


There are at least forty-five books in the collection published 
before 1676 that contain the signatures of other persons; but they 
may also have belonged to the younger Winthrop." 

Aithough the Winthrop collection is kept in locked cases at 
The New York Society Library a state of quasi-permeability has 
existed between the books in the collection and the books in general 
circulation on the open shelves. At least a dozen books mentioned 
in the catalogue of 1813 are not listed in the later catalogues. This 
seemed to indicate that these books had gone astray in the library. 
At the suggestion of the writer these books were retrieved from the 
open shelves of The New York Society Library and added to the 
collection. They do not appear, therefore, in the catalogue of 1841 
and 1850. It would also seem that a reverse process has transpired; 
for there are thirty-three books listed in the later catalogues that are 
not specifically mentioned in the catalogue of 1813.*° Of this group 
eight books were published after 1676. That the catalogue of 1813, 


1 Mr. Morison also writes me that he examined the collection after writing Builders of 
the Bay Colony and feels that most of the books in the Winthrop collection belonged to the 
younger Winthrop. 

EJ, W.: 14, 24, 28, 31, 37, 45, 49, 57, 59, 62, 78, 87, 88, 92, 98, 104, IXO, 113, 114, 
145b, 155, 173, 203, 210, 220, 226, 229, 230, 238, 240, 255, 256, 260, 261, 263, 264, 
266, 268, 269, 270, 271, 273, 274, 270, 282. 

7, W.: 1, 9, 28, 38, 42, 44, 66, 67, 69, 70, 73, 88, 105, 123, 134, 140, 143, 155, 158, 
168, 182, 183, 188, 190, 205, 213, 215, 227, 228, 241, 254, 261, 265. 
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the first list of the Winthrop collection, is vague and incomplete, 
and that the later catalogues show more careful treatment, suggest 
that the absence from the catalogue of 1813 of these thirty-three 
books is not adequate reason for their exclusion from the collection. 
Two of these books, furthermore, may be definitely ascribed to the 
younger Winthrop because of his signature in them.?” 

What evidence is there that the Winthrop collection at The New 
York Society Library should be ascribed to John Winthrop the 
Younger? Only eight books contain his signature.** In two other 
books are the signature and initials of John Dee.*® These two books 
also may be ascribed to the provenance of the younger Win- 
throp.”° Add about five more from the collateral references in the 
Winthrop Papers and a total of about fifteen books in the entire 
collection of almost three hundred books may be safely said to have 
belonged to the library of the younger Winthrop. It is true that a 
bulk of the library of the younger Winthrop descended to the donor 
of the collection, yet the fact that the collection was at first believed 
to have belonged to the elder Winthrop suggests the possibility that 
most of the books that once belonged to the younger Winthrop may 
have been believed by the donor to have been transferred elsewhere. 
It also confutes the belief that the library of the younger Winthrop 
was kept intact by his descendants. 

One solution to the problem of proving the authenticity of the 
Winthrop collection at The New York Society Library depends 
upon the discovery of a catalogue of the original library of the 
younger Winthrop. That he probably compiled a list of his chem- 
ical books appears from a letter he received from Robert Child: 

I have sent you likewise a catalogue of my chymicall bookes; if you 
like them they are at your service. I should take it for a great favour if 
you would send me a catalogue of yours yt I might know what excellent 
bookes are in your hands.” 

"J, W.: 188, 254. 

187, W.: 13, 77, 179, 188, 189, 252, 254, 267. 

197, W.: 86, 210. 

™ On the front flyleaf of J. W. 189 the younger Winthrop wrote the following reference 
to a preceding note on the same page: “This above written and the name on the top of 
the frontispiece of this booke and the writing in the middle of the frontispiece and the 
severall notes in the margent through the whole booke, was written by that famous 
philosopher and chemist John Dee with his own hand. ... I have divers books that were 
his wherein he hath written his name and many noted and for which they are worthyly 


the more esteemed.” 
= Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Fifth Series (Boston, 1871), I, 150. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DISSERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 

An Edition of Poe’s Eureka. John R. Bartlett (Maine). 

Browring Criticism in America. Louise Greer (Virginia). 

Browning in American Universities. Hilda Hagstotz (Nebraska). 

Doctor Samuel Johnson in America. Daniel R. Lang (Illinois). 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. Marius Blesi (Virginia). Dudley 
Hutcherson has released this subject. 

The Social Theories of Mark Twain. Paul J. Carter (Western Re- 
serve). 

Mark Twain's Life on the Mississippi: Examination of Morgan MS 
and Investigation of River Background. Willis Wager (New 
York University). 

Shelley in Nineteenth-Century America. Julia Power (Nebraska). 


DissERTATIONS ON Topics OF A GENERAL NATURE: 

Classes of Society Revealed in Southern Sketches and Short Stories 
before 1900. Ben Gray Lumpkin (North Carolina). 

Cultural Beginnings and the Rise of the Theater in Eastern Iowa. 
Joseph S. Schick (Chicago). 

Early American Dramatic Satire. Aaron H. Larson (Southern Cali- 
fornia). 

Nationalism and Democracy in American Literature, 1865-1900. Not- 


ley S. Maddox (Ohio State). 


DIssERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Economic and Politico-Economic Fiction 
in the United States, 1902-1909. Lisle A. Rose (Chicago, 1936). 

A History of the Boston Theater to 1810. Dorothy Bonawitz (Penn- 
sylvania State, 1936). ‘To be published. 

American Criticism of Recent German Literature. Bertha Mueller 
(Wisconsin, German, 1936). 

Appreciation of the Elizabethans during the New England Renais- 
sance (1830-1880). Ella J. Pierce (Cornell, 1936). 

Charles Sealsfield’s Literary Horizon. Walter Rist (Washington 
University, St. Louis, German, 1936). 

Charles Sealsfield, The Mexican Novels of. ‘Theodore H. Leon 
(Washington University, St. Louis, German, 1936). 

Cultural Life in Nashville on the Eve of the Civil War. Frances G. 
Davenport (Vanderbilt, History, 1936). 
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The Development of the Concept of Americanism, 1885-1910. 
Dorothy Wyatt (Stanford, History, 1936). 

Emerson’s Judgments on English Literature and the Principles 
Which Underlay Them. Harry H. Burns (Washington, 1936). 

Emerson’s Reading. Clifford H. Osborne (Indiana, 1936). 

French Travelers in America, 1775-1840; A Study of Their Observa- 
tions. Mrs. Genevieve G. Hubbard (American University, His- 
tory, 1936). , 

French Travelers in the United States, 1840-1870. Will M. Cook 
(Brown, Romance Languages, 1936). 

Hawthorne as a Satirist. Harold P. Miller (Yale, 1936). 

Jones Very: His Life and Works. William I. Bartlett (Virginia, 
1936). 

Herman Melville: Author and New Yorker, 1844-1851. Luther S. 
Mansfield (Chicago, 1935). 

Notes and Comments Made by British Travelers and Observers upon 
American English, 1770-1850. Mitford M. Mathews (Harvard, 
1936). 

One Hundred Years of Poe: A Study of Edgar Allan Poe in Amer- 
ican and English Criticism, 1827-1927. Dudley R. Hutcherson 
(Virginia, 1936). 

The Conception of the Novel as Presented by the Leading English 
and American Novelists since 1800. William E. St. John (South- 
ern California, 1936). 

The Democratic Movement in Modern American Poetry, 1912-1915. 
Sister M. Loftus (Fordham, 1936). 

The Development of William James’s Philosophy. Ida Trask 
(Southern California, Philosophy, 1936). : 

The Ethical Theory of William James. Victor Butterfield (Harvard, 
Philosophy, 1936). 

The Life, Letters, and Essays of Francis Walker Gilmer: A Study 
in Virginia Literary Culture in the First Quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Richard B. Davis (Virginia, 1936). 

The Two Bartrams: A Chapter in the Cultural History of America. 
Ernest P. Earnest (Princeton, 1936). 

Nathaniel Ward: His Life and Works, together with an Edited Text 
of His Simple Cobler. Shirley W. Harvey (Boston University, 
1935). 

Catholicism in Colonial New England: 1620-1788. Rev. Arthur J. 
Riley (Catholic University, History, 1936). 
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The Public Press of Philadelphia during the Civil War. Elwyn B. 
Robinson (Western Reserve, History, 1936). 

Anti-Imperialism in the United States, 1865-1895. Donald M. Dozer 
(Harvard, History, 1936). 

The Reaction of American Protestant Churches to the Darwinian 
Philosophy, 1860-1900. Windsor H. Roberts (Chicago, History, 
1936). 

The Restriction of European Immigration, 1890-1924. Joseph H. 
Taylor (California, History, 1936). 

The Rise of the Colonial Towns, 1625-1742. Carl Bridenbaugh 
(Harvard, History, 1936). 

The Social Philosophy of William Penn. Edward C. O. Beatty (Chi- 
cago, History, 1936). 

For a general list of American doctoral dissertations completed dur- 
ing the year 1935-1936, see Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, 1935-1936 (Number 3), compiled for The 
National Research Council and The American Council of Learned 
Societies by The Association of Research Libraries, edited by 
Donald B. Gilchrist, and published by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York, 1936. 


TV. Oraner Reszarcu In Procress: 

A Bibliography of the American Novel through 1850, by Lyle H. 
Wright, of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, is 
nearing completion. He would be grateful for information of 
out-of-the-way collections of novels in this country. 

Southern Methodist University, Ernest E. Lesy, Bibliographer. 
Dallas, Texas, 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 


[Atien, Ernan] Ericson, Eston E. “Mr. Woolston of London, 1788.” 
N. & Q., CLXXI, 278 (Oct. 17, 1936). 

Discusses a letter in the American Mercury (Hartford, Conn.) for 
June 9, 1788, addressed to “Ethan Allen, Esquire,” and purporting to 
be by a “Mr. Woolston of London.” The letter concerns Allen’s The 
Oracles of Reason. 

[Franxiin, Benyamin| Anonymous. “Acquisition of [the] Benjamin 
Franklin Collection of Yale University.” School and Society, XLIV, 
267-268 (Aug. 29, 1936). 

Researchers will find much in this itemized account of a great 
Franklin collection of manuscripts, maps, newspapers, numerous por- 
traits, busts, and statues, all collected over a period of thirty years by 
William Smith Mason of Pasadena. Practically all of Franklin’s im- 
prints are in the collection. There are also autograph letters by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, John Adams, John Paul Jones, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton, most of which are unpublished, or published only in part. 

Crane, Verner W. “Three Fables by Benjamin Franklin.” New Eng. 
Quart., IX, 499-504 (Sept. 1936). 

The fables were written by Franklin as a propagandist in England 
before the Revolution. 

[Matuer, Corron] Thompson, Lawrance. “Notes on Some Collectors in 
Colonial Massachusetts.” Colophon, I, 82-100 (Autumn, 1936). - 

Cotton Mather, Thomas Prince, and others. 

[Prince, THomas| See item immediately above. 

[SewatL, SamugEL] Anonymous. “The Sins and Mercies of a Harvard 

Student.” More Books: Bull. of Boston P. L., XI, 277-285 (Sept., 1936). 

Description of the unpublished diary (1674-1725) of Joseph Sewall 
(son of Samuel Sewall) belonging to Harvard University Library. 

[WitttaMs, Rocer] Anonymous. “Illustrations Connected with Roger 
Williams’ Life.” R.I. Hist. Soc. Coll, XXIX, 33-44 (April, 1936). 

Places and significant documents. 

Easton, Emily. “Mary Barnard.” R. I, Hist. Soc. Coll, XXIX, 65-80 
July, 1936). 

On Roger Williams’s wife. 
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[Miscettangous] Freedley, George. “An Early Performance of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ in New York.” Bull. of N. Y. P. L., XL, 494-495 (June, 
1936). | 

i An account from the New-York Gazette of March 23, 1729/30. 

Haraszti, Zoltán. “Harvard Tercentenary Exhibit.” More Books: Bull. 
of Boston P. L., XI, 257-276 (Sept., 1936). 

Description of manuscripts and printed works relative to New 
England on exhibit in the Boston Public Library in conjunction with 
the Harvard Tercentenary. 

Paul, H. N. “Shakespeare in Philadelphia.” Proc. Am. Philosophical 
Soc., LXXVI, 719-729 (1936). 

Philadelphia was the gateway through which the works of Shake- 
speare made their entrance into America. 

Wroth, L. C. “The St. Mary’s City Press: A New Chronology of Amer- 
ican Printing.” Md. Hist. Mag., XXXI, gt-111 (June, 1936). 

Recent discovery moves back date of earliest permanent printing 
establishment in Maryland and all states south of Massachusetts to 
Aug. 31, 1685, or possibly earlier. 


II. 1800-1870 


[ Bannister, N. H.] Marshall, T. F. “The Birth Date of Nathaniel Har- 
rington Bannister.” Am. Lit, VIII, 306-307 (Nov., 1936). 
The date is Jan. 3, 1813. 
[Boxer G. H.] Bradley, Sculley. “George Henry Boker and Angie 
Hicks.” Am. Lit., VIII, 258-265 (Nov., 1936). 
Discussion of a new MS of Boker sonnets, most of which were 
written because of Mrs. Hicks, whose life is briefly sketched. 
““Hans Breitmann’ In England and America.” Colophon, II, 
65-81 (Autumn, 1936). 
Includes letters by Leland 1869-1870 to G. H. Boker. 
[Brown, C. B.] Hendrickson, James C. “A Note on Wieland.” Am. 
Lit., VIII, 305-306 (Nov., 1936). 
The inspiration of the novel was an account of a murder committed 
by Mr. J— Y—, who is established as James Yates. 
[Bryant, W. C.] Glicksberg, C. I. “New Contributions in Prose by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant.” Americana, XXX, 573-592 (Oct., 1936). 
Bryant’s reviews and critical notes in the United States Review and 
Literary Gazette indicate a wide range and diversity of interests in 
the novel, South American literature, poetry, education, and science. 
Also contains discussion of two short stories contributed to the same 
periodical by Bryant. 
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Bernard, Edward G. “Northern Bryant and Southern Hayne.” Colo- 
phon, I, 536-540 (Spring, 1936). 

Unpublished correspondence between the poets. 

[Burrivcu, Tuomas] Seybolt, Paul S. “American First Editions: 
Thomas Bulfinch [1796-1867].” Pub. Week, CXXX, 2424 (Dec. 19, 
1936). 

[Dana, R. H.] Gallery, D. V. “Too Far Before the Mast.” Colophon, 
Il, 60-64 (Autumn, 1936). 

An error in reckoning the ship’s position in Two Years Before the 
Mast. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Stewart, Randall. “The Concord Group.” Sewanee 
Rev., XLIV, 434-446 (Oct.-Dec., 1936). 

Personal relations of Hawthorne, Emerson, and Thoreau, with their 
present-day significance. 

[Hawrnorne, NATHANIEL] See item immediately above. 

Stewart, Randall. “Two Uncollected Reviews by Hawthorne.” New 
Eng. Quart., IX, 504-509 (Sept., 1936). 

The reviews are of Whittier’s The Supernaturalism of New Eng- 
land (1847) and Webber’s The Hunter-Naturalist (1851). 

[Haynz, P. H.] See second entry under Bryant, W. C. 

[Hormes, O. W.] Hayakawa, S. I. “Holmes’s Lowell Institute Lec- 
tures.” Am. Lit, VIIL 281-290 (Nov., 1936). 

Brief reports from newspapers of the nature of Holmes’s twelve 
lectures on the English poets (1852). 

[Irvinc, Wasuincron ] Blanck, Jacob. “The Authorship of ‘Salmagundi’.” 
Pub. Week., CXXX, 2101 (Nov. 28, 1936). 

“A recently discovered copy of New York, 1814, edition of ‘Salma- 
gundi,’ volume one only, is probably the most definite source of infor- 
mation on the authorship of the papers.” 

[LoncFELLow, H. W.] Eckstorm, Fannie H. “Pigwacket and Parson 
Symmes.” New Eng. Quart., IX, 378-402 (Sept. 1936). 

History and literature of Captain John Lovewell’s fight with the 
Indians at Fryeburg, Maine, in 1725. 

Richards, Irving T. “Longfellow in England: Unpublished Extracts 
from His Journal.” PMLA, LI, 1123-1140 (Dec., 1936). 

[Lonestreet, A. B.] Weber, Carl J. “A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Alfred’s Country.” Colophon, I, 525-535 (Spring, 1936). 

Relations of Augustus B. Longstreet to Thomas Hardy. 

{Lowext, J. R.] Weber, Carl J. “Lowell’s ‘Dead Rat in the Wall.” New 
Eng. Quart., IX, 468-472 (Sept., 1936). 

A tempest in’a teapot following Julian Hawthorne’s report of an 
interview with Lowell in 1886. 
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[Por, E. A.] Cargill, Oscar. “A New Source for “The Raven’.” Am. Lit., 
VIII, 291-294 (Nov., 1936). 

The source is claimed to be William Taylor, Historic Survey of 

German Poetry, two poems by Burger. 
Friedman, William F. “Edgar Allan Poe, Cryptographer.” Am. Lit., 
VII, 266-280 (Nov., 1936). 
Poe is shown to have been “only a dabbler in cryptography.” 
[THorzav, H. D.] Boyd, David. “Thoreau, the Rebel Idealist.” Amer- 
icana, XXX, 89-118, 286-323 (Jan. and April, 1936). 
Biographical and critical sketch. 
See first entry under Emerson, R. W. 
[Timrop, Henry] Parks, Edd W. “Timrod’s College Days.” Am. Lit, 
VIII, 294-296 (Nov., 1936). 

Records from the University of Georgia. 

[ Wurman, Warr] Glicksberg, C. I. “Walt Whitman, the Journalist.” 
Americana, XXX, 474-490 (July, 1936). 

Three articles contributed by Whitman to the Brooklyn City News 
in 1860 and 1862. 

Myers, Henry A. “Whitman’s Consistency.” Am. Lit, VIII, 243-257 
(Nov., 1936). 

“In the last analysis Whitman is consistent because the fragmentary 
curve which he dots is nothing more than the experience of the indi- 
dual, in whom all opposites are reconciled.” 

| Wurrrier, J. G.] Snyder, Edward D. and Hewitt, Anna B. “Letters of 
John Greenleaf Whittier in the Roberts Collection at Haverford Col- 
lege.” Bull. of Friends’ Hist. Ass, XXV, 33-43 (Spring, 1936). 

Thirteen short letters, 1842-1892, with notes. 

Snyder, Edward D. “Notes on Whittier and Haverford College.” Bull. 
of Friends Hist. Ass, XXV, 7-10 (Spring, 1936). 

An address. 

Whittier, J. G. “Rhymes (for S. Lewis).” Bull. of Friends’ Hist. Ass., 
XXV, 11 (Spring, 1936). 

See second entry under Hawthorne, Nathaniel. 

[MisceLLanzous| Billington, R. A. “Maria Monk and Her Influence.” 
Catholic Hist. Rev., XXH, 283-296 (Oct., 1936). 

An account of the controversy occasioned by the publication in 
1836 of Maria Monk’s anti-Catholic Awful Disclosures of the Hotel 
Dieu Nunnery of Montreal. 

Kouwenhoven, J. A. “Some Ado About Nothing.” Colophon, II, 101- 
113 (Autumn, 1936). 
“Nothing to Wear”—a poem by William A. Butler published in 


1857. 
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Kummer, George. “Anonymity and Carlyle’s Early Reputation in Amer- 
ica.” Am. Lit, VIII, 297-299 (Nov., 1936). 
McCloskey, John C. “A Note on the Portico.” Am. Lit., VIII, 300-304 
(Nov., 1936). 
The magazine ran from 1816 to 1818 and had a nationalistic atti- 
tude which is of interest. 
Schmidt, G. P. “Intellectual Cross Currents in American Colleges, 1825- 
1855.” Am. Hist. Rev., XLII, 46-67 (Oct., 1936). 
Despite agitation for reform and innovation, the traditional college 
remained up to the Civil War much as it had been at the start of the 
century. 


III. 1870-1900 


[Brerce, Amsrose] Wilson, Follett. “Bierce in His Brilliant Obscurity.” 
N. Y. Times Book Rev., p. 232 (Oct. 11, 1936). 
[CLemens, S. L.] Burke, W. J. “Mark Twain: An Exhibition.” Bull. of 
N.Y. P. L. XL, 499-501 (June, 1936). 
Some items in the exhibition. 
Ferguson, De Lancey. “Mark Twain and the Cleveland Herald.” Am. 
Lit., VII, 304-305 (Nov., 1936). 
It was the Herald in which Clemens in 1869 was offered an interest. 
[Harre, Brer] Blanck, Jacob. “The Question of Bret Harte’s Mliss.” 
Pub. Week, CXXX, 2102-2105 (Nov. 28, 1936). 
Comments on Mitss: An Idyl of Red Mountain and a pirated edi- 
tion. 
[Jewerr, Saran O.] Floyd, Olive Beatrice. “Sarah Orne Jewett’s Advice 
to a Young Writer.” Yale Rev, XXVI, 430-432 (Winter, 1937). 
Two hitherto unpublished letters. 
[LANIER Srpney] Anonymous. “Notes and Queries: Correction by 
Lanier.” Colophon, Il, 133 (Autumn, 1936). 
In Lanier’s dedication to Charlotte Cushman a change should be 
made to suit the poet’s wishes. 
[Letanp, C. G.} See second entry under Boker, G. H. 
[Norron, C. E.] Warren, Austin. “Mr. Norton of Shady Hill.” Am. 
Rev., VIII, 86-114 (Nov., 1936). 
C. E. Norton exhibited as a “transmitter of culture” and a “guard- 
ian of society.” 
[Pivzerton, Arran] Willson, Frank. “American First Editions: Allan 
Pinkerton 1819-1884." Pub, Week, CXXX, 2135-2136 (Nov. 28, 1936). 
[Porrer, W. S.] Anonymous. “The Finding of Unknown O. Henry 
Stories.” Redbook Mag., LXVIII, 7 (Jan. 1937). 
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Miss [Mary S.] Harrell, of Austin, Texas, discovers the stories in 
the Houston (Texas) Post. [According to a newspaper story there 
are forty-two pieces in all: twenty-eight short stories, six word sketches, 
and eight poems. | 

Henry, O. “Vereton Villa.” Redbook Mag. LXVIII, 24-27 (Jan., 1937). 

The first of five newly discovered stories by O. Henry to be re- 
printed by the Redbook Magazine. 

[Miscettanzous|] Winterich, John T. “The Imprints of A. Edward 
Newton & Co., 1887-1893.” Colophon, I, 510-522 (Spring, 1936). 
The famous collector as a publisher. 


IV. 1900-1937 
[ANpERSON, MaxweE tL] Isaacs, Edith J. R. “Maxwell Anderson.” Eng. 
Jour, XXV, 795-803 (Dec., 1936). 
“All Anderson’s plays are... plays of a theater poet with a far 
vision and an active social. conscience.” 
[AnpERsoNn, SHERWooD] Anderson, Sherwood. “The Story-Teller’s Job.” 
Book Buyer, Il, 8 (Dec., 1936). 
The business of the novelist is faithfully to describe the life about 
him, not personally to attempt to correct social evils. 
Lovett, Robert Morss. “Sherwood Anderson.” New Republic, LXXXIX, 
103-105 (Nov. 25, 1936). 
[Bazarrr, Irvine] Elliott, G. R. “Irving Babbitt as I Knew Him.” Am. 
Rev., VIII, 36-60 (Nov., 1926). 
[CatpweLL, Erskine] Coindreau, Maurice Edgar. “Erskine Caldwell.” 
Nouvelle Rev. Française, pp. 908-912 (Nov. 1, 1936). 
[Cansy, H. S.] Glicksberg, Charles I. “Henry Seidel Canby.” Sewanee 
Rev., XLIV, 420-433 (Oct.-Dec., 1936). | 
“A salutary and influential apostle of the golden mean.” 
[Corrin, Roserr P. T.] Benét, William Rose. “Man from Maine.” Eng. 
Jour., XXV, 523-533 (Sept., 1936). 
An evaluation of the latest poet to win the Pulitzer Prize. 
[Dreiser, THEoporz| Chamberlain, John. “Theodore Dreiser.” New Re- 
public, LXXXIX, 236-238 (Dec. 23, 1936). 
[Easrman, Max] Eastman, Max. “John Reed and the Old Masses.” 
Modern Month., X, 19-22 (Oct., 1936). 
Eastman includes certain facts regarding his own editorship of the 
Masses. 
[Euor, T. S.] Laboulle, M. J. J. “T. S. Eliot and Some French Poets.” 
Rev. de Littérature Comparée, pp. 389-399 (April-June, 1936). 
Rees, Garnet. “A French Influence on T. S. Eliot: Remy de Gourmont.” 
Rev. de Littérature Comparée, pp. 764-767 (Oct-Dec., 1936). 
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[FauLxner, Witu1aM] De Voto, Bernard. “Witchcraft in Mississippi.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., pp. 3-4, 14 (Oct. 31, 1936). 

A discussion of William Faulkner and of his failure to offer a con- 
vincing interpretation of his characters. 

[ Frost, Roperr] Newdick, Robert S. “Robert Frost as Teacher.” Eng. 
Jour., XXV, 632-637 (Oct. 1936). 

[Gatz, Zona] Mabie, J. “Anatomy of the Home Town.” Chr. Sci. Mon., 
XXVIII, 14 (Oct. 1, 1936). 

A reminiscent account of Zona Gale’s life in Portage, Wisconsin, as 
told by a girlhood friend of hers. 

[Hemineway, Ernest] Bishop, J. B. “Homage to Hemingway.” New 

- Republic, LXXXIX, 39-42 (Nov. 11, 1936). 

[Hucues, Laneston | Birss, John H. “American First Editions: Langston 
Hughes [1902-].” Pub. Week., CXXX, 2135 (Nov. 28, 1936). 

[Lewis, Scram] Cantwell, Robert. “Sinclair Lewis.” New Republic, 
LXXXVII, 298-301 (Oct. 21, 1936). 

[Mencxen, H. L.] Calverton, V. F. “H. L. Mencken: A Devaluation.” 
Modern Month. X, 7-11 (Dec., 1936). 

“In a word, he was the spiritual father of the Debunkers who suc- 
ceeded finally in debunking himself, which was the best debunking 
of them all.” 

[O Nen, Eucene| De Voto, Bernard. “Minority Report.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., pp. 3-4, 16 (Nov. 21, 1936). 

Upholds the opinion that Eugene O'Neill is not a major literary 
figure and should not have been awarded the Nobel Prize. 

Helburn, Theresa. “O’Neill: An Impression.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, p. 10 
(Nov. 21, 1936). 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Mason, D. G. “Early Letters of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson.” Va. Quart. Rev., XII, 52-69 (Winter, 1937). 

Letters from E. A. R. to Daniel Gregory Mason written between 
July, 1899, and Sept., 1900. 

[Sepewicx, Anne D.] Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. “Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s Letters: A Portrait.’ Forum, XCVI, 111-115 (Sept., 1936). 

Seven letters, written from 1908 to 1932, edited by Basil de Sélin- 
court. 

{Smiru, “THorne] Haas, Irvin. “American First Editions: [James] 
Thorne Smith [Jr.] 1893-1934.” Pub. Week, CXXX, 2134 (Nov. 28, 
1926). 

[Srem, Gertrupe| Lane, James W. “The Craze for Craziness.” Catholic 
World, CXLIV, 306-309 (Dec., 1936). 

Discusses the alleged unintelligibility of such writers as Ezra Pound 
and Gertrude Stein. 
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[Wueezock, J. H.] Wheelock, John Hall. “Author Unknown.” Book 
Buyer, Il, 22 (Dec., 1936). 

Wheelock tells the story of the composition of his poem “Song from 
Heaven.” 

[MiscerLanzous| Carter, Alfred. “Reproach for the Critics.” New Mex- 
ico Quart., VI, 169-180 (Aug., 1936). 

Discusses the low state of literary criticism in America. 

Colum, M. M. “Literature of Today and Tomorrow.” Scribner's Mag, 
C, 66-69, roo (Oct., 1936). 

This article, touching upon both American and foreign realism, 
shows the effect on our literature of the change in the modern way 
of living from “an instinctive to a deliberate civilization, to a planned 
civilization.” l 

Cooke, A. “A National Theatre on Trial.” Fortnightly, n.s., DCCCXL, 
726-731 (Dec., 1936). 

An account of the W. P. A. Federal Theater. 

Dane, Clemence. “American Fairy Tales.” Fortnightly, n.s, CXXXIX, 
464-470 (April, 1936). 

The “science fiction” of the popular magazines is the American 
equivalent of the European fairy tale. 

DeSales, Raoul de Roussy. “Notes on American Newspapers.” Atlantic 
Month., CLIX, 28-33 (Jan., 1937). 

The French critic would “willingly be left in ignorance of half the 
details of what happened to know a little more about the private 
opinion of the witness.” 

Hatcher, Harlan. “The Second Lost Generation.” Eng. Jour, XXV, 
621-631 (Oct., 1936). , 

A survey of literature on victims of economic depression. 

Weeks, Edward. “What Makes a Book a Best Seller?” N. Y. Times 
Book Rev., pp. 2, 15 (Dec. 20, 1936). 


V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK. LITERATURE 


Anonymous. “Folk-Lore is Preserved in a Festival.” Lit. Digest, CXXII, 
21-22 (Aug. I, 1936). 

On the campus of Bucknell University (Lewisburg) miners of 
the Wilkes-Barre coal fields gave, according to this report, a concrete 
display of Pennsylvania’s early culture. Professor George Korson’s 
Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miner (1927) is described as “a 
work the miners themselves treasure as a sort of family Bible.” 

“To What Strange Shores?” Times Lit. Supp, No. 1810, pp. 


753-754 (Oct. 10, 1936). 
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An English appraisal of 4 Dictionary of American English, Part 

I, and of H. L. Mencken’s The American Language, Fourth Edition. 
Fletcher, John Gould. “The Ozark Singer.” Criterion, XVI, 1-13 (Oct., 
1936). 

An account of a visit to an Arkansas ballad-singer, which prints 
variants of “Fair Eleanor and the Brown Maid,” “Rosemary and 
Thyme,” “I am a Weak and Rambling One,” “Marthy and Mary,” 
and “We Will Camp upon the Mountain.” ` 

Follett, Wilson. “The State of the Language.” Atlantic Month., CLIX, 
48-57 (Jan. 1937). 

The general decay of standards in written and spoken thought has 
coincided with the teaching of English as an “inspirational subject” 
instead of as “the indispensable science.” 

Hunter, Aria D. “Bibliography: Dialectical Studies.” The Cue of 
Theta Alpha Phi, XV, 25-27 (Spring, 1936). 

Lists of publications by members of the Linguistic Atlas staff and 
by those interested in the field of dialect study. 

Read, Allen Walker. “American Projects for an Academy to Regulate 
Speech.” PMLA, LI, 1141-1180 (Dec., 1936). 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Bader, Arno. “The Gallant Captain and Brother Jonathan.” Colophon, 
II, 114-129 (Autumn, 1936). 
Captain Frederick Marryat in America. 
Davidson, Carter. “The Immigrant Strain in American Literature.” 
Eng. Jour., XXV, 862-868 (Dec., 1936). 
Direct literary products of immigrants in various literary types. 
Gohdes, Clarence. “The Theme-Song of American Criticism.” Univ. of 
- Toronto Quart, VI, 49-65 (Oct., 1936). 

A discussion of seven factors which militated against the produc- 
tion of literature as a fine art in the United States: the lack of a cul- 
tural background, the practical nature of the citizenry, immigration, 
the vast expanse of territory, the quality of American education, the 
power of journalism, and the absence of an international copyright 
law up to 1891. | 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. “Bibliographical Studies in Early Polish Amer- 
icana.” Bull. of N. Y. P. L., XL, 427-436 (May, 1926). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Frowerinc or New Encianp, 1815-1865. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1936. x, 550 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Brooks’s subject in The Flowering of New England is, he says, 
“The New England mind, as it has found expression in the lives and 
works of writers,” and he announces the book as the first of a series in 
which he will “sketch the literary history of the United States.” The 
chief literary figures of New England from 1815 to 1865 stand out in 
page after page of prose, richer and firmer textured than any he has 
written before. Some of the minor figures, curiously, are even more 
vividly depicted, and the reader is likely to get an appetite not only for 
an Emerson or a Thoreau, but a Newcomb or a Greenough. If the 
appetite leads only to the discovery that whatever flavor there is has been 
distilled into Mr. Brooks’s paragraphs, and that the original of which 
he writes is duller than what he says of it, this is a tribute to his skill, 
if not to the complete accuracy of the impression he gives. 

Here, as he has done before, he puts into his text without quotation 
marks phrases “directly taken” from the men of whom he writes, in 
order “to give an effect of immediacy in conveying the author’s thoughts 
and feelings.” The method works brilliantly often, but there are risks. 
Men talk and write differently at different times, to different persons, 
in different contexts. The full meaning of their words appears usually 
only where it is known how and when and to whom they were uttered. 
These things Mr. Brooks usually does not tell us, and so the words of 
this or that author, however “directly taken” and however deftly fitted 
into the mosaic he is constructing, sometimes lose their original exact 
and complete significance. A few footnotes would help, but Mr. Brooks 
eschews footnotes, explaining that he feels it is “unnecessary to resort to 
notes to support” his “own authority,” since he has “taken pains with the 
documentation, and . .. can quote chapter and verse—in some trust- 
worthy source of the time, some diary, memoir, letter or whatever—for 
every phrase that appears in the book.” No doubt he has taken pains; 
surely he has read widely. This is precisely why the omission of foot- 
notes is to be regretted. Others, less deeply read and less thorough than 
he, would surely like to be directed to the springs at which he drank. 
And the more skeptical will say, justly, that a book as long as this with- 
out an error or a misquotation or two, is almost unimaginable, and that 
if Mr. Brocks is writing seriously he should help serious readers to verify 
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what he says. There may be slips on more important matters than the 
spelling of Longfellow’s “Kavanagh.” 

To diligent scholars may be safely left the task of running down 
eventually the inaccuracies which may have eluded Mr. Brooks’s pains, 
and of comparing what he does quote with what he does not in order 
to point out cases in which he may have been less than fair, or at the 
very least less than complete, in his presentation of the evidence. But 
the most unpedantic reader must face one larger question. The book is, 
we are told, not simply “literary history” but a study of the “New Eng- 
land mind.” Now “literary history” can be, and has been, written in 
terms of biography and criticism of selected authors, but can the “mind” 
of any period in any time be thus studied? Was the “mind” of New 
England the sole and complete possession of the writers in Concord, 
Cambridge, and the select circles of Boston? Were there no newspapers, 
no cheap periodicals, no “men in the street,” no ephemeral novels, no 
literary trash—and if there were, have such things nothing to tell us of 
“mind”? Is the full picture given by the polite literature, however pop- 
ular, produced and read by the more cultivated classes? Perhaps Mr. 
Brooks would maintain that only these classes had genuine ideas, or 
“mind” enough to enter into the intellectual life of the day, but even if 
this were granted it would still be true that he all too rarely comes to 
grips with the actual stuff of thought with which even these classes dealt. 
He sees, for example, that Oriental philosophy was something which 
interested some New Englanders, but he does not show how or why, or 
trace the way in which, some of them read Eastern sages, took certain 
ideas, ignored others, and made still others so much their own that they 
became a part of native, original New England thinking for the moment 
at least. Too often Mr. Brooks is concerned with artists writing or act- 
ing, rather than thinking, and thus he too often writes not intellectual 
history, but literary criticism, or a history of the manners and customs of 
certain literary folk. He gives unforgettable glimpses of his subjects be- 
having picturesquely or making good sentences—~Whittier under the 
barn burrowing for eggs, or Holmes preparing to say something of 
deacons and Derby Day. But these are only pale reflections of men at 
hard intellectual labor, forging their own ideas out of the doctrines and 
theories and discoveries they found in their tradition, their books, and 
the life about them, following patiently such intellectual lights as were 
granted to them. By neglecting all this too much, Mr. Brooks fails to 
show how far apart in intellectual terms Concord and Boston were, and 
how distant was the cousinship of Cambridge and Concord. He seems 
to treat Boston as if it were all New England, and to make Concord or 
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Cambridge its suburbs, or Yale as if it were a branch of Harvard, quite 
missing the extent to which the smaller towns and the universities pos- 
sessed vitality and individuality as separate intellectual centers. The 
student of ideas, the amateur of intellectual history in any real sense, 
will find constant disappointment in this book. It is a “literary history,” 
not a history of ideas, a narrative of writers and a critical commentary on 
their works, rather than a study of their thinking or of the “New Eng- 
land mind.” His summary analysis of New England culture in Spen- 
glerian terms, and his shrewd emphasis on the racial piety involved in 
it, both lose force because they are not firmly enough backed by thorough 
analysis of the ideas behind what the writers wrote and said. 

_ Even as “literary history” the book might well have been richer than 
it is. Delightful as is its anecdotal narrative of the lives and personal 
peculiarities of the writers, vivid as are its pictures of the external setting 
in which they moved, it is all so skilful and so lively that the reader 
must now and then choke down uneasy doubts as to whether any men 
and women were ever actually so consistently entertaining or fit to be 
displayed in such consistently heightened fashion. The very brilliance 
of the prose leads to effects that come dangerously close to exaggeration. 
The total impression is too much one of preoccupation with the flowers 
rather than with the duller but more solid fruits. Yet the book is, for 
all this, a great achievement and the best introduction to the lives and 
books of many New Englanders in days when New Englanders had 
something to say and knew how to say it. If even as literary history it 
remains the “sketch” that Mr. Brooks implies it to be, this is largely 
because it concentrates too little on literary criticism and too much on 
literary lives. In the writings of New Englanders from 1815 to 1865, in 
the artistic standards, the successes and failures of artists, their conflicting, 
if largely unexpressed theories about the nature of art and the relation 
of the artist to his world, there is vastly more material than Mr. Brooks 
has had space to discuss. It is a pity, for wherever he touches criticism 
he is at least competent and often masterly. If at his worst he deserves 
the phrase he applies to Lowell, who had “a taste... less perceptive than 
gustatory,” at his best he goes well beyond mere appreciative comment 
and writes criticism in which keen perception of literary values leads to 


genuine depth of insight. 
Harvard University. KennetH B. Murvock. 
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American Ficrion: An Historica, and Critica Survey. By Arthur 
Hobson Quinn. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. [1936.] xxiii, 805 pp. $5.00. 

One associates Professor Quinn so completely with the history of the 
American drama, a literary province in which he was a pioneer and thus 
far the definitive worker, that one has a moment of surprise to find him 
prospecting in another area where he is not a pioneer and where he can 
only repeat what has been brilliantly done before. The writing of his- 
tories of American literature, which survey always with care the various 
areas of prose fiction, has grown to be almost a major national industry. 
Every teacher of the subject in high schools or colleges acquires sooner 
or later the desire to add another volume to the now crowded alcove. 
Moreover, we are now entering a period when university graduate de- 
partments are willing to accept American literature themes for Ph.D. 
theses, and as a result every by-path in the whole forest of our writers is 
being explored as if it were a main branch. The writings concerned with 
Edgar Allan Poe alone now will fill a bookcase. Excellent. In the 
multitude of facts discovered there is truth, but are we not overdoing 
the beating of the old straw? 

Professor Quinn claims uniqueness for his study on the ground that 
it is the first attempt to make a-specialized history of the longer and the 
shorter forms of fiction together. In all the histories of American liter- 
ature it has been done, of course, but never before exhaustively as an 
isolated study. To attempt such a survey surely requires courage. As 
the author suggests, it was a “daring” venture. To survey and triangulate 
‘the vast Everglades of American fiction and to classify and label all its 
thousands of elements is a job for a scholarly titan. First of all, comes 
the problem of selection. Is the book to be a history of the fiction of the 
American people during the century and a half or a critique of those 
authors and fictions that look respectable from the viewpoint of the 
university classroom? Dr. Quinn’s answer is unequivocal at the start: 
“I have had rigorously to limit my discussion to those whose pre-eminence 
is unquestioned.” As to who these unquestioned ones are depends upon 
the one who selects them, but for Dr. Quinn the pre-eminent ones are 
by no means an oligarchy. In his thirty-seven page double-column index 
he reveals to his reader that he has reviewed twelve hundred stories and 
novels. Soon, however, one discovers that the emphasis is always upon 
the artistic, the refined, the literary “upper crust.” Of all the novelists 
Edith Wharton gets the longest treatment—thirty-seven pages—and the 
strongest superlative: “the supreme artist in modern American fiction.” 
Next in order come the émigré artists Henry James, F. Marion Craw- 
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ford, and Anne Douglas Sedgwick, each of whom draws a long chapter. 
To Hawthorne he devotes sixteen pages, but to the Philadelphian Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, “pioneer and patrician,” eighteen pages. Willa Cather 
is treated in fifteen pages, Ellen Glasgow in twelve. Of the southern 
novelists only James Lane Allen, he of “the genteel tradition,” detains 
the critical pen. Judged by the space devoted to them the Southern 
writers Simms, Kennedy, Cable, Harris, and Page are together just equal 
to Mrs. Wharton. 

The book is therefore not a history of the American people in one 
phase of their intellectual and artistic development. How can a his- 
torian of the evolution of literary artistry in America, especially in its 
fictional areas, neglect the gift books, the Street and Smith novels, Rob- 
ert Bonner and his Ledger, Godey’s Lady’s Book, the best-seller epidemics, 
and similar Americanisms? 

Dr. Quinn’s aim, however, as his title proclaims, was both historical 
and critical. “A history of American fiction must, first, make clear the 
tendencies and development of an artistic form; second, show its relation 
to American life, social, economic, and political; third, establish certain 
fundamental laws of fiction.” In his first aim he has succeeded. He has 
made much of artistry and fictional technique. In his third aim he has 
done careful work, without, however, adding anything new to a much- 
discussed subject. But in his second aim—the most important of the 
three—most certainly he has failed. His history on the whole is a series 
of extended reviews of short story and novel units arranged in chro- 
nological order. His method is to classify into groups rather than to trace 
evolutions from popular and national condiuons. He treces carefully 
the rising stream of realism, but he does little else with the deeper cur- 
rents which have directed our fiction. A chapter there should have been 
on the religious influences that made fiction as a home product impossible 
until after the Revolution, and that served as a heavy brake upon the 
progress of American fiction all through the first ccntury of its develop- 
ment. Totally does he neglect the powerful influence of Scott that col- 
ored the fiction of a whole generation, to be followed after the early 
eighteen-thirties by the dominating shadow of Charles Dickens, who fed 
full American sentimentalism and made possible Mrs. Stowe and Bret 
Harte and a whole fictional school. 

He veers strongly to the right in his estimates. Seldom is he uncon- 
ventional, never is he startling, and for the most part he is commendatory 
in his judgments, as much so as even Dr. Phelps. The book everywhere 
is up-to-date in its facts, all the latest research findings have been made 
use of, and despite the multiplicity of its facts I have found as yet no 
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errors. The book of a scholar undoubtedly. One can deplore many 
things omitted and committed in the volume, but one can with safety 
add it to one’s reference shelf. By one who has done similar work and 
knows the toil involved, that index to twelve hundred reviewed stories 
and novels is appreciated. In moments of doubt as to titles and story 
contents I shall turn to it often, even though I know the volume makes 
no mention of Edgar Saltus, Sylvester Judd, Rowland E. Robinson, S. E. 
White, Edgar Fawcett, Charles D. Stewart, and dozens besides. 


Rollins College.. Frep Lewis PATTEE. 


A Dictionary or American ENcuisH on Hisroricat Princrptes. Com- 
piled at the University of Chicago under the Editorship of Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie, a Co-editor of the Oxford Dictionary, and James R. 
Hulbert. Part I, A—Baggage. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1936. $4.00. 


At last the publication of the monumental Dictionary of American 
English on historical principles, so eagerly awaited by lay scholars as 
well as by philologists, has begun. On time, too, for results were prom- 
ised within ten years. The project was instituted in 1925, work started 
in earnest in 1926, and in 1936 the first part is available. It may be in 
place here to review briefly the history of the undertaking. Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie, the editor, testifies that in the summer of 1924, in Chicago, 
when he was reading some proofs of the Oxford Dictionary, the idea 
came to him that it would be interesting to know how far back certain 
words could be traced in American use. That thought brought him up 
against the fact that there were no means of determining this, since no 
effort had been made to trace the vocabulary current on this side of the 
Atlantic from the seventeenth century to the present day. It was then 
natural to infer that what was required was a new dictionary. He com- 
municated the idea to Professor J. M. Manly, head of the department 
of English at the University of Chicago, who at once took steps to in- 
terest the University. in the project. Sir William, who had been pro- 
fessor at Oxford in the field of philology from 1916, was made a pro- 
fessor of English at Chicago in 1925, and he was given a staff of well- 
equipped assistants, the cost being defrayed by the General Education 
Board. It was planned to deal especially, though not exclusively, with 
the following classes of words: (1) those descriptive of the physical fea- 
tures of the country, as backwoods, bluff, canyon, prairie; (2) words 
connected with the material development of the country, as frame-house, 
log-cabin, canoe, steamboat, turnpike, railroad; (3) terms of administra- 
tion, politics, religion, trade and other activities, as Senate, caucus, Mor- 
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mon, lumber, elevator; (4) colloquialisms and slang, so far as these are 
especially American in origin or in later use. , 

The expense of the undertaking has been very great. Besides the 
assistance from the General Education Board, already mentioned, the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the University of Chicago 
have contributed liberally. These institutions and a gratifying number 
of advance subscriptions have made the work possible. Not only Amer- 
ica but England and other foreign countries sent such subscriptions, 
which is a splendid record for so costly a work. Part II is now in press, 
and the editing of IN and IV nearly finished. The Dictionary will con- 
sist of four or five volumes when completed. 

Just what is the province of the new work? It is planned to include 
so far as may be every word, phrase, or usage, from the days of the first 
colonists, originating on this side of the Atlantic and having clear con- 
nection with the development of the country and its people, invented 
new words, and English importations. The primary aim is to establish 
the features distinctive of America, to show clearly the word meanings 
distinguishing the United States from the mother country. Pronun- 
ciation and etymologies are not taken into account in a work of this 
kind. The dictionary is not, however, a mere catalogue of American- 
isms, like the old type of books in this field. The treatment is historical 
and the illustrative quotations dated. The earliest available instance is 
given first; the later instances show development. Only special selections 
of slang and dialect words are included; at least they play no major rôle, 
for they deserve record in separate dictionaries which will some day be 
made. Slang especially is so transient—its transiency helps to distinguish 
it from dialect—and it is of such recent origin that its value is uncertain 
till it becomes established as part of the written language. For practical 
reasons the date selected as the final one for inclusion of words and 
citations is 1900. 

Reading and compilation for the dictionary have now been com- 
pleted, a tremendous undertaking that involved the combing of innum- 
erable sources such as the following: prose and verse in book form from 
the seventeenth century till 1900, by authors well and little known—the 
latter often proving the better sources; local records, early documents, 
diaries, letters, etc.; congressional, state, and municipal records; maps, 
newspapers, advertisements, likely to have words not found in ordinary 
sources; special works, even textbooks, current scientific and popular 
works, books on topography, exploration, forests, cooking, etc. The 
prodigious labor of collecting from these sources was done by volunteer 
workers of many types. The editors make special acknowledgment of 
help from students of the Universities of Kansas and Missouri. 
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Much of interest may be learned from the display of words, dignified 
and undignified, in the part now published, though later parts will have, 
perhaps, more characteristic lists. Words beginning with A include many 
terms of abstract character, also proper names, as “Algonkin,” “Arkan- 
sas,” names of American animals, plants, trees, some Spanish words, as 
“adobe,” “alfalfa,” “arroyo.” We learn that the grade “A” given in-col- 
leges has been used in America since the 1880's; we find set forth the 
various American uses of “apartment,” “ark,” “arcade,” “attic.” Under 
later B words we may expect to find records of the date of origin or occur- 
rence of such interesting Americanisms as “belittle,” “bogus,” “boom,” 
“boss,” all of which now have currency in England. 

Compiled in the manner described, the Dictionary will to a great ex- 
tent, to paraphrase the words of the publishers, embody the history not 
only of American speech but of American culture. The successive 
changes in modes of life and work, the vogue of particular customs and 
fashions, the approximate dates of their beginning and in many instances 
of their ending will be shown. The growth and distribution of the more 
important American industries, with many of the details connected with 
them, will receive special illustration, as also will the terms of politics 
and the social order, which are so closely connected with the develop- 
ment of new ideas. Beyond doubt the editors are justified in believing 
that the work will be important for all who are interested in the history 
of American culture and institutions as well as for students of the Amer- 
ican language and literature. It will be of value not only to the profes- 
sional scholar but to those who wish a reference book affording detailed 
information on matters of practical and public life. 

Assisting Sir William Craigie in the preparation of the Dictionary are 
Professor J. R. Hulbert as co-editor, George Watson as associate editor, 


and Mitford M. Mathews and Allen Walker Reed as assistant editors. 
University of Nebraska. . Louise Pounp. 


ANNALS OF THE New York Sracz. Vol. VIII, 1865-1870. By George C. 
D. Odell. New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. xvii, 779 pp. 
$8.75. | 
Professor Odell continues his monumental contribution to the history 

of the New York stage in this eighth volume. With the same unhurried 

vision he paints a portrait of the transitional period of the late sixties, 
when “Wallack’s” was the leading theater, and upon its stage the older 

English comedies were produced with the skill and care that makes it, in 

Dr. Odell’s opinion, the apex of the history of the New York stage. He 

calls due attention, of course, to the opening of Booth’s Theater at Sixth 
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Avenue and Twenty-third Street, with the production of Romeo and 
Juliet, and the passing of the Winter Garden, the Broadway Theater, and 
Barnum’s Museum. The next decade, 1869-1879, is rightly described in 
prospect as a great epoch in the history of the New York stage. It is to 
commence with the opening of Augustin Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theater 
in August 1869, and lead to the beginning of his career as Manager of 
Daly’s Theater at Broadway and Thirtieth Street in the autumn of 1879. 
Only one year of this period is treated in this volume, but it will continue 
in volume nine, which will be published in the spring of 1937. 

The Annals is a history of the theater and not of the drama, and the 
student of dramatic literature will find these five years, 1865-1870, rather 
bare of significant plays. Robertson’s comedies were placed on the Amer- 
ican stage for the first time, and Dr. Odell rightly calls attention to their 
importance for the future playwright. Forrest was still playing Bird’s 
Gladiator and Broker of Bogota, Stone’s Metamora, and Conrad’s Jack 
Cade. Those who think our earlier drama had no vitality will note with 
surprise that Noah’s She Would Be a Soldier was still being played in 
1865 at Barnum’s Museum. In the same year Joseph Jefferson returned 
to this country with Boucicault’s revision of Rip Van Winkle in which 
the traces of John Kerr’s original play of 1828 still remained. | 

The most important new American playwright was, of course, 
Augustin Daly. This period saw the production of Under the Gaslight, 
and 4 Flash of Lightning, and his dramatization of novels like Griffith 
Gaunt, Pickwick Papers, and A Legend of Norwood. Dr. Odell treats 
Daly’s melodramas rather scornfully, and, indeed, no one would claim 
great merit for Under the Gaslight and A Flash of Lightning, though 
judging simply from a revival I saw at the Bowery Theater some years 
ago, the former is not as bad as it is painted, and both the plays are 
available in privately printed editions. Dr. Odell is hardly fair, how- 
ever, to Daly in the matter of the originality of the famous scene in 
which the heroine saves Snorky, the ex-soldier, who has been bound upon 
the railroad track by the villain, just as the oncoming train rushes by. 
Following Allston Brown too closely, Dr. Odell states that “the idea, far 
from being original with Daly, had been used some years before in an- 
other London play.” He refers to The Engineer, produced at the Vic- 
toria Theater, London, in 1865. But the circumstances in The Engineer 
are quite different. The villain takes a rail out of the track over which. 
his rival is speeding, and the engine kills him instead.. But the incident 
is interesting because it illustrates the danger of depending on Allston 
Brown. I found a manuscript copy of the scene from The Engineer 
among the Daly manuscripts some years ago, and yet when I spoke of 
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the play in my History of the American Drama some instinct told me 
to be cautious in deriving Daly's scene from the English one. Hardly 
had my book appeared when I received through the courtesy of Mr. 
Edward Daly, a copy of correspondence between Augustin Daly and the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office in May, 1892, which shows that he received the 
manuscript of The Engineer twenty-five years after he wrote Under the 
Gaslight! Daly’s own statement, given in his brother’s biography, that 
he took the idea from a railroad track which he passed daily, must, there- 
fore, be believed. l 

The reader of volume eight closes the book with a feeling of increased 
respect for the tireless industry and the unquenched enthusiasm which 
have transcribed the living theater as it was in the late sixties. Not only 
the English-speaking stage, but also the French and German theaters in 
New York, whose richness will astonish anyone not familiar with their 
history, are recorded week by week. Musical plays, minstrels are included 
—nothing has escaped Dr. Odell—and even more interesting are his ac- 
counts of the lectures in which even Emerson figures. It isa complete 
account of the entertainment of New York City, an invaluable chapter in 
our social history, a source from which future chroniclers will draw un- 
ceasingly, with confidence that they have the facts before them, and with, 
it is to be hoped, due acknowledgment to the pioneer who has made their 
work possible. 

University of Pennsylvania. ArrHur Hosson QUINN. 


Bayard Taytor: Laureate of THE Giep Ack. By Richmond Croom 
Beatty. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press. 1936. 


XV, 379 pp. $3.00. 

An interpretation of Bayard Taylor, his work, and his literary environ- 
ment affords a rich subject. The period in which his maturity was cast 
was peculiarly barren of great literature in America, especially in the field 
of poetry, which Taylor regarded as his predestined muse. During the 
period from 1845 until the opening of the Civil War, there came of lit- 
erary age a group of poets who contributed, as one sees in retrospect, a 
surprisingly small amount of enduring poetry to our literature. They 
were industrious, informed, and conscientiously devoted to their art— 
men like Taylor, Boker, Read, Leland and Stoddard—and in the South, 
Hayne and Simms; yet of the entire group only Boker, and only a small 
portion of his work besides his poetic tragedies, challenges the criticism 
of today. Surely here is a problem worthy of serious critical reflection, 
and such a book as Professor Beatty has attempted might prove a valuable 
contribution to the subject. Unfortunately, it does not seem that the 
author availed himself fully of his opportunity. 
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Taylor and the group of poets with whom his name is inevitably 
associated, were belated romanticists in a world already stirring with a 
new ferment—a world that was to reject them completely in the realistic 
movement which followed close upon the Civil War. In England the 
transition to realism came on more slowly. It was rendered gradual and 
gracious by Browning and Tennyson, men who were great enough to 
create their own worlds, unsubdued by the magnificence of the world 
which they had inherited from Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. But the 
American poets under discussion were not great, and they clung to the 
splendor of the past, the waning world of English romanticism, reflected 
in America by Bryant and Longfellow. Their situation was rendered 
the more difficult by the resurgent tide of realistic forces released by the 
American frontier. These forces would probably have brought in the 
realistic movement in American letters a decade sooner, had not the 
Civil War intervened to interrupt and disrupt our life in literature. But 
to Taylor’s mind these new forces seemed the spawn of vulgarity, in- 
imical to the life of poetry, to be resisted to the very death. Sted- 
man and Aldrich were able, a little later, to make the acceptance which 
saved them from oblivion; and Walt Whitman, through sheer mag- 
nanimity, was able to foresee, as early as 1855, the clear light of the new 
day before ever it had dawned, and to give it a luminous immortality. 
That Bayard Taylor lacked the greatness for this accomplishment is the 
explanation of his work and the problem of his complex life. 

This is what Mr. Beatty fails to see. Discerning a tragedy in the 
material which he has so faithfully examined, he finds an explanation of 
the poet’s unhappy and restless life in the supposition that he suffered 
from a sense of spiritual compromise. That Taylor, like other members 
of his group, was unable to adjust himself to the rapid development of 
the American soul of his day is unquestionably true; that he was guilty 
of insincerity, however, or of the crime of prostituting his writing to de- 
mands of a taste at which his artistic conscience rebelled, is far from the 
truth. 

This fundamental error of Professor Beatty is responsible for many 
shortcomings in his book. He has attempted a “popular” biography, par- 
ticularly in the motivation of the earlier portion of thé work. The sub- 
title, “Laureate of the Gilded Age,” is an unfortunate catch-phrase that 
does not apply. The phrase properly refers to the forces of vulgarity 
and incipient Rotarianism which prepared for the great “boom” and ex- 
pansion that followed the Civil War. The Americans actuated by these 
forces crowned no poet with laurels, especially not Bayard Taylor, whom 
they rewarded chiefly as a public lecturer who could show them short 
cuts to the culture of the world. 
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To another temptation presented by the success of many recent vol- 
umes Professor Beatty also succumbs. I refer to the distressing habit of 
treating the characteristics of a past age as whimsical curiosities to be 
laughed at rather than as realities to be appraised in terms of spiritual 
significance. For instance, much is made of the fact that young Taylor 
grew up in an age when the albums and gift books flourished, when 
Godey’s Lady’s Book was in flower and Lydia Huntley Sigourney was ad- 
mired. Thus an entire period is treated in a manner very “hard-boiled” 
—but it is also a supercilious evasion of the fact that early Puritanism 
had here run to seed and was in the first fumbling stage of a quest for 
a newer ethical expression. And the novels of Taylor, as well as his 
poems on homely themes, were to mark an advance in that expression. 
Poe and Hawthorne survived such influences as triumphantly as the 
novelists of our own generation survived the tales of Horatio Alger which 
they all read in early childhood. 

This point of view is extended throughout the book. On page 102 
we are told that Taylor, the romantic, sought compromise with his age. 
“He would serve his age in all save poetry... . What he blinded himself 
to was the cardinal fact ... that the man who respects the moral values 
of a generation such as that which flourished in the mid-century and 
who at the same time writes romantic verse inevitably seems foolish.” 
One wonders how Mr. Beatty would explain the blend of ethics, senti- 
ment, and romance in Longfellow, or, for that matter, in “Thanatopsis.” 
He forgets, of course, that Puritanism struck root so deeply in America 
that the entire Romantic Movement was tempered by it, and that, indeed, 
the literature of the twentieth century still bears the unmistakable marks 
of this fundamental fact in the history of American thought. 

The hint of Taylor’s insincerity implicit in the passage just quoted, 
is a serious flaw which runs through Mr. Beatty’s volume, for nothing 
can be further from the truth of Taylor’s character as revealed in his 
letters to Boker. We hear, for example, that Taylor made “a low 
courtesan” of his “charming mistress” (poetry); that although as a great 
romantic, he should have rushed off for the gold fields when the first 
fever gripped the land, he remained in New York, in painful conflict 
with his soul, because he had a good job there; that later, when actually 
sent out by Greeley to report the gold rush in the Tribune, in letters 
which later became the volume Eldorado, he consciously ignored all of 
the melancholy side of the picture because Greeley wanted an “opti- 
mistic” and “romantic” account. In the treatment of the acceptance of 
Taylor by the New England group, the author makes it appear (pp. 
go ff.) that Taylor, and perhaps even Aldrich and Howells, made con- 
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scious and profound compromises to “approximate the pattern of New 
England.” In accuracy this is on a par with the statement that “all New 
England thought rejected the frontier” and Emerson saw it as “the breed- 
ing place of a political rabble”—forgetting, perhaps, that Emerson once 
said, “Europe extends to the Alleghenies—America lies beyond.” Whit- 
man, we are informed (p. 92), “was saturated with transcendentalism 
largely derived from Emerson.” In the same category of error is the 
facile epithet which weakens Mr. Beatty’s criticism. We hear of “the 
dazzling Nathaniel P. Willis,” “the overwhelming Forrest,” the “genial 
Irving,” “the stirring Quaker, John G. Whittier,” “the viciousness of Mrs. 
Sigourney,” and, to crown them all, “the pagan Whitman.” Optimism 
(p. 70) is “Emersonian vapor and mist.” 

Mr. Beatty has had the advantage of more complete materials than 
previous students have employed. To be sure, he makes a few state- 
ments that seem curious to the Pennsylvanian, as that Kennett Square 
is, or ever was, Pennsylvania Dutch, or that Phoenixville is “nearby” to 
Kennett. But in general his materials are accurately and liberally repro- 
duced, and the book derives factual value from this care. Mr. Beatty 
has examined the correspondence in the Cornell University Library, much 
of which was neglected in the Taylor-Scudder Life and Letters, as well 
as the Taylor letters in the Huntington Library. The treatment of Tay- 
lor’s career as a public lecturer is excellent, and much of it is new. The 
summary of the travels and the travel books is interesting and accurate. 
One could hope for a more extended account of the novels, but the treat- 
ment here is more than adequate. There is also a very satisfactory ac- 
count of Taylor’s theory and practice of translation with a sympathetic 
appraisal of his Faust. 

Where Mr. Beatty fails is where he had most need to succeed—in the 
presentation of the robust and courageous spirit of a turbulent romantic, 
clinging tenaciously to his ideal of himself as a poet with something vital 
to contribute to his age. This is the Taylor revealed in that remarkable 
correspondence with Boker. It is a pity that the real man never emerges 
in these pages, and that we are given, instead, another example of the 
thwarted soul. 


University of Pennsylvania. SCULLEY BRADLEY. 
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THe Greatest Paces or American’ Humor. Selected and Discussed by 
Stephen Leacock. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 


1936. x, 293 pp. $2.00. 
Humor or tHe Orp Derr Sours. Edited by Arthur Palmer Hudson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1936. xxvi, 548 pp. $5.00. 


Any one who is serious enough about American humor to compile 
an anthology of it may make his book useful, of course, chiefly in two 
ways—as an exposition and as a compilation. The compiler, in other 
words, may arrange and comment upon his gleanings revealingly and 
may bring to view previously undiscovered or unappreciated riches. Pro- 
fessor Leacock, in his anthology, copes with neither of these chores suc- 
cessfully. Professor Hudson performs the first with only partial success 
and magnificently accomplishes the second. 

Attempting’ to survey and sample the greatest pages of American 
humor from colonial times down to the present in a relatively small vol- 
ume, Professor Leacock tries to cover too much ground. As a result, in 
the sixty odd pages devoted to his survey, he necessarily omits mention of 
many humorists, includes bare reference to many others, and writes 
sketchy treatments of the rest. Even the sketchy treatments, however, 
are marred by errors—in chronology (the worst being the assignment of 
Wiggleworth’s “novel,” The Day of Doom, to a “colonial contemporary” 
of Franklin, though most of these are only four or five years off); misprints 
and misspellings (Naseby and Nasely for the last name of Petroleum V. 
Nasby and John Godbred Leland for Charles Godfrey Leland, among 
others), and more serious errors in facts (such as the statement that 
Longstreets Ned Brace was “plunged into fox-hunts and horse-trades 
and duels”). So frequent are slips of, one kind and another that the 
critical portions are valuable only for occasional witty phrasings and a 
few shrewd comments upon humorous techniques. 

The selections, moreover, bring nothing new to light, and are often 
too short to give a reader a real notion of their writer’s qualities—the 
brief excerpts from Seba Smith, Joel Chandler Harris, Bill Nye and Max 
Adeler offer examples. Inevitably, too, there are omissions: the humor 
of the almanacs—with the exception of Franklin’s—of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the great humor of the ante-bellum South, the writ- 
ings of such nineteenth-century literary comedians as Nasby, Bill Arp, 
and Orpheus C. Kerr, and the comedy ‘of several top-flight humorists of 
today. The critical portions and the selections in this book, in short, are 
both disappointing. 

One of Professor Leacock’s assertions—that “the Southern humor of 
pre-war days ... is quite forgotten now”—is effectively refuted by the 
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latest addition to a number of books dealing with this humor, Professor 
Fiudson’s anthology, the work of a scholar enthusiastic enough about this 
comedy to fill most of a plump volume with comments on, and excerpts 
from, it. What is more, this anthology levies upon only three of the 
various Southern states which created rollicking humor between 1830 and 
1860—Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama. And though the book gets 
off to a weak start, it offers plentiful evidence that no one interested in 
American literature can afford to neglect this humor. 

The volume starts inauspiciously because, after rather irrelevantly 
scolding professors for their pedantic approaches to literature, the author 
blithely refuses to treat satisfactorily anything except such pedantic mat- 
ters as dates, historical background, and bibliography. ‘Though the intro- 
duction and the prefaces to sections of the book give abundant informa- 
tion concerning these matters—the lives of authors represented, the his- 
torical background of the writings, and the sources from which the selec- 
tions are drawn, Professor Hudson fails to cope with another problem 
which the general reader will feel is important. His selections, the editor 
implies, represent “a type of humorous writing generally recognized as 
something new under the sun,” tales about which “there may be some- 
thing peculiar.” However, in answer to the question, natural enough, as 
to what the “something peculiar” in the artistry is, he furnishes only two 
puzzling hints. His surmise that the writings are not influenced by liter- 
ature so much as by oral story-telling is hardly helpful, since he does not 
say in what ways. Equally unilluminating is the somewhat inconsistent 
assertion that the work here sampled “exercises whatever appeal it may 
have because of the inherent interest of the life which they [its authors] 
record.” These are the only clues offered. 

Professor Hudson indicates at the outset, to be sure, that he does not 
choose to be a literary critic. Since, he remarks, a bit perplexingly, his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, and folklore “for pleasant purposes” are all 
the same, he cannot and will not say what the selections here presented 
are. Obviously he is much more interested in making the selections and 
in allowing them to speak for themselves than he is in commenting on 
them. His most definitely avowed purpose, both in the gathering of his 
material and his somewhat illogical but nevertheless efficient organization, 
is “to piece together, from contemporary documents, the life of this region 
for this period, viewed as a comédie humaine,” and he has managed to 
achieve that purpose. For the selections, many of them here first pub- 
lished between covers, drawn from a wide array of thoroughly surveyed 
documents—biographies, newspapers, almanacs, travel books, magazines 


—are tales which richly reveal the people of the old deep South, their 
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way of talking, of living, of thinking. In these writings, so far as the 
many studied documents make possible, are living pictures of keelboat- 
men and Southern belles, picaroons and lawyers, strolling players and 
pious preachers, folk of many classes, vigorously displayed by shrewd 
observers. With the exception of the negro, whom writers of the period 
failed to limn satisfactorily, and the Southern planter, whom humorists 
failed to treat at all, the writers vividly display the varied lives of the 
varied classes against appropriate backgrounds. 

' The selections, then, admirably achieve Professor Hudson’s purpose. 
Nevertheless, like some paragraphs in the Introduction, they suggest a 
broader achievement. The very fact that a compiler can illuminate a 
past era simply by printing the narratives of the era suggests that the 
narratives themselves are more than bare bones of fact. Comparing the 
passages written before 1830, inserted here to give a historical setting, 
with most of those written during the decades after 1830, one sees that, 
as the Introduction asserts, “something broke loose .. . in the thirties”— 
that though the earlier writings indeed appeal chiefly because of “the 
inherent interest in the life” recorded in them, the far more appealing 
later passages by contrast are useful not only for what they record but 
also for the way they record it. 

The inevitable suggestion is that Professor Hudson might profitably 
have dealt with his selections not only as history but also as art. Why 
and how the authors filled their narratives with details which are vivid 
and lifelike, marshalled their events into dramatic sequences, caught 
characteristic rhythms and phrases of speech, and displayed the workings 
of imagination in that era seem pertinent problems. The book, in other 
words, excellent though it is, might -have been better had the author 
indicated by his comment and his arrangement not only how the people 
of the time lived but also with what artistry they created their peculiar 
literature. 

University of Chicago. Warrer Brair. 


ANNE Dovuetas Sepewick: A Portrait in Letters. Chosen and Edited by 
Basil de Sélincourt. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1936. ix, 260 pp. $2.75. 

Without a word of introduction save for mere dates of birth, mar- 
riage, and death, the husband of the late author of Tante, The Little 
French Girl, The Old Countess, and some sixteen other volumes of fic- 
tion has presented 180 of her letters, believing them capable of presenting 
a complete portrait of the novelist. A daring venture surely, for the 
average reader in America knows little of Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 
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despite the popularity of a few of her novels. Fragments from the letters 
tell, perhaps, all the biography that is needed if one has patience to as- 
semble them. She was of American parentage and birth, but, as she tells 
it in her letter 153: “I left America when I was little more than a baby 
and England has always been home; but I think it always remains a 
different kind of home if one has those different kinds of roots, and I 
have always been aware of a nostalgic yearning, and of severance. But 
I went back once, in childhood, and again, thirty years ago, and at last 
a wonderful trip with my husband two years ago, to the lovely New 
England country.” To this it needs only to be added that she lived 
several years in France, was most happily married when she was thirty- 
five, and that during the war she was employed as a nurse in French 
hospitals near the front. 

But the purpose of the book is not biography but portraiture, and be 
it said at the start that the 180 letters fully accomplish their purpose. The 
first impression one gains from them is that they are ultra-feminine, 
emotional, tittle-tattlish, written almost all of them to women who were 
her close friends. Young girls are described as “heavenly beings,” “like 
wild roses.” America “intoxicated” her; Paris was “almost unbearably 
lovely.” An old-maidish personality, dainty, prudish, one pictures her at 
first, a Dresden china shepherdess soul shrinking from all hardness. 
“Heard too much of nasty old George Moore, but were mercifully spared 
his presence—the horrid old man.” “D. H. Lawrence infuriates and 
revolts me so I can hardly read him.” “Aldous Huxley’s book . . . flimsy 
stuff.” 

But as one reads on into the heart of the book one forgets all this 
completely; one awakes to the real Anne Sedgwick. Not at all is she 
prudish. For instance, she and her husband read together Boswell’s 
Johnson “roaring with laughter, just now to ‘Let’s have no more of this, 
Sir: the woman’s a whore and that’s an end on’t’.” It is coarseness for 
coarseness’ sake that she cannot endure. She strikes with fury at “the 
arid, glaring novels of the modern Middle West” because of their wrong- 
ness of emphasis. As she expressed it, “It isn’t so much d’Annunzio’s 
non-morality that frightens me—I don’t think I mind subjects in the least 
—but the point of view from which the subject is looked at.” Realism to 
her was not what it has been to a Dreiser or a Hemingway. Completely 
was she an idealist, a searcher beyond the grime and the ugly. “Art is 
Never, can never be, impersonal; the very attitude of cold, scientific ob- 
servation of a Flaubert or a Maupassant is really an immense parti-pris, 
and reposes upon the huge assumption that the materialistic is the only 
point of view.” 
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One is impressed by the wide area of her reading and by the skill 
with which she assessed writers and literary values. Her insight at times 
flashes upon a writer or a book and lights them up in an epigram that 
is like a lightning flash. Perhaps the writer who most interested her was 
Henry James. His growing line of novels she followed with meticuious 
care, One finds a strange likeness in the two, so much so that one may 
characterize her as a feminine Henry James. Both were émigré person- 
alties, escapes from the crude manners of American life. Of him she 
wrote: “He ought to go to America! But he is afraid of America.... 
He always seems to me, through his books, like a person who has always 
been too afraid of ugliness. I don’t believe he has ever, taken any risks 
in his life, or ever ‘lived out dangerously into the world’.” Both she and 
James were undisciplined souls, avoiders of the uncongenial and all the 
drudgery of the academic. Thoroughly, however, was she aware of her 
shortcomings. An interview with Edith Wharton created not envy but 
self-analysis: “I have tried to study, but only by fits and starts, with no 
sequence in anything I did, so that there is not one thing that I really 
know; it’s humiliating. . . . My mind has never been brought to heel.” 

Like James, too, she was repelled by the ugly and the brutal, and like 
him she walked always in pleasant lanes picking the blossoms that 
seemed to her beautiful, and like him she worked with infinite care upon 
portraits and upon characterizations. She, too, considered style as im- 
perative in fiction, though never once does she use the term. With her 
it is “atmosphere” or more frequently “flavour”: “I’ve been gulping down 
a lot of Nietzsche to get my novel’s flavour—a mixture of genius and 
balderdash.” 

Never consciously was she a disciple of James, however, or of any- 
body else. The suggestion of it annoyed her. “Unfortunately for me, 
the back-wash of the rather mean and hasty reaction from dear old Henry 
James has caught me because of the length of the story, and I am cited, 
tiresomely, as a disciple; which I've never been, though doubtlessly we 
lesser writers of his epoch must have caught something of his vocab- 
ulary.” 

A vivid portrait indeed these letters, a speaking portrait, one such as 
Henry James could perhaps have drawn could Anne Sedgwick have sat 
as a model for another Portrait of a Lady. But there are touches in this 
self-portrait that a Henry James could never have achieved. A remark- 
able document unquestionably this “portrait in letters.” 


Rollins College. Frep Lewis PATTEE. 
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THe PHILOSOPHY oF Santayana: Selections from the Works of George 
Santayana. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by Irwin Edman. 
New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. lvi, 587 pp. 
$2.50. 

The Last Puritan was bound to create a new reading public for San- 
tayana, and to introduce to these new acquaintances the philosopher be- 
hind the novelist, his publishers have issued The Philosophy of Santayana, 
a book of selections from his major works, edited (at Santayana’s request) 
by Irwin Edman. For the unwary reader convenient guideposts are pro- 
vided: Santayana’s only autobiographical sketch, “Brief History of My 
Opinions,” hitherto inaccessible to the general public; the preface to the 
revised edition of The Life of Reason, which explains Santayana’s shift 
within the last thirty years from moral philosophy to metaphysics; the 
Introduction to The Life of Reason, a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
philosophies which have influenced Santayana; and the prefaces to Scep- 
ticism and Animal Faith and Realms of Being, which point the direction 
of Santayana’s recent philosophy. The volume is, however, no mere in- 
troduction to Santayana or collection of fugitive pieces (like Obiter 
Scripta); it presents within the compass of some six hundred pages. not 
only the variety of Santayana’s philosophical interests but the central 
themes animating and sustaining his entire work. The Life of Reason 
and The Realms of Being, representing the early and late Santayana, 
make up most of the book, in the form of excerpts which are, as the 
result of Mr. Edman’s discriminating selection, invariably the most sig- 
nificant and most easily comprehensible chapters of the books. 

Although the present volume is intended to exhibit Santayana as 
philosopher rather than as man of letters, it includes twelve of San- 
tayana’s finest sonnets, the first four of which were written while the 
author was a senior at Fiarvard, at a time when his philosophy was 
fluid and emotionally colored; six of the “Soliloquies in England”; one 
“Dialogue in Limbo”; and part of the epilogue to The Last Puritan. 
Other essays, in fact if not in name, are the penetrating chapters on 
“Love” from Reason in Society and “Ideal Immortality” from Reasom in 
Religion, the beautiful tribute to “Spirit,” Chapter. XXIII of Platonism 
and. the Spiritual Life, the fine-spun “Pure Being” of The Realm of Es- 
sence, and “Ultimate Religion,” Santayana’s lecture at the Spinoza ter- 
centenary, which is one of the two pieces he calls “precisely my best .. . 
in style and ‘sweet reasonableness’.” It is to be regretted that place was 
not made for the other, his Herbert Spencer lecture on “The Unknow- 
able.” 

From the present volume (by reason of Mr. Edman’s selections and 
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his masterly introduction) Santayana the philosopher emerges with un- 
usual clarity. Santayana has always been, as Mr. Edman justly reminds 
us, by temperament the poet and by choice the moral philosopher. Thus 
his recent works in metaphysics, The Realms of Being, are shown to be 
not merely one more system of philosophy, but the final absorption. of 
the poet in the beauty of form and of the moralist in that “realm of 
spirit” which alone guarantees happiness for the free soul. But lest the 
Platonic (or Indian) side of Santayana obscure the Socratic, Mr. Edman 
has provided the reader with copious draughts from The Life of Reason; 
has paired the brilliant chapter from Platonism and the Spiritual Life, 
“The Life of This Winged Thing, Spirit,” with the equally brilliant 
“Dialogue in Limbo,” “Normal Madness,” which testifies to the neces- 
sary checks and balances life imposes upon “pure spirit”; and has re- 
minded us by quotation of Santayana’s own remark, “I frankly cleave 
to the Greeks and not to the Indians, and I aspire to be a rational animal 
rather than a pure. spirit.” It is to be hoped that The Philosophy of San- 
tayana will lead to a wider reading of Santayana’s The Realms of Being, 
and in turn to a wider acquaintance with a system of philosophy, which, 
whatever its merits may be as metaphysics, is a remarkable piece of poetic 
synthesis. Perhaps, too, the most objective of Santayana’s works will turn 
out in the long run to be his most personal—a kind of vast soliloquy. It is 
the logical outcome of that detachment which Santayana celebrates in one 
of his earliest sonnets (page 23) as the proper temper of the true philos- 
opher; it is the final profession of that faith which shines clearly from “O 
World, thou choosest not the better part” (1886) to the concluding sen- 
tence of The Last Puritan. In giving the many-sided Santayana a per- 
sonal and philosophic identity, Irwin Edman has made admirers of San- 
tayana, new and old alike, his debtors. 
Wilmington College, GrorcE W. Howeate. 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


Tue Lerrers or Joser Denni. Edited and Annotated by Laura Green 
Pedder. University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 36. Orono, 
Maine: The Maine Bulletin, XXXVIII, January, 1936. . xxii, 212 pp. 


This collection of all the known published and unpublished letters of 
Joseph Dennie was planned as a companion volume to a proposed re- 
vision of Joseph Dennte and His Circle, by Milton Ellis (1915). Most of 
the letters are from manuscript sources, principally the Dennie and Vose 
papers, and the manuscript Memoir of Royall Tyler, by T. P. Tyler. Of 
the 8g letters included, 51 are to one or another or both of his parents. 
Among the others are more than one letter each to his boyhood friend 
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Roger Vose, to his literary partner Royall Tyler, and to Timothy Pick- 
ering and Jeremiah Mason. There are single letters to Noah Webster, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Quincy Adams, and a few others. Two- 
thirds of the letters were written before the first appearance of the “Far- 
rago,” and are therefore valuable for the study of Dennie’s personality 
and early development rather than of his literary career. The others 
contain sufficient reference to literary and social conditions between 1794 
and 1806 to have value for general studies of that period. 

The editor has apparently reproduced the text of her sources with great 
fidelity to detail. Unavoidably, this policy has led to inconsistencies in 
her own text. The letters from manuscript sources are printed as Dennie 
wrote them, but those to Vose, reproduced as they are from the type- 
written manuscript of Thomas Bellows Peck, have had their errors and 
stylistic variations altered. The Tyler Memoir has apparently not been 
edited to the same extent, but the original letters upon which it is based 
dre lost. A few letters from printed sources raise the same question. 

The picture of Dennie which these letters give us is none too pleasant, 
but is certainly more nearly complete than any we have yet had. The 
total impression is that of a moderately gifted literary man of wide but 
superficial reading, consistently poor health of both body and mind, and 
selfish but social temperament. He has adopted most of the stylistic 
mannerisms of eighteenth-century English writers, and a retentive mem- 
ory allows him to quote from their work with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy and point in illustration of his usually pious and occasionally 
witty thoughts. His epistolary style is not much less formal and man- 
nered than that of his published essays. There is always something of a 
pose, even in his early letters to his parents. 

Yet these letters are readable even today. As a minor periodical 
essayist of the eighteenth century, Dennie would probably deserve men- 
tion in histories of literature, whether American or English; and now to 
this somewhat qualified fame may be added a similar in the art of the 
familiar letter. 


Swarthmore College. Rogert E. SPILLER. 


AUTUMN IN THE VaLLey. By Mrs. Winthrop Chanler. Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press through Little, Brown and Company. 1936. ix, 293 pp. 
$2.00. 


Those who have read Mrs. Chanler’s Roman Spring will welcome 
warmly this continuation of her memoirs. Beginning with the opening 
of the twentieth century, she continues her charming account of a 
woman who has met interesting people, thought deeply, and, above all, 
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knows how to write. Memoirs are often of interest to the student of 
literature simply for the intimate glances they afford of men and women 
of letters. There are not many of these revelations in Mrs. Chanler’s 
book, although her description of the voyage she took to Greece as Mrs. 
Wharton’s guest will be full of interest to any admirer of our foremost 
novelist, and the brief glimpse of Henry James is also illuminating. 

But what distinguishes Autumn in the Valley is its quality as liter- 
ature for its own sake. Mrs. Chanler’s letter to John Jay Chapman 
seems to me one of the best expressions of modern spiritual belief in 
brief form. Her description of the Genesee Valley, where she lived so 
long, is a prose poem, crystallizing in the exquisite farewell when she is 
. leaving it for a time and lives through “one of those rare moments when 
the humble and familiar things of everyday life reveal themselves in a 
new poignant light that catches our breath and brings tears to our eyes.” 

-Of even more interest to us is her keen comparison of French and 
English literature: 


The essential antithesis runs deeply through the literatures of both these highly talented 
peoples, both so especially endowed for literature that this very contrast makes a good point 
of comparison. The Frenchman is more of a literary strategist. He knows before beginning 
his book just what things he has to say, just what fields he has to cover, and how the 
divergent points are to be disposed about the central subject, united to it on straightly 
logical lines—there you have your star-pattern. The writer of English, on the contrary, 
and more especially the English essayist, takes you with him on a ramble of discovery. If 
he has a fixed purpose he does his best to conceal it so as to give the sense of coming upon 
the unexpected adventure of the mind. 


Mrs. Chanler’s analysis of the basis of Taste is sound, not only because 
of her knowledge of literature, but also because she belongs by tradition 
and breeding to that group of Americans, larger than is usually sup- 
posed, who travel widely, know other civilizations, but remain content 
with their own inheritance of culture. The serene poise of her “Envoi” 
which closes this volume, is like a breath of fresh air blowing away the 
clouds of modern doubt and despair. 

University of Pennsylvanta. ARTHUR Hosson QuInn. 


BRIEF MENTION 


THe Country Printer, New York State, 1785-1830. By Milton W. 
Hamilton. New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. xiii, 360 
pp- $3.75. 

Against the known background of the history of printing in America 
from the times of Franklin and Bradford to the present, Mr. Hamilton 
has drawn a portrait of the typical New York State printer and news- 
paper publisher in the first half century of independence. An appendix 
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lists these printers severally; the text treats the composite type in topical 
analysis of his physical and personal equipment, his problems, and his 
relationship to the society of the times, The period selected was the hey- 
day of the country printer’s importance. Working against great ob- 
stacles, he was nevertheless at an advantage in that he lived before the 
days of easy communication and the more widely spread influence of 
metropolitan journalism. Mr. Hamilton’s problem was therefore clearly 
defined by the economic conditions of the period, and his analysis in 
turn throws considerable light on those conditions. Although limited to 
one state, his findings are not without value for inferences as to the con- 
ditions of the country printer in other states and in the nation as a 
whole. The book is a good example of the value of an analysis of a 
small problem in terms of original documents. Only by means of such 
work are broad generalization in social history made possible. 


R. E. S. 


THe LoneLy Wayrarinc Man: Emerson and Some Englishmen. By 
Townsend Scudder. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1936. xii, 228 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Scudder writes in his Introduction that the purpose of his book 
is “to give a portrait of Emerson through persons, and a reading of his 
life by means of the attitude of his generation.” Because of their per- 
spective and “keener curiosity” in regard to the man from Concord, he 
says, most attention has been paid to observers in England and Scotland. 
In explaining why, for example, Allingham’s reactions to Carlyle rather 
than to Emerson are particularly stressed, he argues that the occasional 
and “oblique” glances at the American “may be of greater use in re- 
vealing a three dimensional figure than would direct concentration.” 

Actually, The Lonely Wayfaring Man is what Henry James would 
have called a “partial portrait.” The book is a genial, gossipy, familiar 
account of the reaction to Emerson’s personality or lectures on the part 
of certain British people, like Carlyle, Alexander Ireland, Wordsworth, 
Crabb Robinson, Clough, and various humanity-reform men connected 
with Mechanics’ Institutes or Atheneums. It is in no sense a general 
survey of the British reaction to Emerson, for it passes by such pertinent 
matters as the publication and distribution of his works in England, the 
attitude of the Swedenborgian students of Emerson, like James J. G. 
Wilkinson (called Thomas by Mr. Scudder) or David Goyder, and the 
early reception of Emerson—prepared in part by Dr. Channing’s works— 
among various Unitarian groups in England. The bulk of the material 
and the chief new facts are presented in connection with Emerson’s sec- 
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ond trip abroad. Newspaper accounts, bits of unpublished manuscript 
from Emerson’s or Robinson’s journals, a few letters (a notable one by 
Carlyle on Emerson appears on pages 152-153), and hitherto neglected 
volumes written by people like George Gilfillan supplement the study 
of the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence, Alexander Ireland’s little book, 
English Traits, and the other staples in the record of Emerson’s con- 
nections with England or the English. A bibliographical appendix calls 
attention to the chief sources for Mr. Scudder’s generalizations and 
usually for the details of conversation quoted, but there are no footnotes. 

The Emerson scholar will profit by the new material and by certain 
judgments made by the author, but he may quarrel over the distribution 
of emphasis in a volume which neglects to mention the reactions of such 
people as Samuel Brown or Matthew Arnold and presents instead the 
details of David Scott’s interest in the “lonely wayfaring man”—already 
known through Mrs. Cheney’s article in The Radical—or the three vari- 
eties of ice-cream served at a festival in Manchester which the “lonely” 
gentleman attended. He may be annoyed, also, by occasional assertions 
of the author, like the statement that Carlyle was “the least judicial of 
men,” or disagree with his calm acceptance of Mr. F. T. Thompson’s 
views on the nature of Emerson’s debt to Coleridge (p. 17)—a matter of 
no small concern to the Emerson specialist. 

But Mr. Scudder had in mind a group of readers who are not special- 
ists, and unquestionably these people will enjoy the charming style— 
noticeably more effective after the first two chapters—and the familiar 
manner in which the book is written. The general impression made by 
the most important part of the work, namely, that describing the atti- 
tude of the Carlyles to Emerson, is highly effective, and owes no small 
debt to the informal touch which Mr. Scudder achieves. 

C. G. 


‘THe LETTERS AND JournaL oF Branp Wurriocx. Chosen and Edited with 
a Biographical Introduction by Allan Nevins. Introduction by New- 
ton D. Baker. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
1936. The Letters, lxviii, 597 pp; The Journal, xv, 732 pp. $10.00. 


The volume containing the Journal of Whitlock has very little for the 
student of literature, exceptions being a reaction to Moby Dick on page 
-652, and the following bit of self-analysis, dated March 4, 1918: 

I am not the novelist it was always my ambition to bel I have written so very much less 
than I had planned, partly because I have always been going off after strange gods in politics 


and elsewhere, tried to do too many things, and so frittered away time and energy. And I 
have the terribly depressing sense of the waste of life occasioned by this war (p. 471). 
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The Letters, especially the earlier ones 1894—, are filled with literary 
references and are useful in showing the tastes, interests, and ambitions of 
a man whose career was tremendously influenced by W. D. Howells 
and Whitman. Two relatively unimportant epistles to Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters and Vachel Lindsay aprear, as do also a variety of references to 
Howells and Whitman, and interesting reactions to post-war literary 
works. The fundamental position of Whitlock as concerns the last may 
be found on pages 395, 418, 539, and 545. 

C.G. 


Lerrers Wrirren sy Warr Wuitman To His Moraer 1866-1872. With 
an Introductory Note by Rollo G. Silver. New York: Alfred F. Gold- 
smith. 1936. 71 pp. $2.50. 

The epistles, 1866-1872, have appeared previously in The Complete 
Writings of Walt Whitman, a set which is very rarely offered for sale 
today. No notes are added. The frontispiece is an interesting reproduc- 
tion of an etching of Whitman’s birthplace. Has anyone ever pointed 
out the amazing ability of the poet to adjust his style and manner in his 


letters to the requirements of their recipients? 
C. G. 


Tue Decine anp Farr of tHE Romantic Iogear. By F. L. Lucas. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1936. 280 pp. $2.50. 


The first 156 pages are devoted to an illustration in French and Eng- 
lish verse of the theory that Romanticism is “a liberation of the less con- 
scious levels of the mind.” ‘The remainder of the work includes a dis- 
cussion of Coleridge—in reply to I. A. Richards, a plea for solid values 
in present-day criticism, and a essay on Iceland in saga and modern 
reality. The book is often stimulating with its frequent trenchant and 
witty observations but lacks organization sadly. A blast against Ezra 
Pound as poet and classical scholar appears on pages 206-207. 

| C.G. 


Tue Time or Tennyson: English Victorian Poetry As lt Affected Amer- 
ica. By Cornelius Weygandt. New York and London: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 1936. vili, 349 pp. $2.50. 

Apparently undergraduate lectures made over into a book, this vol- 
ume makes only slight and occasional reference to America. It is an 
obvious, pleasant, and easy-going account of the works of the Victorian 


poets. 
C.G. 


